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CHAPTER 1 
Medieval Rules and Customaries Reconsidered 


Krijn Pansters 


1 Introduction 


This Companion to Medieval Rules and Customaries offers a collection of stud- 
ies presenting religious rules, rule-like documents and customaries in their 
historical contexts. The studies resemble these medieval sources in that they 
aim to add something substantial and substantially new to the expanding and 
shifting discourse that produced them. Medieval rules and customaries reflect 
a normative discourse — particularly thick between 1050 and 1300 - on the prin- 
ciples (rules) and practices (customs) of religious life. In order to understand 
both the orientation and the organization of the way of life discussed by the 
various founding fathers and religious leaders, one turns to these sources (ad 
fontes). Modern discussions on medieval rules and customaries — heavily in- 
tensified during the last three decades — equally reflect a normative discourse, 
viz., on how to turn to these sources. Scholars acknowledge, on the one hand, 
that these foundational texts mirror not only the realities of religious obser- 
vance in domestic contexts but also a broader discourse, and must thus be 
seen in their wider (ideological, cultural, legal) context; and, on the other hand, 
that the “form” of the understanding of the “matter” of rules and customaries 
itself is also a matter of discussion, as specialists of medieval religion and cul- 
ture have their own approaches and agendas.! Expanding on these material 
and formal considerations, this introduction aims to give an overview of con- 
tents and categories in the plethora of studies on these normative sources in 
the Middle Ages. 


2 Historical Background 


Organized religious life in the early Middle Ages consisted of a variety of 
groups and orders of hermits, monks, canons, and laymen with a variety of 


1 The “material object" is the what being studied, the “formal object” is the perspective from 
which something is investigated. See Kees Waaijman, Spirituality: Forms, Foundations, Meth- 
ods (Louvain: 2002), 308; Krijn Pansters, Spiritual Morality: The Religious Orders and the Vir- 
tues, 1050-1300. Unpublished dissertation (Louvain: 2019), 7-10. 
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rules and customs.? The most influential form was Benedictine monasticism, 
the life according to the rule of Benedict (c. 550) that was rooted in fourth-cen- 
tury desert spirituality and that became the standard observance for monks 
during its renewal in Carolingian times.? The eleventh and early twelfth cen- 
turies witnessed a series of eremitic and monastic initiatives that ended the 
Benedictine monopoly.* Classic monasticism stagnated — the terms “crisis” 
and “decline” remain contested in this regard* — when people tried to over- 
come the burden of routine by a return to the original purity and vitality of 
spiritual life, thereby either renewing or rejecting the Benedictine model.® 
Against the background of the great ecclesiastical reform under Pope Gregory 
VII (the attempt to return to the primitive church and primary sources), the 
Investiture Controversy (the conflict between church and state over church 
and lay control), the Twelfth-Century Renaissance (the transformation and 
renewal of culture and society), and, a century later, the Pastoral Revolution 
(the implementation by the Fourth Lateran Council of a program for reforming 
religious life), a “true religious call of a new religious desire"? and “a new sense 
of the ideal of apostolic life"? found expression in a “new diversity of life and 


2 Fora complete overview, see Gert Melville, The World of Medieval Monasticism: Its History 
and Forms of Life, trans. James D. Mixson, Cistercian Studies Series 263 (Collegeville: 
2016). 

3 A great variety of interpretations (and rules) remained: Christoph Dartmann, “Nur mit 


einigen Bedenken bestimmen wir das Maß der Nahrung für andere’: Zum Umgang mit 
geschriebenen Normen im benediktinischen Mónchtum des Mittelalters,” in Benedikt - 
gestern und heute: Norm, Tradition, Interaktion, ed. Daniela Hoffmann and Tanja Skam- 
braks, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 55 (Berlin: 2016), 33-53. 

4 Richard W. Southern, Western Society and the Church in the Middle Ages (Harmondsworth: 
1970), 217, 231. 


5 John Van Engen, "The ‘Crisis of Cenobitism' Reconsidered: Benedictine Monasticism in 
the Years 1050-1150,’ Speculum 61 (1986): 269-304. 
6 Norman F. Cantor, "The Crisis of Western Monasticism, 1050-1130,’ The American Histori- 


cal Review 66 (1960): 47-67 (51). Steven Vanderputten highlights the heterogeneity and 
‘normative ambiguity,” as opposed to adherence to consolidated rules or recognition of 
the rule’s “monopoly over their communal identity and conduct,” in female monasticism 
in the ninth and tenth century. Steven Vanderputten, Dark Age Nunneries: The Ambiguous 
Identity of Female Monasticism, 800-1050 (Ithaca and London: 2018), 11-36, 56, 156. 


7 Giles Constable, “Renewal and Reform in Religious Life: Concepts and Realities,” in Re- 
naissance and Renewal in the Twelfth Century, ed. Robert L. Benson et al. (Toronto etc.: 
1991), 37-67. 

8 Robert N. Swanson, Religion and Devotion in Europe, c. 1215-c. 1515 (Cambridge: 1995). 

9 Kassius Hallinger, “Consuetudo: Begriff, Formen, Forschungsberichte, Inhalt,’ in Kassius 


Hallinger, Untersuchungen zu Kloster und Stift, Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Insti- 
tuts für Geschichte 68. Studien zur Germania Sacra 14 (Göttingen: 1980), 140-166 
(148-149). 

10 Herbert Grundmann, Religious Movements in the Middle Ages, trans. Steven Rowan (Notre 
Dame: 1995), 7-30; 219-226. 
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opportunity.”! The new forms of life, promoted by itinerant preachers among 
the laity and pursued by the various new members of a “new monasticism,” all 
focused on evangelical poverty and apostolic evangelism! - an interest in line 
with actual spiritual and social needs. 

Some of these new forms of association were rapidly condemned as hereti- 
cal while others simply dispersed; but the more successful ones — part of the 
success being papal and episcopal approval — developed into religious orders. 
Springing from the same source of spiritual renewal, these originating orders 
had much in common. In the early stages, in particular, ideological as well as 
social and legal relations were manifold, making the assessment of their like- 
nesses and differences complicated. Religious foundations, either rural-paro- 
chial or operating in more vibrant, urban, contexts (or both), could be essen- 
tially “monastic” and learning, or "pastoral" and preaching; predominantly 
concerned with contemplation coram Deo, or edification coram hominibus. 
Contemplative orders such as the Carthusians (1084) and the Cistercians (1098) 
chose a stricter interpretation of the rule of Benedict and thus a “purified” 
Benedictine observance, and some (like the Carthusians, who prayed for the 
world and preached with their hands) even wedded clerical and pastoral tasks 
to their cloistered life and desert spirituality. Canonical groups like the Regular 
Canons (1059) and Premonstratensians (1120), who dedicated themselves as 
clerics and “poor apostles” to the care and edification of fellow men (cura ani- 
marum), ascertained and advertised their “new” canonical ways while observ- 
ing “old” monastic practices.!? Mendicant orders like the Franciscans (1209), 


11 Southern, Western Society, 240. 

12 Henrietta Leyser, Hermits and the New Monasticism: A Study of Religious Communities in 
Western Europe 1000—150 (London: 1984). 

13 Barbara H. Rosenwein and Lester K. Little, “Social Meaning in the Monastic and Mendi- 
cant Spiritualities,” Past & Present 63 (1974): 4-32. 

14 Grundmann, Religious Movements, 31. 

15 Onthe (perceived) differences between monks and Regular Canons, see Pierre Bonnerue, 
“Le choix des modeles monastiques et canoniaux dans la législation religieuse du premier 
quart du Ix siècle,” in Écrire son histoire: Les communautés régulières face à leur passe. 
Actes du 5° colloque international du C.E.R.C.O.R, Saint-Etienne, 6-8 novembre 2002, ed. Ni- 
cole Bouter (Saint-Etienne: 2005), 327-336; Caroline W. Bynum, Jesus as Mother: Studies in 
the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages (Berkeley etc.: 1982), 22-36; Marie-Dominique 
Chenu, “Monks, Canons, and Laymen in Search of the Apostolic Life,” in Marie-Domi- 
nique Chenu, Nature, Man, and Society in the Twelfth Century: Essays on New Theological 
Perspectives in the Latin West (Chicago: 1968), 202-238; Jean Leclercq, “The Monastic Crisis 
of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,’ in Cluniac Monasticism in the Central Middle Ages, 
ed. Noreen Hunt (London and Basingstoke: 1971), 217-237; Josef Semmler, “Mönche und 
Kanoniker im Frankenreiche Pippins 111. und Karls des Großen,” in Untersuchungen zu 
Kloster und Stift, Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte 68. Studien 
zur Germania Sacra 14 (Göttingen: 1980), 78-11. 
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Dominicans (1216), Carmelites (early thirteenth century) and Augustinians 
(1244), who begged and preached and were collectively poor, soon started to 
rival the monastic and canonical orders as well as the secular clergy in the ar- 
eas of pastoral service, moral education, and spiritual control.!6 

These preaching orders, operating primarily within urban settings in the 
service of a “new type of fervent lay piety,"" resembled the new “rural” (monas- 
tic) and new “rural-urban” (canonical) orders of the previous century in that 
they followed a certain spiritual rule (regula) and produced customaries (con- 
suetudines), in addition to rule commentaries and further codifications (con- 
stitutiones, acta, statuta, et cetera).!® Rules prospectively “governed the life and 
customs of men, both singularly and collectively,"? establishing unity through 
scriptural interpretation, spiritual edification, and the enunciation of precepts 
and prohibitions. Customaries retrospectively confirmed customs (traditional, 
unwritten laws) concerning the celebration of the liturgy and the shape of 
communal living,?° collecting existing patterns and established practices in 
writing.?! These early — and to a greater or lesser degree innovative — texts and 
text collections usually document the rapid legal and organizational develop- 
ment of the incipient order in terms of internal implementation and preserva- 
tion of the spiritual principles (religious-spiritual identity) and external nego- 
tiation of the spiritual program and practices (religious-social identity).?? 


16 Clifford H. Lawrence, The Friars: The Impact of the Early Mendicant Movement on Western 
Society (London and New York: 1994); The Origin, Development, and Refinement of Medi- 
eval Religious Mendicancies, ed. Donald S. Prudlo, Brill’s Companions to the Christian Tra- 
dition 24 (Leiden and Boston: 2011). 

17 David Knowles, From Pachomius to Ignatius: A Study in the Constitutional History of the 
Religious Orders (Oxford: 1966), 42. 

18 Fora comparative treatment of the legal documents of the different orders, see Regulae - 
Consuetudines — Statuta: Studi sulle fonti normative degli ordini religiosi nei secoli centrali 
del Medioevo. Atti del 1 e del 11 Seminario internazionale di studio del Centro italo-tedesco di 
storia comparata degli ordini religiosi (Bari/Noci/Lecce, 26—27 ottobre 2002/ Castiglione delle 
Stiviere, 23-24 maggio 2003), ed. Cristina Andenna and Gert Melville, Vita Regularis. 
Abhandlungen 25 (Münster: 2005). 

19 Giorgio Agamben, The Highest Poverty: Monastic Rules and Form-of-Life, trans. Adam 
Kotsko (Stanford: 2013), 4. 

20 Gert Melville, The World, 340. 

21 E.g. Guigues Ier. Coutumes de Chartreuse: Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes, 
ed. Maurice Laporte, Sources Chrétiennes 313 (Paris: 1984), 156: consuetudines domus nos- 
trae scriptas, Humbertus de Romanis, "Expositio super constitutiones fratrum Praedicato- 
rum,” in Opera de vita regulari, ed. Joachim J. Berthier, vol. 2 (Turin:1956), 9: consuetudo lex 
non scripta. 

22 On the definition of religious rules and customaries, see Krijn Pansters, “Normation in 
Formation: The Regulation of Religious Life and the Shape of Stability" in Shaping 
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Religious customaries and rule copies thus record, on the one hand, the need 
to strictly adhere to evangelical and apostolic observance - the spiritual seri- 
ousness promoted by charismatic leaders such as Bernard of Clairvaux, Nor- 
bert of Xanten, Francis of Assisi, and Dominic de Guzmän;23 and, on the other 
hand, the strong centralizing effort to build solid structures on a firm founda- 
tion - the kind of stability-shaping solidity that is realized by internal laws, 
general chapter meetings, visitations, and organized lay brotherhoods. 


3 Historiographical Background 


The historical study of these groups develops over time especially in the long 
twentieth century. Medieval religious rules and customaries have been studied 
extensively and the amount of literature is immense.?* Their textual filiations 
and authenticity, the religious reality captured in writing, and the institutional 
and cultural context are well-known.?5 Until the 1960s, the examination of the 
orders’ early history and foundational documents was generally an intra-order 
enterprise, starting from internal religious interests and ideologies.? Critical 
editions of source texts, for example, were in the hands of religious scholars 
like Bruno Albers osB, Marie-Hyacinthe Laurent op, Edmond Martene oss, 
and Joannes Sbaralea OFM Conv. Many of these editions from the previous 
centuries are still being used by medievalists. Furthermore, religious men (and 
women) throughout the ages devoted themselves to the edition, translation, 
and elucidation of religious and spiritual classics (Benedict of Nursia, Bernard 


Stability: The Normation and Formation of Religious Life in the Middle Ages, ed. Krijn 
Pansters and Abraham Plunkett-Latimer, Disciplina Monastica 11 (Turnhout: 2016), 13-47. 
On the identity and spirituality of the orders, see Krijn Pansters, “Norm and Form: Virtues 
as Constituents of Identity in Medieval Religious Communities,” in Identität und Gemein- 
schaft: Vier Zugänge zu Eigengeschichten und Selbstbildern institutioneller Ordnungen, ed. 
Mirko Breitenstein et al., Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 67 (Münster: 2016), 99-124. 

23 On the impact of charismatic religious leaders, see David L. D'Avray, Medieval Religious 
Rationalities: A Weberian Analysis (Cambridge: 2010), 80-84. 

24 For a status quaestionis, see Pansters, "Normation"; L'histoire des moines, chanoines et reli- 
gieux au Moyen Áge: Guide de recherche et documents, ed. André Vauchez and Cécile Caby, 
L'atelier du médiéviste 9 (Turnhout: 2003), 7-32. 

25 For these three “stages,” see Steven Vanderputten, review of Consuetudines et Regulae: 
Sources for Monastic Life in the Middle Ages and the Early Modern Period, ed. Carolyn M. 
Malone and Clark Maines, Disciplina Monastica 10 (Turnhout: 2014), Speculum 91 (2016): 
813-815. 

26 We have to take into account the goal of these studies: to support a living spirituality and 
to promote a way of life. With promotion comes propaganda, with propaganda comes 
bias. Nevertheless, many of these men were well-trained historians and theologians. 
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of Clairvaux, Clare of Assisi, and the like) and key literary works.?” Many of 


these translations are pious and outdated, but the classics continue to attract 


religious and lay readers.?® 


Traditional, essentially partial and theological, historical representations of 


the various new forms of vita religiosa are slowly being replaced by more re- 


fined and objective analyses, as more and more professional (lay) scholars 


publish on aspects of the historical reality and “pragmatic literacy” of medieval 


religious communities.?? In a recent review of a volume on consuetudines et 


regulae, Steven Vanderputten described the consecutive transformations 


(turns) of monastic historiography in very clear terms: 


27 


28 


29 


However, as the various “turns” in historical studies began having an im- 
pact on research agendas and methodologies, specialists increasingly be- 
gan to question how rigidly these rules and customaries were observed; 
how to distinguish the newly conceived instructions in customaries from 
those that record living practice; and finally, what were the authors’ in- 
tentions when they wrote these texts. As a result, the discussion began to 
move away from sterile debates on textual filiations and authenticity, and 


One of many examples is Bonaventure's spiritual “rule” for nuns, De perfectione ad sorores, 
in Dutch: Spigel der volmaectheyt des levens, tot de gheestelyke maghden, trans. Jean Da- 
mascene Denissart OFM (Antwerp: 1668); Over volmaakt leven: St Bonaventura voor de 
zusters, trans. Paschasius van Meerveldhoven orm Cap. (Tilburg: 1925; 4th ed. 1946); Over 
de volmaaktheid van leven: Over het besturen der ziel, trans. Mathias Goossens OFM (Hil- 
versum: 1945; 2nd ed. 1946); De drievoudige weg naar de volmaaktheid, trans. Valentinus 
Morel orM (Bruges: 1961). The latest translation with commentary is also done by a Fran- 
ciscan: Volmaakt leven: Over verlangen, volharding en vervulling, trans. Jan van den Eijn- 
den OFM et al. (Budel: 2011). 

On the religious classic, see David Tracy, The Analogical Imagination: Christian Theology 
and the Culture of Pluralism (New York: 1981), 99-153. Consider, for example, the ten vol- 
umes (2009-) in the series Middeleeuwse monastieke teksten (Medieval Monastic Texts), 
with translations (introductions, commentaries) of "spiritual classics" by Benedict of 
Nursia, Bernard of Clairvaux, Aelred of Rievaulx, William of Saint-Thierry, etc. On the cur- 
rent interest, see Krijn Pansters, “I’m a Stranger Here Myself: Notes on Returning from the 
Medium Aevum,’ Mediaevistik 27 (2014): 153-159 (156). 

On religious pragmatic literacy, see Gert Melville, "Zur Funktion der Schriftlichkeit im 
institutionellen Gefüge mittelalterlicher Orden," Frühmittelalterliche Studien 25 (1991): 
391-417; Klaus Schreiner, “Verschriftlichung als Faktor monastischer Reform: Funktionen 
von Schriftlichkeit im Ordenswesen des hohen und spáten Mittelalters," in Pragmatische 
Schriftlichkeit im Mittelalter: Erscheinungsformen und Entwicklungsstufen, ed. Hagen 
Keller et al., Münstersche Mittelalter-Schriften 65 (München: 1992), 37-75. 
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the possibility of reconstructing the realities of monastic observance and 
institutionalism via normative sources, towards more exciting discus- 
sions on the institutional and cultural context in which these texts origi- 
nated; the reasons for and mechanisms of their disseminations; and 
broader questions about the role of the written word in shaping monastic 
realities in the medieval period.?? 


One part of this shift in historical research (not mentioned by Vanderputten) 
is the move away from dogmatic and scholastic frameworks, for example in the 
groundbreaking work of theologian and historian Marie-Dominique Chenu (d. 
1990); another part of the shift the use of new models and methods, including 
digital tools and resources;?! still another part the turn toward more general- 
istic and comparative research, initiated in the twentieth century by such his- 
torians as Herbert Grundmann (d. 1970) and Robert Brentano (d. 2002). What 
follows is a status quaestionis, structured according to five types of research as 
the context in which the study of medieval religious rules and customaries as 
formational and legal and spiritual texts must be situated, as well as an over- 
view of five ideal-typical approaches to the subject of organized, regularized 
religion. 


34 Types 
The first type of research that we discern in the study of the orders and their 


documents is textual history. Medieval and monastic scholarship relies heav- 
ily on the groundbreaking philological and editing work of textual scholars of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Historians are still us- 
ing (compelled to use) the editions of medieval sources in such well-known 
collections as Monumenta Germaniae Historica (1819-), Patrologia Latina 
(1841-1855), and Collection de textes pour servir à l'étude et à l'enseignement de 
l'histoire (1886-1929). Many of the edited texts consulted by scholars of reli- 
gious and monastic history are part of early modern and pre-war collections of 


30  Vanderputten, review of Malone and Maines, eds., Consuetudines. 

31 E.g. Internet Medieval Sourcebook (https://sourcebooks.fordham.edu/sbook.asp), includ- 
ing sections on monastic and mendicant history; Monastic Matrix (www.monasticmatrix. 
osu.edu/), a resource for the study of women's religious communities; Monastic Manu- 
script Project (www.earlymedievalmonasticism.org), which combines descriptions of 
sources and manuscripts with lists of resources and projects. 
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consuetudines, statuta, acta, ordinaria, bullae, monumenta, auctores, annales, 


and opera.?? 


Thesameandsimilarsourcesappearin more recent publications: (translated) 


editions of foundational writings,?? rules,3+ customaries,?? liturgical books,36 


32 


E.g. Consuetudines monasticae, ed. Bruno Albers, 5 vols. (Stuttgart: 1900-1912); Constitu- 
tiones, declarationes et ordinationes capitulorum generalium sacri Ordinis Fratrum Praedi- 
catorum ab anno 1220 usque ad 1650 emendetae (Rome: 1862); Die Konstitutionen des Predi- 
gerordens unter Jordan von Sachsen, ed. Heribert C. Scheeben, Quellen und Forschungen 
zur Geschichte des Dominikanerordens in Deutschland 38 (Köln: 1939); Die Statuten des 
Deutschen Ordens nach den ältesten Handschriften, ed. Max Perlbach (Halle: 1890); Nova 
collectio statutorum Ordinis Carthusiensis, ed. D. Anselmi-Mariae (S. Mariae de Pratis: 
1879); Statuta capitulorum generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno m6 ad annum 1786, ed. 
Joseph-Marie Canivez, vol. 1 (Louvain: 1933); “Statuta generalia ordinis edita in capitulis 
generalibus celebratis Narbonae an. 1260, Assisi an. 1279 atque Parisiis an. 1292 (editio 
critica et synoptica),” ed. Michael Bihl, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 34 (1941): 13— 
36, 37-94, 284-337; Thesaurus novus iuris ecclesiastici potissimum Germaniae seu Codex 
statutorum ineditorum ecclesiarum cathedralium et collegiatarum, ed. Andreas U. Mayer, 
2 vols. (Ratisbonae: 1791); Acta capitulorum generalium Ordinis Fratrum B.M.V. de Monte 
Carmelo, ed. Gabriel Wessels, vol. 1, 2nd ed. (Rome: 1914); Acta capitulorum generalium 
Ordinis Praedicatorum, ed. Benedictus M. Reichert, vol. 1 Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum 
Praedicatorum Historica 3 (Rome: 1898); Acta capitulorum provincialium (1239-1302), ed. 
Célestin Douais (Toulouse: 1894); "Antiquiores quae extant definitiones capitulorum gen- 
eralium ordinis," ed. Eustasio Esteban, Analecta Augustiniana 2-8 (1907-1920); Cartulaire 
général de l'ordre des Hospitaliers de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem, ed. Joseph M.A. Delaville le 
Roulx, 4 vols. (Paris: 1894-1906); Cartulaire ou histoire diplomatique de Saint Dominique, 
ed. Francois Balme et al., 3 vols. (Paris 1893-1901); Lordinaire de l'Ordre de Notre Dame du 
Mont-Carmel, ed. Benedictus Zimmerman (Paris: 1910); La liturgie de Prémontré: Le Liber 
ordinarius d'après un manuscrit du X111*/X1V* siècle, ed. Michel van Waefelghem (Louvain: 
1913); Ordinarium iuxta ritum sacri Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum, ed. Francesco M. Guer- 
rini (Rome: 1921); Bullarium Carmelitanum, ed. Eliseu Monsignani and José A. Ximénez, 4 
vols. (Rome: 1715-1768); Bullarium Franciscanum romanorum pontificum, ed. Joannes H. 
Sbaralea, cont. Conradus Eubel, 7 vols. (Rome: 1759-1904); Bullarium Ordinis Eremitarum 
S. Augustini, ed. Laurentius Empoli (Rome: 1628); Bullarium Ordinis Fratrum Praedicato- 
rum, ed. Thomas Ripoll and Antonin Bremond, 8 vols. (Rome: 1729-1740); Epitome bul- 
larü Ordinis Praedicatorum ubi breviter recensentur romanorum pontificium diplomata, ed. 
Vincentius Ligiez and Pius Mothon (Rome: 1898); Regesta pontificum romanorum inde ab 
anno post Christum natum MCXCVIII ad a. MCCCIV, ed. Augustus Potthast, vol. 1 (Berlin: 
1874); Monumenta historica Carmelitana, vol. 1: Antiquas ordinis constitutiones. Acta capi- 
tulorum generalium. Tractatus De Prioribus generalibus. De magistris Parisiensibus necnon 
Epistolas diversas, ed. Benedictus Zimmerman (Lérins: 1907); Monumenta historica S.P.N. 
Dominici, vol. 1. Historia diplomatica S. Dominici, ed. Marie-Hyacinthe Laurent, Monu- 
menta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica 15 (Paris 1933); Scriptores Ordinis Mino- 
rum, ed. Luke Wadding (Rome: 1650); Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, ed. Jacobus Quétif 
and Jacobus Échard, 2 vols. (Paris 1719-1721); Veterum scriptorum et monumentorum his- 
toricorum, dogmaticorum, moralium, amplissima collectio, ed. Edmond Marténe and Ursin 
Durand, 9 vols. (Paris: 1724-1733); Vetus disciplina monastica seu collectio auctorum Ordinis 
S. Benedicti, ed. Marquard Herrgott (Paris: 1726); Annales Minorum, ed. Luke Wadding, 
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34 


35 


36 


vol. ı (Rome: 1625); Annales Ordinis Cartusiensis ab anno 1084 ad annum 1428, ed. Carolus 
de Couteulx, vol. 1 (Montreuil: 1887); Annales Ordinis Praedicatorum, ed. Tommaso M. 
Mamachi (Rome: 1756); D. Dionysii Cartusiani opera omnia, vol. 38 (Tournai: 1909); Doc- 
toris seraphici S. Bonaventurae S.R.E. episcopi cardinalis opera omnia, vol. 8 (Quaracchi: 
1898). 

E.g. B. Humberti de Romanis quinti Praedicatorum magistri generalis: Opera de vita regu- 
lari, ed. Joachim J. Berthier, 2 vols. (Turin: 1956); Beati Jordani de Saxonia epistulae, ed. 
Angelus Walz, Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica 23 (Rome: 1951); 
Bruno - Guigo - Antelm: Epistulae cartusianae. Frühe Kartäuserbriefe, trans. Gisbert 
Greshake, Fontes Christiani 10 (Freiburg etc.: 1992); Rudolf T.M. van Dijk, Prolegomena ad 
Gerardi Magni opera omnia: Gerardi Magni Contra turrim Traiectensem, ed. Rijcklof Hof- 
man, Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 192 (Turnhout: 2003); Gerhohi 
praepositi Reichersbergensis opera inedita, ed. Damien van den Eynde et al., Spicilegium 
Pontificii Athenaei Antoniani 8-10, 2 vols. (Rome: 1955-1956); Lettres des premiers Char- 
treux, vol. 1. S. Bruno- Guigues - S. Anthelme, ed. Maurice Laporte, Sources Chrétiennes 88, 
and ed. (Paris: 1988). 

E.g. Benedicti regula, ed. Rudolph Hanslik, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latino- 
rum 75 (Vindobonae: 1977); Die Opuscula des hl. Franziskus von Assisi: Neue textkritische 
Edition, ed. Kajetan Esser and Engelbert Grau, Spicilegium Bonaventurianum 13, 2nd ed. 
(Grottaferrata: 1989); Fontes Franciscani, ed. Enrico Menestó and Stefano Brufani, Testi 2 
(Assisi: 1995); La Regle de Saint Benoit, ed. Adalbert de Vogiié, Sources Chrétiennes 181, 7 
vols. (Paris: 1972); Carlo Paolazzi, (ed.), “La Regula non bullata dei frati minori (1221): Dallo 
"Stemma codicum" al testo critico,” Archivum Fratrum Minorum 100 (2007): 5-148; Testi e 
documenti sul terzo ordine francescano (sec. XIII-XV): Originale latino e versione italiana, 
ed. Lino Temperini (Rome: 1991); The Rule of St. Albert: Latin Text Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and English Translation, ed. and trans. Bede Edwards (Aylesford: 1973); The Rule of 
Saint Benedict, ed. and trans. Bruce L. Venarde (Cambridge and London: 2011); Luc Verheij- 
en, La Régle de Saint Augustin, 2 vols. (Paris: 1967). 

E.g. Cistercian Lay Brothers: Twelfth-Century Usages With Related Texts, ed. Chrysogonus 
Waddell, Citeaux. Commentarii Cistercienses. Studia et Documenta 10 (Brecht: 2000); 
Consuetudines Benedictinae variae (saec. X1 — saec. XIV), ed. Giles Constable, Corpus Con- 
suetudinum Monasticarum 6 (Siegburg: 1975); Consuetudines Canonicorum Regularium 
Rodenses: Die Lebensordnung des Regularkanonikerstiftes Klosterrath, ed. Stefan Weinfurt- 
er, trans. Helmut Deutz, Fontes Christiani u, 2 vols. (Freiburg im Breisgau etc.: 1993); Con- 
suetudines Canonicorum Regularium Springirsbacenses-Rodenses, ed. Stefan Weinfurter, 
Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 48 (Turnhout: 1978); Consuetudines Clu- 
niacensium antiquiores cum redactionibus derivatis, ed. Kassius Hallinger et al., Corpus 
Consuetudinum Monasticarum 7 (Siegburg: 1983); Die ältesten Consuetudines der Kar- 
tüuser, ed. James Hogg, Analecta Cartusiana 1 (Berlin and Salzburg: 1970); Die Consuetudi- 
nes des Augustiner-Chorherrenstiftes Marbach im Elsass (12. Jahrhundert), ed. Josef Sieg- 
wart, Spicilegium Friburgense 10 (Freiburg: 1965); Guigues Ier. Coutumes de Chartreuse: 
Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes, ed. Maurice Laporte, Sources Chrétiennes 
313 (Paris: 1984); Initia consuetudinis Benedictinae: Consuetudines saeculi octavi et noni, ed. 
Kassius Hallinger, Corpus Consuetudinum Monasticarum 1 (Siegburg: 1963); Liber trami- 
tis aevi Odilonis abbatis, ed. Petrus Dinter, Corpus Consuetudinum Monasticarum 10 
(Siegburg: 1980). 

E.g. Ecclesiastica officia: Gebrüuchebuch der Zisterzienser aus dem 12. Jahrhundert, 
ed. Hermann Herzog, Quellen und Studien zur Zisterzienserliteratur 7 (Langwalden: 
2003); Fontes liturgiae Carmelitanae, ed. Paschalis Kallenberg (Rome: 1962); Il primitivo 
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constitutions and statutes,?” papal bulls?8 general chapter charters,?? local 


charters,*° and lives and histories. Essential series in this regard are Sources 


chrétiennes (Lyon 1942-), Corpus christianorum (Turnhout 1951-), and Corpus 


37 


38 


39 


breviario francescano (1224-1227), ed. Giuseppe Abate (Rome: 1960); Les Ecclesiastica offi- 
cia cisterciens du xII® siècle, ed. Danièle Choisselet and Placide Vernet, La documentation 
cistercienne 22 (Reiningue: 1989); L'Ordinaire de Prémontré d'apres des manuscrits du X11* 
et duX1II* siecle, ed. Placide F. Lefèvre, Bibliothèque de la Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 
22 (Louvain: 1941); Mittelalterliche caerimonialia der Kartäuser, ed. James Hogg, Analecta 
Cartusiana 2, vol. 1 (Berlin: 1971); The Origins of the Modern Roman Liturgy: The Liturgy of 
the Papal Court and the Franciscan Order in the Thirteenth Century, ed. Stephen J.P. van 
Dijk and Joan Hazelden Walker (Westminster and London: 1960); The Primitive Cistercian 
Breviary (Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin, Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Ms. Lat. Oct. 402), with Vari- 
ants from the “Bernardine” Cistercian Breviary, ed. Chrysogonus Waddell, Spicilegium Fri- 
burgense 44 (Fribourg: 2007); The Twelfth-Century Cistercian Hymnal, ed. Chrysogonus 
Waddell, Cistercian Liturgy Series 1-2 (Kentucky: 1984). 

E.g. Constitutiones Canonicorum Regularium Ordinis Arroasiensis, ed. Ludo Milis, Corpus 
Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 20 (Turnhout: 1970); Constitutiones generales Or- 
dinis Fratrum Minorum, vol. 1. Saeculum x11, ed. Cesare Cenci and Romain G. Mailleux, 
Analecta Franciscana 13. Nova Series Documenta et Studia 1 (Rome: 2007); Raymond Crey- 
tens (ed.), “Les constitutions des Freres Précheurs dans la rédaction de s. Raymond de 
Pefiafort (1241) Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 18 (1948): 5-68; Constitutiones quae 
vocantur Ordinis Praemonstratensis e codice Collegii Sanctae Trinitatis Dublinensis 10810, 
ed. Marvin L. Colker, Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 216 (Turnhout: 
2008); Corpus constitutionum Ordinis Fratrum Beatissimae Virginis Mariae de Monte Car- 
melo, vol. 1. 1281-1456, ed. Edison R.L. Tinambunan and Emanuele Boaga (Rome: 2011); De 
oudste constituties van de Dominikanen: Voorgeschiedenis, tekst, bronnen, ontstaan en 
ontwikkeling (1215-1237), ed. Antoninus H. Thomas, Bibliothéque de la Revue d'Histoire 
Ecclésiastique 42 (Louvain: 1965); De tekst van de constituties der Kruisheren van 1248, ed. 
Antoon van de Pasch (Brussels: 1952); Felipe Ribot's Liber de institutione primorum mona- 
chorum: A Critical Edition, ed. Paul Chandler (Toronto: 1991); Las primitivas Constituciones 
de los Agustinos: Ratisbonenses del año 1290, ed. Ignacio Arámburu Cendoya (Valladolid: 
1966); Les statuts de Prémontré au milieu du x11* siècle, ed. Placide F. Lefèvre and Wilfried 
M. Grauwen, Bibliotheca Analectorum Praemonstratensium 12 (Averbode: 1978); Narra- 
tive and Legislative Texts From Early Cíteaux, ed. Chrysogonus Waddell, Citeaux. Com- 
mentarii Cistercienses. Studia et Documenta 9 (Brecht: 1999); The Monastic Constitutions 
of Lanfranc, ed. and trans. David Knowles and Christopher N.L. Brooke (Oxford and New 
York: 2002); Twelfth-Century Statutes from the Cistercian General Chapter, ed. Chrysogonus 
Waddell, Citeaux. Commentarii Cistercienses. Studia et Documenta 12 (Brecht: 2002). 
E.g. Bullarium Ordinis Eremitarum Sancti Augustini: Periodus formationis (187-1256), ed. 
Benignus van Luijk, Cassiciacum 18 (Würzburg: 1964); Bullarium Ordinis Sancti Augustini 
regesta, ed. Carlos Alonso, vol. 1 (Rome: 1997); Adrianus Staring (ed.), "Four Bulls of Inno- 
cent IV: A Critical Edition,’ Carmelus 27 (1980): 273-279; Monumenta diplomatica s. Domi- 
nici, ed. Vladimir J. Koudelka and Raymundo J. Loenertz, Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum 
Praedicatorum Historica 25 (Rome: 1966). 

E.g. Acta et decreta capitulorum generalium Ordinis Praemonstratensis, ed. Jean-Baptiste 
Valwekens, vol. 1 (Averbode: 1966); Bruno Krings (ed.), "Das Ordensrecht der Prämon- 
stratenser vom späten 12. Jahrhunderts bis zum Jahr 1227. Der Liber consuetudinum' und 
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consuetudinum monasticarum (Rome 1963-). A classic among these schol- 
arly editions is Luc Verheijen’s two-volume La regle de Saint Augustin (1967). 
In the first volume, “Tradition manuscrite” (477 pp.), he published alphabeti- 
cal lists, categories and descriptions (“description et contexte historique des 
temoins”), and stemmas of the manuscripts; presentations of the variants, 
families, and related texts; critical editions of the Obiurgatio, Ordo Monaste- 
rü, and Praeceptum; and indices of manuscripts, references, names, and words 
(in the three source texts). The second volume, “Recherches historiques” (258 
pp-), contains his reflections on the names of the rules, their origins, and their 


die Dekrete des Generalkapitels,’ Analecta Praemonstratensia 69 (1993): 107-242; Die Gene- 
ralkapitel-Rezesse der Bursfelder Kongregation, 1458-1780, ed. Paulus Volk, vol. ı (Siegburg: 
1955); La codification cistercienne de 1202 et son Evolution ulterieure, ed. Bernard Lucet, Bib- 
liotheca Cisterciensis 2 (Rome: 1964); Recueil des chartes de l'abbaye de Cluny, ed. Auguste 
Bernard and Alexandre Bruel, vol. 1, 2nd ed. (Frankfurt: 1974); Recueil des plus anciens 
actes de la Grande-Chartreuse (1086-196). These complémentaire pour le doctorat és 
lettres présentée devant la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Paris, ed. Bernard Bligny 
(Grenoble: 1958); Statuts, chapitres généraux et visites de l'ordre de Cluny, ed. Gaston Char- 
vin, vol. 1 (Paris: 1965); The Chartae of the Carthusian General Chapter, ed. James Hogg, 
Analecta Cartusiana 100- (Salzburg: 1982-). 

40 Just one of many examples: Chartes et documents concernant [Abbaye de Cíteaux, 1098- 
1182, ed. Jean Marilier, Bibliotheca Cisterciensis 1 (Rome: 1969). 

41 E.g. Rudolph Arbesmann (ed.), “Henry of Friemar's ‘Treatise on the Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Order of the Hermit Friars and its True and Real Title," Augustiniana 6 (1956): 
37-145; Cíteaux: Documents primitifs. Texte latin et traduction frangaise, ed. Frangois de 
Place et al., Citeaux. Commentarii Cistercienses. Textes et Documents 1 (Citeaux: 1988); 
Einmütig in der Liebe: Die frühesten Quellentexte von Cíteaux. Antiquissimi textus cister- 
cienses, ed. Hildegard Brem and Alberich M. Altermatt, Quellen und Studien zur Zister- 
zienserliteratur 1 (Langwaden: 1998); Exordium magnum cisterciense oder Bericht vom 
Anfang des Zisterzienserordens, Quellen und Studien zur Zisterzienserliteratur 3 and 5, 2 
vols. (Langwaden: 2000—2002); Exordium magnum Cisterciense, sive, Narratio de initio Cis- 
terciensis Ordinis, ed. Bruno Griesser, Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 138 
(Turnhout: 1997); Jordani de Saxonia. Liber vitasfratrum, ed. Rudolph Arbesmann and 
Winfried Hümpfner, Cassiciacum 1 (New York: 1943); Les deux vies de Robert d'Arbrissel, 
fondateur de Fontevraud: Légendes, écrits et témoignages — The Two Lives of Robert of Ar- 
brissel, Founder of Fontevraud: Legends, Writings, and Testimonies, ed. Jacques Dalarun et 
al, Disciplina Monastica 4 (Turnhout: 2006); Les plus anciens textes de Cíteaux: Sources, 
textes et notes historiques, ed. Jean de la Croix Bouton and Jean Baptiste van Damme, Ci- 
teaux. Commentarii cistercienses. Studia et Documenta 2 (Achel: 1974); Louis J. Lekai, The 
Cistercians: Ideals and Reality (Kent: 1977), 442—466; Medieval Carmelite Heritage: Early 
Reflections on the Nature of the Order, ed. Adrian Staring, Textus et Studia Historica Car- 
melitana 16 (Rome: 1989); Norbert and Early Norbertine Spirituality, trans. Theodore J. An- 
try and Carol Neel (Mahwah: 2007); Sancti Petri Damiani Vita beati Romualdi, ed. Giovanni 
Tabacco (Rome: 1957); Scriptores Ordinis Grandimontensis, ed. Jean Becquet, Corpus 
Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 8 (Turnhout: 1968); Vita Norberti archiepiscopi 
Magdeburgensis, ed. Roger Wilmans, Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptorum 12, 
2nd ed. (Stuttgart and New York: 1963), 663—706. 
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interrelationships; traditional interpretations and hypotheses concerning “the 
rule of Augustine”; the critical reception of the rule in the twentieth century; 
the Vita sancti Augustini of Possidius in relation to the date of the Praeceptum; 
the origins of the Regula recepta; the manuscript tradition of the Ordo Mo- 
nasterü; conclusions, complements, and perspectives; and indices of literature, 
manuscripts, references, and names. Further reflections on the rule appeared 
in his two-volume Nouvelle approche de la Regle de saint Augustin.*? Apart from 
these editions and editions with translations, there are numerous independent 
translations of important monastic and mendicant texts.*? It must be noted, 
again, that many of the earlier editions and translations, serving the general 
purpose of reconstructing “the” early history (formal object) of an order on 
the basis of the most "authentic" documents (material object),** no more than 


42  LucVerheijen, Nouvelle approche de la Règle de Saint Augustin, vol. ı (Bégrolles en Mauges: 
1980); Nouvelle approche de la Régle de Saint Augustin, vol. 2 (Louvain: 1988). 

43 Eg. Albrecht Diem and Matthieu van der Meer, Columbanische Klosterregeln: Regula cui- 
usdam patris, Regula cuiusdam ad virgines, Regelfragment De accedendo (St. Ottilien: 
2016); Early Carthusian Writings: St Bruno. Bl. Guigo. Guigo 11 (Herefordshire: 2009); Mo- 
nasticism in Late Medieval England, c.1300—1535, trans. Martin Heale (Manchester: 2009); 
Regular Life: Monastic, Canonical, and Mendicant Rules, trans. Daniel M. La Corte and 
Douglas J. McMillan, 2nd ed. (Kalamazoo: 2004); Vox Benedictina: A Journal of Transla- 
tions from Monastic Sources (1984—); St. Bonaventure's Writings Concerning the Franciscan 
Order, trans. Dominic Monti, Works of Saint Bonaventure 5 (St. Bonaventure: 1994). Apart 
from these collections, there are many translations of singular works. Just one (striking) 
example: Bernardo de Claraval, Elogio de la Nueva Milicia, Biblioteca medieval 2 (Madrid: 
2009); Bernardo di Clairvaux, Ai cavalieri del Tempio: In lode della nuova milizia, trans. 
Franco Cardini (Rome: 1977); Bernardus van Clairvaux, De brieven van de heiligen Bernar- 
dus, 2 vols. (Berkel-Enschot: [1950]); Bernardus van Clairvaux, Tempeliers: Lofzang op een 
nieuwe ridderorde, trans. Guerric Aerden and Rik Van Nieuwenhove, Middeleeuwse Mo- 
nastieke Teksten 8 (Budel: 2015); San Bernardo di Chiaravalle, De Laude novae militiae: 
Lode alla nuova milizia, trans. Giancarlo Brogi (Chianciano Terme: 2010). Latin edition: 
Liber ad milites templi. De laude novae militiae, in Sancti Bernardi Opera, vol. 3. Tractatus 
et opuscula (Rome: 1963), 212-339. Edition with translation: Bernard de Clairvaux, Éloge 
de la Nouvelle Chevalerie, trans. Pierre-Yves Emery, Sources Chrétiennes 367 (Paris: 1990). 
Translations in opera omnia editions: Bernard of Clairvaux, In Praise of the New Knight- 
hood: A Treatise on the Knights Templar and the Holy Places of Jerusalem, trans. Conrad 
Greenia, in Bernard of Clairvaux, Treatises, Cistercian Fathers Series 19, vol. 3 (Kalamazoo: 
2000), 127-167; Bernhard von Clairvaux, An die Tempelritter: Lobrede auf das neue Ritter- 
tum, in Bernhard von Clairvaux, Sämtliche Werke, ed. Gerhard B. Winkler, vol. 1 (Inns- 
bruck: 1990), 258-326; San Bernardo, Libro sobre las glorias de la Nueva Milicia a los Cabal- 
leros Templarios, trans. Inaki Aranguren, in Obras completes de San Bernardo, Biblioteca 
de autores Cristianos 444, vol. 1 (Madrid: 1977), 494—543. 

44  Vanderputten, review of Malone and Maines, eds., Consuetudines, 813: "Previously, this 
type of research had been mainly concerned with positioning — chronologically, geo- 
graphically, and in relation to the development of religious movements - the textual re- 
mains of monastic legislation and with reconstructing the most "authentic" version of 
each rule or customary for scholarly and sometimes even devotional use." 
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essentially reconfirmed the monolithic, intra-order research traditions of the 
orders to which most of the editors and commentators belonged. As more and 
more talented (lay) people joined their ranks, scholarship distanced itself from 
the legitimizing frameworks of the pre-Vatican 11 period. 

The second type of research is particular history. The early documents have 
been studied extensively in order to reconstruct “from intuition to institution”* 
the formative histories (formal object) of the respective orders (material ob- 
ject): Benedictines, Cluniacs, Cistercians, Carthusians, Caulites, Regular Can- 
ons, Rufians, Premonstratensians, military orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Poor Clares, Carmelites, Augustinians, et cetera.46 Some of the earlier historical 
works, presenting much new evidence and reflecting the scholarly discussions 
of the time, remain essential reading.*’ Later studies, lacking the subjectivity 


45 Theophile Desbonnets, De l'intuition à l'institution: Les franciscains (Paris: 1983). See also 
Institutionen und Geschichte: Theoretische Aspekte und mittelalterliche Befunde, ed. Gert 
Melville, Norm und Struktur 1 (Cologne etc.: 1992). 

46 See Melville, The World. See also Pansters, “Normation” for a status quaestionis. Recent 
works crucial for the study of each order dealt with in this volume are James G. Clark, The 
Benedictines in the Middle Ages (Woodbridge: 2011); Christoph Dartmann, Die Benediktiner 
von den Anfüngen bis zum Ende des Mittelalters (Stuttgart: 2018); Giles Constable, The Ab- 
bey of Cluny: A Collection of Essays to Mark the Eleven-Hundredth Anniversary of its Foun- 
dation. Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 43 (Berlin: 2010); From Dead of Night to End of Day: 
The Medieval Customs of Cluny, ed. Susan Boynton and Isabelle Cochelin, Disciplina Mo- 
nastica 3 (Turnhout: 2005), Constance H. Berman, The Cistercian Evolution: The Invention 
of a Religious Order in Twelfth-Century Europe (Philadelphia: 2010); Martha G. Newman, 
The Boundaries of Charity: Cistercian Culture and Ecclesiastical Reform, 1098-180 (Stan- 
ford: 1996); Studies in Carthusian Monasticism in the Late Middle Ages, ed. Julian M. Lux- 
ford, Medieval Church Studies 14 (Turnhout: 2008); Phillip C. Adamo, New Monks in Old 
Habits: The Formation of the Caulite Monastic Order, 1193-1267 (Toronto: 2014); Ursula 
Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien: Studien zur Verbreitung und zum Wirken der 
Regularkanoniker von Saint-Ruf in Avignon auf der Iberischen Halbinsel (n. und 12. Jahrhun- 
dert), Bibliotheca Victorina 6, 2 vols. (Paris and Turnhout: 1996); Studien zum Prämon- 
stratenserorden, ed. Irene Crusius and Helmut Flachenecker, Veróffentlichungen des 
Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte 185. Studien zur Germania Sacra 25 (Góttingen: 
2003); Desmond Seward, The Monks of War: The Military Religious Orders (London: 1995); 
Domenico di Caleruega e la nascita dell'Ordine dei Frati Predicatori. Atti del xLI Convegno 
storico internazionale. Todi, 10-12 ottobre 2004, Atti dei Convegni del Centro italiano di 
studi sul basso medioevo — Accademia Tudertina e del Centro di studi sulla spiritualità 
medievale, n.s. 18 (Todi and Spoleto: 2005); Grado G. Merlo, In the Name of Saint Francis: 
A History of the Friars Minor and Franciscanism until the Early Sixteenth Century, trans. 
Raphael Bonnano (St. Bonaventure: 2009); Bert Roest, Order and Disorder: The Poor Clares 
Between Foundation and Reform, The Medieval Franciscans 8 (Leiden and Boston: 2013); 
Patrick Mullins, The Carmelites and St Albert of Jerusalem: Origins and Identity, Textus et 
Studia Historica Carmelitana 38 (Rome: 2015); Frances Andrews, The Other Friars: Carmel- 
ite, Augustinian, Sack and Pied Friars in the Middle Ages (Woodbridge: 2006). 

47 Eg. Marie-Humbert Vicaire, Saint Dominic and His Times, trans. Kathleen Pond (New 
York: 1964). 
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surplus of elder generations but introducing new sensitivities, re-examine the 
textual evidence and correct traditional views. These (monographies, volumes, 
articles) continue to shed new light on crucial episodes and elements in an 
order’s early history, such as the conversion of first-generation members, the 
transmission of rules and texts, the genealogy of the ius particulare and con- 
stitutional frameworks, the creation of obediential and disciplinary structures, 
the development of spiritual and pastoral programs, the evolution of social net- 
works and economic ties, and the cultural and artistic impact. No matter how 
specific or peculiar, they also show how historians have generally come to see 
the new orders of the "long twelfth century" as particular branches in the com- 


»& 


mon family tree of medieval “religious life,’ “new monasticism,” and so forth.*® 


The third type of research is specific history. A number of source-based his- 
torical works focus on a certain aspect (formal object) of a particular religious 
order (material object): economic, *? historiographical,?® institutional, intel- 
lectual,?? legal,53 literary,5+ liturgical,5> political-social,’® regional?" seman- 
tic,5? spiritual,°? theological,®° et cetera. This category includes biographies of 


48 See Grundmann, Religious Movements; Leyser, Hermits. 

49 E.g. Giacomo Todeschini, Franciscan Wealth: From Voluntary Poverty to Market Society, 
trans. Donatella Melucci (St. Bonaventure: 2009). 

50 E.g. Andrew Jotischky, The Carmelites and Antiquity: Mendicants and their Pasts in the 
Middle Ages (Oxford: 2002). 

51 E.g. Steven Vanderputten, Monastic Reform as Process: Realities and Representations in Me- 
dieval Flanders, 900-1100 (Ithaca and London: 2013). 

52 E.g. Neslihan Şenocak, The Poor and the Perfect: The Rise of Learning in the Franciscan Or- 
der, 1209-1310 (Ithaca and London: 2012). 

53 Eg. Uwe K. Jacobs, Die Regula Benedicti als Rechtsbuch: Eine rechtshistorische und 
rechtstheologische Untersuchung, Forschungen zur kirchlichen Rechtsgeschichte und 
zum Kirchenrecht 16 (Cologne: 1987). 

54 E.g. Thomas Kock, Die Buchkultur der Devotio moderna: Handschriftenproduktion, Lite- 
raturversorgung und Bibliotheksaufbau im Zeitalter des Medienwechsels, Tradition, Re- 
form, Innovation 2 (Frankfurt etc.: 1999). 

55 E.g. Susan Boynton, Shaping a Monastic Identity: Liturgy & History at the Imperial Abbey of 
Farfa, 1000-1125 (Ithaca and London: 2006). 

56 X Eg. Die Cluniazenser in ihrem politisch-sozialen Umfeld, ed. Giles Constable et al., Vita 
Regularis. Abhandlungen 7 (Münster: 1998). 

57 E.g. The Regular Canons in the Medieval British Isles, ed. Janet Burton and Karen Stóber, 
Medieval Church Studies 19 (Turnhout: 2011). 

58 Eg. Erik L. Saak, Creating Augustine: Interpreting Augustine and Augustinianism in the 
Later Middle Ages (Oxford: 2012). 

59 E.g. Francois Petit, Spirituality of the Premonstratensians: The Twelfth and Thirteenth Cen- 
turies, trans. Victor Szczurek, Premonstratensian Texts and Studies 2. Cistercian Studies 
Series 242 (Collegeville: 2011). 

60 E.g. Gordon Mursell, The Theology of the Carthusian Life in the Writings of St. Bruno and 
Guigo I, Analecta Cartusiana 127 (Salzburg: 1988). 
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founding fathers and key figures,®! analyses of specific sources,6? and treat- 
ments of individual houses,®? all set in the context of an order's early expan- 
sion. The subject of spirituality is particularly illustrative, as it has undergone a 
transformation in religious historiography from central Anliegen to only one of 
several aspects. On the one hand, the combined historical-theological objec- 
tive of respectable research traditions that aimed to unravel - from within or 
for the sake of spiritual vitality - an order's constitutional history has, in recent 
decades, come to be seen as problematic. Trailblazing works of previous cen- 
turies may now be deemed theologically overinformed and historically inade- 
quate, explaining neither the context nor the complexity of the phenomenon. 
There is, however, a continuing “need for a proper understanding of the his- 
torical process”:6° ideas and institutions are interdependent; internal norms 
correlate with external structures; profane mechanics of power, property, and 
pragmatism interfere with religious spirituality; and spiritual principles are 
twisted and transformed by textual transmission (and vice versa). On the other 
hand, a critical scholarship that (fortunately) no longer studies “instances of 
enduring truth" or the constituents of an “original singleness,’® does run the 
risk of concealing, in its concern for objectivity, the spirit behind the matter. 
But the spiritual, intellectual, and institutional progress of the originating or- 
ders asks for spiritual contextualization, as spiritual ideas are central to the 


61 E.g. Jacques Dalarun, Robert of Arbrissel: Sex, Sin, and Salvation in the Middle Ages, trans. 
Bruce L. Venarde (Washington: 2006). 

62 E.g. Monika R. Dihsmaier, Carta caritatis — Verfassung der Zisterzienser: Rechtsgeschichtli- 
che Analyse einer Manifestation monastischer Reformideale im 12. Jahrhundert, Schriften 
zur Rechtsgeschichte 149 (Berlin: 2010). 

63 E.g. Jens Röhrkasten, The Mendicant Houses of Medieval London 1221-1539, Vita Regularis. 
Abhandlungen 21 (Miinster: 2004). 

64 Among the “devotion-driven” source-based writings of religious scholars like Ursmer Ber- 
lière OSB, Jean Leclercq osB, Heribert Scheeben oP, and Kajetan Esser OFM, we find pio- 
neering theological and pioneering historical work. Esser, for example, published theo- 
logical bestsellers like Der Orden des heiligen Franziskus: Seine geistige Gestalt und seine 
Aufgabe im Reiche Gottes, 2nd ed. (Werl: 1952) and Antwort der Liebe: Der Weg des franzis- 
kanischen Menschen zu Gott. Biicher franziskanischer Geistigkeit 3, 3rd ed. (Werl: 1967) 
(with Engelbert Grau), but also important historical studies like Anfänge und ursprüngli- 
che Zielsetzungen des Ordens der Minderbriider, Studia et Documenta Franciscana 4 
(Leiden: 1966) and Die Opuscula (with Engelbert Grau). 

65 Philip Sheldrake, Spirituality and History: Questions of Interpretation and Method, and ed. 
(London: 1998), 5. Sheldrake therefore “seeks to alert readers and students to the impor- 
tance of understanding spiritualities [sic] in their full historical settings, to the complex 
issues raised by seeking to organize the details of history into an intelligible pattern, to the 
need to grasp differences in interpretations of history, and the need to use our sources in 
a more sophisticated way” (10). 

66 Sheldrake, Spirituality, 92, 123. 
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normative and formative processes. The “founder” of the Carthusians, for ex- 
ample, withdrew into the mountains not to found an order but to dedicate his 
life in seclusion to God. Tied to his ideas are the foundations of later genera- 
tions. There is, in other words, a continuing “need for a proper understanding 
of the spiritual process."67 

The fourth type of research is general history. Four historiographical phases 
in the general study (formal object) of medieval religious life (material object) 
may be discerned here.® First, there are the general histories on the religious 
orders published in the 1950s and 1960s by scholars like art historian Lactantius 
Engelbrecht OFM, historian David Knowles osB, sociologist Léo Moulin, and 
historian Marie-Humbert Vicaire op, which are now probably considered too 
orthodox and straight-forward, viz., as not meeting every modern historio- 
graphical standard of objectivity, nuance, and so forth.9? Second, there are the 
broad overviews published in the 1970s and 1980s by historians like Karl Suso 


67 See Maria P. Alberzoni, “Le idee guida della spiritualità" in Mittelalterliche Orden und 
Klüster im Vergleich, ed. Gert Melville and Anne Müller, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 34 
(Münster: 2007), 59-87; Bynum, Jesus as Mother; Christian Spirituality: Origins to the 
Twelfth Century, ed. Bernard McGinn et al., World Spirituality 16 (New York: 1988); Klaus 
Schreiner, Gemeinsam leben: Spiritualität, Lebens- und Verfassungsformen klösterlicher Ge- 
meinschaften in Kirche und Gesellschaft des Mittelalters, ed. Gert Melville and Mirko Brei- 
tenstein, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 53 (Berlin: 2013); André Vauchez, The Spirituality 
of the Medieval West: From the Eighth to the Twelfth Century, trans. Colette Friedlander, 
Monastic Studies Series 34 (Piscataway: 2010). On the example of Carthusian spirituality, 
see Krijn Pansters, “The Carthusians in the Low Countries: Introduction,” in The Carthu- 
sians in the Low Countries: Studies in Monastic History and Heritage, ed. Krijn Pansters, 
Miscellanea Neerlandica 43. Studia Cartusiana 4 (Louvain: 2014), 1-29 (26-29). 

68 Not included are the many older histories of previous centuries, e.g. Jean Mabillon, Traité 
des études monastiques (Paris:1691) or Pierre H. Hélyot and Maximilien Bullot, Histoire des 
ordres monastiques, religieux et militaires, et des congrégations séculiéres de l'un & de 
l'autre sexe, qui ont esté éstablies jusqu'à present, 8 vols. (Paris: 1714-1721); and the many 
newer publications for a broader audience, e.g. Sabine Buttinger, Mit Kreuz und Kutte: Die 
Geschichte der christlichen Orden (Stuttgart: 2007). 

69 De werkende stilte: De oorsprong der grote kloosterorden, ed. Lactantius Engelbrecht (Am- 
sterdam and Brussels: 1957); David Knowles, Christian Monasticism (London: 1969); 
Knowles, From Pachomius; Léo Moulin, Le monde vivant des religieux: Dominicains, Jé- 
suites, Bénédictins (Paris: 1964); Marie-Humbert Vicaire, Limitation des Apótres: Moines, 
chanoines et mendiants, 1V* -X11I° siècle (Paris: 1963). See the general studies of the orders 
with a thematic or geographical focus, e.g. Stephanus Axters, Geschiedenis van de vroom- 
heid in de Nederlanden, 4 vols. (Antwerpen: 1950-1960); Bernard Bligny, Léglise et les or- 
dres religieux dans le royaume de Bourgogne aux x1* et X11* siècles, Collection des cahiers 
d'histoire 4 (Paris: 1960); Patrice Cousin, Précis d'histoire monastique (Paris: 1956); David 
Knowles, The Religious Orders in England (Cambridge: 1950); Gregorio Penco, Storia del 
monachesimo in Italia dalle origini alla fine del Medioevo (Milan: 1961). 
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Frank OFM, Jacques Hourlier osB, Marcel Pacaut, and Richard Southern.” 
Third, there are the solid syntheses of religious life in the central Middle Ages 
published in the 1990s with sensitive treatments of the orders and their docu- 
ments.”! Fourth, there is the detailed survey published recently by the com- 
parative historian Gert Melville, which presents the history of religious life and 
its orders “as a complex braid woven from multiple strands.””2 

The fifth type of research is comparative history. A growing number of his- 
torians of medieval religious and cultural history, while aiming to “establish 
explanatory relationships between phenomena””3 and trying to come to grips 
with similarities and differences within shared timeframes (as well as shared 
and similar efforts in different circumstances), make diachronic and syn- 
chronic comparisons (formal object) between orders, communities, rules, and 
customs (material object), considering, for example, their emergence process 
and spiritual background as a whole. Whereas some medieval authors already 
listed the “orders and professions" of their time,"* and early modern source 


70 KarS. Frank, Geschichte des christlichen Mónchtums (Darmstadt: 1988); Jacques Hourlier, 
L'Age classique (1140-1378): Les religieux, Histoire du droit et des institutions de l'Église en 
Occident 10 (Paris: 1974); Marcel Pacaut, Les ordres monastiques et religieux au Moyen Áge 
(Paris: 1970); Southern, Western Society (1970). See the general studies of the orders with a 
thematic or geographical focus, e.g. Christopher Brooke, The Monastic World, 1000-1300 
(London: 1974); Clifford H. Lawrence, Medieval Monasticism: Forms of Religious Life in 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages (London: 1984). 

71  Eg.Janet E. Burton, Monastic and Religious Orders in Britain 1000—1300 (Cambridge: 1994); 
Giles Constable, The Reformation of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge: 1996); Giles Consta- 
ble, Three Studies in Medieval Religious and Social Thought: The Interpretation of Mary and 
Martha. The Ideal of the Imitation of Christ. The Orders of Society (Cambridge: 1995). Rob- 
ertSwanson observed in 1995 that "despite a plethora of histories of individual Orders and 
national surveys, no adequate general treatment of the late medieval religious Orders is 
yet available in English" (Swanson, Religion and Devotion, 106). See the collection of indi- 
vidual presentations of the various orders in Kulturgeschichte der christlichen Orden in 
Einzeldarstellungen, ed. Peter Dinzelbacher and James L. Hogg, Króners Taschenausgabe 
450 (Stuttgart: 1997). 

72 Melville, The World. 

73 William H. Sewell Jr., “Marc Bloch and the Logic of Comparative History, History and 
Theory 6 (1967): 208—218 (208). Marc Bloch is a prominent theorist of comparative history. 
See his article "Pour une histoire comparée des sociétés européenes,” Revue de synthése 
historique 46 (1928): 15-50; in English translation: "Toward a Comparative History of Euro- 
pean Societies,’ in Enterprise and Secular Change: Readings in Economic History, ed. Fred- 
erick C. Lane and Jelle C. Riermersma (London: 1953). 

74 Libellus de diversis ordinibus et professionibus qui sunt in aecclesia, ed. and trans. Giles Con- 
stable and Bernard S. Smith (Oxford: 1972). For a contemporary list of orders based on the 
rule of Augustine, see Jacques de Vitry: "Unus riuus canonici Premonstratenses. Alius 
conuentus Grandis Montis. Tertius ordo Sancti Victoris. Quartus ordo Aroasie. Quintus ordo 
Vallis Scolarium. Sextus ordo Vallis Caulium. Septimus ordo Fratrum Predicatorum." 
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collectors like Aubertus Miraeus did not mind publishing on a variety of or- 
ders such as the Benedictines, Regular Canons, Premonstratensians, Crosiers, 
and Carmelites,”> prominent historians of the twentieth century like Robert 
Brentano (“definition seems to me to require comparison”’®), Giles Constable, 
Herbert Grundmann, and Kassius Hallinger prepared the way for a “compara- 
tive turn" in medieval church history."? The last twenty-five years have seen 
a multitude of comparative studies on medieval religious forms of life and 
their mutual relationships, not in the least due to the programmatic impulse 
given by Gert Melville, who matched social and Weberian theory with historical 
analysis in his comparative model of vergleichende Ordensgeschichte.’® There 
are now dictionaries and tools for the study of monks, canons, and religious;”9 


Jean Longére, “Quatre sermons ad canonicos de Jacques de Vitry, Recherches augustini- 
ennes et patristiques 23 (1988): 151-212 (174-175). 

75 E.g. Canonicorum Regularium Ordinis S. Augustini origines ac progressus (Cologne: 1615); 
Chronicon Ordinis Praemonstratensis (Cologne: 1623); Codex regularum et constitutionum 
clericalium (Antwerp: 1638); De collegiis canonicorum (Cologne: 1615); De congregationibus 
clericorum in communi viventium (Cologne: 1632); Ordinis Carmelitani, ab Elia propheta 
primum incohati, ab Alberto patriarcha Ierusolymitano vitae regula temperati, a B. Teresia 
virgine Hispana ad primaevam disciplinam revocati, origo atque incrementa (Antwerp: 
1610); Origines Benedictinae (Cologne: 1614); Origines equestrium sive militarium ordinum 
libri duo (Antwerp: 1609); Originum monasticarum libri 1V (Cologne: 1620). 

76 Robert Brentano, Two Churches: England and Italy in the Thirteenth Century (New Jersey: 
1988), xi. 

77 Brentano, Two Churches; Giles Constable, “Cluny - Citeaux - La Chartreuse: San Bernardo 
e la diversità delle forme di vita religiosa nel x11 secolo," in Studi su san Bernardo di Chi- 
aravalle nell'ottavo centenario della canonizzazione. Convegno internazionale, Certosa di 
Firenze, 6-9 novembre 1974 (Rome: 1975), 93-114; Grundmann, Religious Movements; Kas- 
sius Hallinger, Gorze-Kluny: Studien zu den monastischen Lebensformen und Gegensätzen 
im Hochmittelalter, 2 vols., 2nd ed. (Graz: 1971). See comparative collections like I! mona- 
chesimo e la riforma ecclesiastica (1049-1122). Atti della 1v Settimana internazionale di stu- 
dio, Mendola 23—29 agosto 1968, Miscellanea del Centro di Studi Medioevali 6 (Milan:1971); 
Istituzioni monastiche e istituzioni canonicali in Occidente (123-1215). Atti della settima in- 
ternazionale di studio. Mendola, 28 agosto-3 settembre 1977 (Milan: 1980); Monks, Nuns, and 
Friars in Mediaeval Society, ed. Edward B. King et al. (Sewanee: 1989); The Religious Orders 
in Pre-Reformation England, ed. James G. Clark (Woodbridge: 2002); Vita Religiosa im Mit- 
telalter: Festschrift für Kaspar Elm zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. Franz J. Felten and Nikolas Jas- 
pert (Berlin: 1999). 

78 See De ordine vitae: Zu Normvorstellungen, Organisationsformen und Schriftgebrauch im 
mittelalterlichen Ordenswesen, ed. Gert Melville, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 1 (Mün- 
ster: 1996); Gert Melville, Frommer Eifer und methodischer Betrieb: Beitrüge zum mittelal- 
terlichen Mónchtum, ed. Cristina Andenna and Mirko Breitenstein (Kóln and Wien: 2014); 
Melville, The World; Mittelalterliche Orden, ed. Melville and Müller. 

79 E.g. Isnard W. Frank, Lexikon des Mónchtums und der Orden (Ditzingen: 2005); L'histoire, 
ed. Vauchez and Caby; Mönchtum, Orden, Klöster: Von den Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart. 
Ein Lexikon, ed. Georg Schwaiger (München: 1993). See also Dizionario degli istituti di per- 
fezione, ed. Guerrino Pellicia, 10 vols. (Rome: 1974-2003). 
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volumes with broader comparative perspectives like confessionality, gen- 


der, monasticism, and mendicancy;?? and “comparative” treatments of sub- 


jects like association,®! charisma,$? charity,$® communication,$* ethnicity,®° 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


E.g. Monastische Kultur als transkonfessionelles Phänomen: Beiträge einer deutsch-rus- 
sischen interdisziplinären Tagung in Vladimir und Suzdal, ed. Ludwig Steindorff and Oliver 
Auge, Veröffentlichungen des Deutschen Historischen Instituts Moskau 4 (Berlin and 
Boston: 2016); Female vita religiosa Between Late Antiquity and the High Middle Ages: 
Structures, Developments and Spatial Contexts, ed. Gert Melville and Anne Müller, Vita 
Regularis. Abhandlungen 47 (Berlin: 2011); Partners in Spirit: Women, Men, and Religious 
Life in Germany, 100-1500, ed. Fiona Griffiths and Julie Hotchin, Medieval Women: Texts 
and Contexts 24 (Turnhout: 2011); Women in the Medieval Monastic World, ed. Janet Burton 
and Karen Stöber, Medieval Monastic Studies 1 (Turnhout: 2015); Ecclesia in medio natio- 
nis: Reflections on the Study of Monasticism in the Central Middle Ages - Réflexions sur 
l'étude du monachisme au moyen age central, ed. Steven Vanderputten and Brigitte Meijns, 
Mediaevalia Lovaniensia 42 (Louvain: 2011); Studia monastica: Beiträge zum klösterlichen 
Leben im christlichen Abendland während des Mittelalters, ed. Reinhardt Butz and Jorg 
Oberste, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 22 (Münster: 2004); The Origin, ed. Prudlo. See 
volumes on “the mendicant orders” like Die Bettelorden im Aufbau: Beiträge zu Institutio- 
nalisierungsprozessen im mittelalterlichen Religiosentum, ed. Gert Melville and Jörg Ober- 
ste, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen n (Münster etc.: 1999); Economie et religion: l'expérience 
des ordres mendiants (X111* - Xv* siècle), ed. Nicole Bériou and Jacques Chiffoleau (Lyon: 
2009); Franciscan Organisation in the Mendicant Context: Formal and Informal Structures 
of the Friars' Lives and Ministry in the Middle Ages, ed. Michael Robson and Jens Róhrkas- 
ten, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 44 (Münster etc.: 2010); In proposito paupertatis: Stu- 
dien zum Armutsverständnis bei den mittelalterlichen Bettelorden, ed. Gert Melville and 
Annette Kehnel, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 13 (Münster: 2001); Vitasfratrum: Beitrüge 
zur Geschichte der Eremiten- und Mendikantenorden des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts. Festgabe 
zum 65. Geburtstag [Kaspar Elm], ed. Dieter Berg, Saxonia Franciscana 5 (Werl: 1994). 
Naissance et fonctionnement des réseaux monastiques et canoniaux (Saint-Etienne: 1991); 
Vom Kloster zum Klosterverband: Das Werkzeug der Schriftlichkeit. Akten des Internation- 
alen Kolloquiums des Projekts L 2 im SFB 231 (22.-23. Februar 1996), ed. Hagen Keller and 
Franz Neiske (München: 1997). 

Charisma und religióse Gemeinschaften im Mittelalter. Akten des 3. Internationalen 
Kongresses des "Italienisch-deutschen Zentrums für Vergleichende Ordensgeschichte," 
ed. Giancarlo Andenna et al., Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 26 (Münster: 2005). 

Aspects of Charity: Concern for One's Neighbour in Medieval vita religiosa, ed. G. Melville, 
Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 45 (Berlin etc.: 2011). 

Die Ordnung der Kommunikation und die Kommunikation der Ordnungen 1: Netzwerke: 
Klöster und Orden im Europa des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, ed. Cristina Andenna et al., Au- 
rora 11 (Stuttgart: 2012); Understanding Monastic Practices of Oral Communication (West- 
ern Europe, Tenth-Thirteenth Centuries), ed. Steven Vanderputten, Utrecht Studies in Me- 
dieval Literacy 21 (Turnhout: 2011); Viva vox und ratio scripta: Mündliche und schriftliche 
Kommunikationsformen im Mónchtum des Mittelalters, ed. Clemens M. Kasper and Klaus 
Schreiner, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 5 (Münster: 1997). 

Vita communis und ethnische Vielfalt: Multinational zusammengesetzte Klöster im Mittelal- 
ter. Akten des internationalen Studientags vom 26. Januar 2005 im Deutschen Historischen 
Institut in Rom, ed. Uwe Israel, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 29 (Münster: 2006). 
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frontiers,86 general chapter? generations,8® identity? individuality?? inno- 
vation;?! Jaw,?? Jaymen,?? noviciate,?* obedience,” regulation,?® space,?" sym- 
bolism,?8 and visitation.?? Many of the contributions and chapters also deal 
with the orders' primary documents. 


3.2 Approaches 
The first ideal-typical approach that we discern in the study of the orders 
and their documents concerns itself with legal categories. In the summa-like 


86 Monasteries on the Borders of Medieval Europe: Conflict and Cultural Interaction, ed. Emilia 
Jamroziak and Karen Stóber, Medieval Church Studies 28 (Turnhout: 2013). 

87 Florent Cygler, Das Generalkapitel im hohen Mittelalter: Cisterzienser, Prämonstratenser, 
Kartäuser und Cluniazenser, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 12 (Münster: 2002). 

88 Generations in the Cloister: Youth and Age in Medieval Religious Life - Generationen im 
Kloster: Jugend und Alter in der mittelalterlichen vita religiosa, ed. Sabine von Heusinger 
and Annette Kehnel, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 36 (Vienna etc.: 2008). 

89 Identität, ed. Breitenstein et al. 

9o Das Eigene und das Ganze: Zum Individuellen im mittelalterlichen Religiosentum, ed. Gert 
Melville and Markus Schürer, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 16 (Münster etc.: 2002). 

91 Innovation in Klöstern und Orden des Hohen Mittelalters: Aspekte und Pragmatik eines Be- 
griffs, ed. Mirko Breitenstein et al., Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 48 (Berlin: 2012); Innova- 
tionen durch Deuten und Gestalten: Klöster im Mittelalter zwischen Jenseits und Welt, ed. 
Gert Melville et al., Klóster als Innovationslabore 1 (Regensburg: 2014). 

92 Lars-Arne Dannenberg, Das Recht der Religiosen in der Kanonistik des 12. und 13. Jahrhun- 
derts, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 39 (Münster: 2008). 

93 Les mouvances laïques des ordres religieux. Actes du troisième colloque international du 
C.E.R.C.O.R. en collaboration avec le Centre international d'études romanes, Tournus, 17-20 
Juin 1992, ed. Pierrette Paravy and Nicole Bouter (Saint-Étienne: 1996); Religious and Laity 
in Western Europe, 1000—1400: Interaction, Negotiation, and Power, ed. Emilia Jamroziak 
and Janet E. Burton, Europa Sacra 2 (Turnhout: 2007). 

94 Mirko Breitenstein, Das Noviziat im hohen Mittelalter: Zur Organisation des Eintrittes bei 
den Cluniazensern, Cisterziensern und Franziskanern, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 38 
(Berlin: 2008). 

95  Oboedientia: Zu Formen und Grenzen von Macht und Unterordnung im mittelalterlichen 
Religiosentum, ed. Sébastien Barret and Gert Melville, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 27 
(München: 2005). 

96 Consuetudines, ed. Malone and Maines; Regulae, ed. Andenna and Melville; Rules and 
Observance: Devising Forms of Communal Life, ed. Mirko Breitenstein et al., Vita Regularis. 
Abhandlungen 60 (Berlin: 2014); Shaping Stability, ed. Pansters and Plunkett-Latimer. 

97 Geist und Gestalt: Monastische Raumkonzepte als Ausdrucksformen religiöser Leitideen im 
Mittelalter, ed. Jörg Sonntag et al., Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 69 (Berlin: 2016). 

98 Jörg Sonntag, Klosterleben im Spiegel des Zeichenhaften: Symbolisches Denken und Handeln 
hochmittelalterlicher Mönche zwischen Dauer und Wandel, Regel und Gewohnheit, Vita 
Regularis. Abhandlungen 35 (Berlin: 2008). 

99 Jörg Oberste, Visitation und Ordensorganisation: Formen sozialer Normierung, Kontrolle 
und Kommunikation bei Cisterziensern, Prämonstratensern und Cluniazensern (12. - frühes 
14. Jahrhundert), Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 2 (Münster: 1996). 
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handbook of late medieval religious life, L'Age classique (140-1378): Les religieux 
(1974), Jacques Hourlier analyses the legal framework of the various orders in 
seven parts: legal sources, forms of religious life, the religious person, the house, 
the order, external relations, and the law.!°° Each of these parts is divided into 
books, chapters, sections, and subsections, so that, for example, the chapter on 
“obligations” in the second book (“the nature of religious life”) of the third part 
(‘the religious person") consists of three sections (withdrawal from the world, 
union with God, sanctions), each with a number of subsections (e.g. stability, 
residence, clothing, the bull Periculoso, forbidden activities, and communal life, 
under “withdrawal from the world”). The difficulty with this broad and static 
approach lies in its oversimplification, superficiality, and limited factuality: to 
cover the essentials “completely” is, essentially, essentialism.!9! 

The second approach concerns itself with key topics. In Three Studies in Me- 
dieval Religious and Social Thought: The Interpretation of Mary and Martha. The 
Ideal of the Imitation of Christ. The Orders of Society (1995), Giles Constable fo- 
cuses on three aspects of the common theme of “the changes in religious life 
and spirituality in the eleventh and twelfth centuries” (Preface): the balance of 
action and contemplation in Christian life, the growing emphasis on the hu- 
man Christ, and the conceptual divisions of society and the emergence of the 
modern idea of a middle class.!©? Without an overarching thesis, the book con- 
centrates on historical change, viz., in religious thought and institutions, and 
discusses “a wide range of the medieval religious fraternity,’ including the less 
organized types of life such as hermits, recluses, crusaders, and penitents. It 
thus takes “a horizontal approach, studying three topics over the entire Middle 
Ages,” while its complementary study The Reformation of the Twelfth Century 
(1996) takes “a vertical approach, looking at many aspects of reform during a 
comparatively short period."103 

The third approach concerns itself with philosophical definitions. In The 
Highest Poverty: Monastic Rules and Form-of-Life (2013), Giorgio Agamben in- 
vestigates Western monasticism from Pachomius to St. Francis in order to 


100 Hourlier, L'Age classique. 

101 See Giles Constable, review of Hourlier, LAge classique, in Speculum 52 (1977): 143-146. 
A dynamic counterpart to Hourlier's ex post facto approach is Raymond Hostie's cyclic, 
psychosociological approach in Vie et mort des ordres religieux: Approches psychoso- 
ciologiques (Paris: 1972). Hourlier’s systematic, integral approach also reflects the general- 
izing efforts and abstract categories of dogmatic theology, e.g. Adolphe Tanquerey, The 
Spiritual Life: A Treatise on Ascetical and Mystical Theology, trans. Herman Branderis, 2nd 
ed. (Tournai: 1932). 

102 Constable, Three Studies. 

103 Constable, The Reformation. 
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“reconstruct in detail the life of the monks with their obsessive attention to 
temporal articulation and to the rule, to ascetic techniques and to liturgy.”!%* In 
answering two questions — “What is a rule, if it appears to become confused 
with life?”; and “What is a human life, if [...] it cannot be distinguished from 
the rule?” — Agamben develops the thesis that “the true novelty of monasticism 
lies not in the confusion between life and norm, but in the discovery of a new 
dimension, in which “life” as such, perhaps for the first time, is affirmed in its 
autonomy, and in which the claim of the ‘highest poverty’ and ‘use’ challenges 
the law in ways that we must still grapple with today.’ Very problematic in its 
confusion of monasticism and mendicancy, as well as in its lack of historical 
detail and spiritual background, this book is also very original in its philosophi- 
cal appropriation of the spiritual-legal tradition and in its “historical” reflec- 
tion in relation to human life itself. 

The fourth approach concerns itself with fundamental structures. In The 
World of Medieval Monasticism: Its History and Forms of Life (2016), Gert Melville 
gives both a historical account (chapters 1-16) and an analysis of the Grund- 
strukturen (chapter 17) of monastic forms of life in the Middle Ages.!0 Pre- 
sented here are seven basic structural elements as the “most important 
contours” of the world of medieval monasticism: “the individual and the com- 


»,« ».« 


munity”; “the monastery and the law"; "institutional forms: establishment and 
preservation"; "constructing particular pasts"; “cloister and world"; “tempora- 
lia”; and “the search for God toward knowledge of the world.” Together, they 
constitute the “common identity" of the vita religiosa, situated, in all its diver- 
sity and flexibility, in the medieval context of monasteries and orders. Combin- 
ing chronological with comparative perspectives, Melville thus describes the 
broader developments with a plenitude of detail, traces the transitory realities 
as well as transcendent qualities of religious life, and succeeds in maintaining 
“a delicate balance between institutions and spirituality, between texts and 
charisma, and between rules and reality in religious communities."106 

The fifth approach concerns itself with phenomenological dimensions. In Di- 
mensions of the Sacred: An Anatomy of the World's Beliefs (1996), Ninian Smart 
discerns seven dimensions of religion: ritual or practical; doctrinal or philo- 
sophical; mythic or narrative; experiential or emotional; ethical or legal; orga- 
nizational or social; and material or artistic.!°’ This pattern of seven dimensions 


104 Agamben, The Highest. Originally published in Italian: Altissima poverta: Regole monas- 
tiche e forma di vita (Milan: 2011). 

105 Melville, The World. 

106 Melville, The World, xi. 

107 Ninian Smart, Dimensions of the Sacred: An Anatomy of the World's Beliefs (Berkeley: 1998). 
The list of seven is drawn from the catalogue in Ninian Smart, The World's Religions: Old 
Traditions and Modern Transformations (Cambridge: 1989), 11-22. 
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has great analytical benefits.!°8 First, as a phenomenological tool it “explores 
and articulates [...] the modes and forms in which religion manifests itself?”!09 
Second, as a comparative pattern it “involves the discerning not only of like- 
nesses but of differences."!!? Third, as a dynamic schema it also discerns pat- 
terns of change (“a pattern of change in one context leads to different results in 
another context") and processes of institutionalization.!!! Fourth, as a dialecti- 
cal system it also analyses “the relationship between [the] different dimen- 
sions.”!!? Fifth, as a realistic checklist of aspects of a certain phenomenon it 
avoids descriptions and theories that are lopsided," e.g. overemphasizing 
spirituality. 


4 This Volume 


This Companion to Medieval Rules and Customaries is probably the first to cov- 
er a broad range of religious rules and customaries and to analyse the founda- 
tional sources of individual orders collectively, in one volume. Intended to pro- 
vide a refreshing means of framing the discussion, furthermore, is a shared 
conceptual and methodological perspective.!^ All authors were asked to deal 
with the following three developmental dimensions: (1) an introduction on the 
origins of the group in question and the spiritual practices that set it apart; (2) 
a (longer) part on the survival and authenticity of customary and other textual 
sources, including papal ones, and their contents; and (3) a concluding part on 
the "creative contributions," including schools, theology, arts and crafts, and 
architecture. The value of rules, customaries and bylaws is important in com- 
paring the ideals, and possibly the practices of various religious groups but it is 
important to understand that some of the topics discussed do not appear to 


108 A field-tested method: Krijn Pansters, "Kerk en religie in de Late Middeleeuwen (1200- 
1548), in Limburg: Een geschiedenis, ed. Arnoud-Jan Bijsterveld, vol. 1 (Maastricht: 2015), 
403-428. For the idea, see Peter Nissen, "Grensgevallen van religie: Over het onderzoek 
naar dimensies van het religieuze verleden in het gebied tussen Maas en Rijn,” in Onder 't 
kruys: Kerkelijk en religieus leven in het gebied van Maas en Nederrijn, ed. William A. den 
Boer et al., Publicaties van de Vereniging voor Nederlandse Kerkgeschiedenis 4 (Gouda: 
2010), 1-14 (3-6). See also my phenomenological analysis of the highly influential Domini- 
can constitutiones (customary of 1128) in Pansters, Spiritual Morality, 66—79. 

109 Smart, Dimensions, 1. 

110 Smart, Dimensions, 5. 

111 Smart, Dimensions, 7. 

112 Smart, Dimensions, 7. 

113 Smart, Dimensions, 8. 

114 See Vanderputten, review of Malone and Maines, eds., Consuetudines, 814: “[...] current 
lack of conceptual and methodological consensus among specialists." 
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derive directly from rules and customaries of this sort themselves. Architec- 
ture, for instance, is only implicated with regard to enclosed groups and par- 
ticularly women, and how they approach or are separated from the altar. Do 
customaries ever reflect on the actual work of book production, or the basic 
spirituality, or the private devotion to particular images, or the use of manu- 
script illuminations for prayers? Often not, but they do usually list a sequence 
of prayers and offices and private reading and devotions. Consequently, the 
same matrix of scholarly analysis, our threefold presentation, can generate a 
more general meaning with regard to like historical sources stemming from 
different traditions of medieval organized religion — a higher rate of return that 
transcends the well-drawn historical and historiographical boundaries of 
those individual traditions. This volume therefore sets the stage for compari- 
son of structures and ideas, which, ultimately, is key. 

Given the option of reflecting further on the phenomenological dimensions 
in addition to the three developmental dimensions, seven authors also adopt- 
ed Ninian Smart’s analytical concept of “seven dimensions of the sacred” as 
suited for the task. By doing so, they were able to present an alternative way of 
bringing out the different dimensions of religious regulation and legislation 
that are shared by this type of texts and that can be found in this way of docu- 
menting the main aspects of the shared religious life. In their sevenfold ana- 
lytical perspective, the mythic and narrative dimension (“It is typical of all 
faiths to hand down vital stories”!!5) relates to the order's history and mythol- 
ogy; the social dimension (“Every religious movement is embodied in a group 
of people, and that is very often rather formally organized”) relates to the 
order’s institutions and community; the doctrinal and philosophical dimen- 
sion (“Doctrines come to play a significant part in all the major religions, partly 
because sooner or later a faith has to adapt to social reality and so to the fact 
that much of the leadership is well educated and seeks some kind of intellec- 
tual statement of the basis of faith””) relates to the order's philosophy and 
theology; the experiential and emotional dimension (“And it is obvious that 
the emotions and experiences of men and women are the food on which the 
other dimensions of religion feed”!!8) relates to the order’s spirituality; the eth- 
ical and legal dimension (“The law which a tradition or subtradition incorpo- 
rates into the fabric can be called the ethical dimension of religion"!?) relates 


115 Smart, The World's Religions, 15. 
116 Smart, The World's Religions, 19. 
117 Smart, The World's Religions, 17. 
118 Smart, The World's Religions, 14. 
119 Smart, The World's Religions, 18. 
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to the order's juridical system and morality; the ritual dimension (“Every tradi- 
tion has some practices to which it adheres — for instance regular worship, 
preaching, prayers, and so on”!°) relates to the order's liturgy; and the material 
dimension (“The social or institutional dimension of religion almost inevitably 
becomes incarnate in a different way, in material form, as buildings, works of 
art, and other creations”!?!) relates to aspects of the domestic, the artistic, and 
the cultural. 

There are certainly downsides to such a phenomenological, anatomical ap- 
proach: by itself, it will not show how the original inspiration is one thing, the 
rule another, and the elaboration of the rule and the life in customaries and 
constitutions still another (a problem anticipated by our threefold perspec- 
tive).!22 It will also not clarify why concrete men and women committed them- 
selves to a certain way of life or how they reacted to the stipulations in these 
texts. But the format of analytical dimensions is suited to draw attention, par- 
ticularly in a comparative setting, to the dialectics of principle and practice, 
normation and formation, tradition and novelty, stability and variability, com- 
munality and individuality, and so forth.!23 It also covers, to a certain extent, 
the genealogical and technical background of the constitutional framework, 
its social and spiritual objectives, as well as its functional and contextual (con- 
templative, liturgical, caritative, pastoral) orientation. The breakdown may 
thus provide definition and detail with regard to the duties of daily life, the li- 
turgical rounds, the codes of observance, the spiritual direction and moral for- 
mation, the conventual procedures and arrangements, the hierarchies of pow- 
er relations, and the relations with the outside world. Most obvious is its ability 
to map the essential norms and structures and the main issues of central 
meaning and core motivation.!?* Finally, it offers a method to explore and ar- 
ticulate the rationality of medieval religious spirituality — that pur sang trait of 
the medieval religious outlook that can be defined as “the new capacity to ra- 
tionalize problems and organize on a wide scale, brought to bear upon the 
needs of the religious life,” or, more concretely, the capability to apply a consti- 
tutional framework to all kinds of vocations.!25 


120 Smart, The World's Religions, 13. 

121 Samrt, The World's Religions, 21. 

122  Pansters, Spiritual Morality, 79. 

123 On the use of the (French) term normation see Pansters, “Normation,” 41 (n. 157). 

124 Another comparative grid would be the one based on my categories of identity (e.g. Do- 
minican perceptions of God and preaching), authority (e.g. Dominican chapters and pri- 
ors), rationality (e.g. Dominican organs and procedures), and morality (e.g. Dominican 
vices and virtues), in Pansters, Spiritual Morality. 

125 Knowles, From Pachomius, 16. See D'Avray, Medieval; Melville, "System Rationality.’ 
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At this point, it is important to underline once more that the spiritual and 
organizational principles captured in the primary sources are all, in one way or 
another, related to real experiences and practices.?9 Take, for example, the 
moral principle of virtue. Virtue is not an abstract notion, but an active disposi- 
tion. As such, it is an essential and existential element in medieval religious 
spirituality. Even where virtue in our writings is more theoretical than practi- 
cal, it remains part of a desiderium, a will to virtuosity. It should be understood 
asareflection not of real moral perfection, but of a lack of it. Virtue is a marker 
of virtue-identity, of a drive toward virtuousness. It is thus a pillar of the com- 
munity's spiritual project and a motor of its living spirituality. It comes to life 
in specific circumstances and lives on in changing ones. It struggles to preserve 
its youthful vigor but remains, in concreto, an individual and social good. Virtue 
is relevant to the early Carthusians who, in a place of solitude and seclusion, 
seek a fortification of the spirit in order to acquire wisdom and goodness, ef- 
fect a rapprochement with God, and live in spiritual poverty.!2’ The virtuous 
attitudes cultivated in this form of life are basically concerned with monastic 
observance, perseverance, stability, and, last but not least, service to the world 
(by praying and preaching with the hands). Operating against wickedness (viz., 
love of carnal things and lack of spiritual virtue) are Benedictine virtues like 
zeal, humility, and discretio. Virtue is also relevant to the early Cistercians, who 
respond to a lack of observance in existing models and monasteries. They also 
respond to social and economic changes in the world, when they present their 
reform as a return to the original purity of the rule and the desert fathers. In 
reality, most new monasteries are far from remote or primitive, but a real spiri- 
tual push nevertheless leads to the restoration of manual labor and the one- 
year noviciate, the institution of a general chapter to tackle moral decadence, 
and the choice of the white habit.!2° With the latter, the promise of an embodi- 
ment of renewed virtue is complete. 

Virtue is relevant to the Augustinian orders (Premonstratensians, Augustin- 
ian Friars, Crosiers, and many more orders and congregations), whose mem- 
bers stay with a simple rule — an authoritative text written in a distant past — 
that gives groups of users wide latitude to make their own decisions and 
develop their own modus vivendi. Here, renewal and reform do not go against 


126 This means that the sources are also products and/or producers of those practices. See 
Pansters, Spiritual Morality, 197199. 

127 See Maurice Laporte, Aux sources de la vie cartusienne, vol. 2 (Grande Chartreuse: 1960), 
8-15. 

128 See Adriaan H. Bredero, "Cistercians and Cluniacs," in Adriaan H. Bredero, Christendom 
and Christianity in the Middle Ages: The Relations Between Religion, Church, and Society, 
trans. Reinder Bruinsma (Grand Rapids: 1994), 130-150 (130-134). 
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tradition, but neither do they go against a certain measure of freedom - a free- 
dom both recorded and restricted by decisions in customaries and constitu- 
tions. More importantly, Augustinian communities, whether active-apostolic 
or more contemplative, seek authenticity from an open and welcoming Prae- 
ceptum that is tailored to people’s needs and that establishes real forms of com- 
munity.!?9 The virtuous attitudes cultivated in these communities are basically 
concerned with internal harmony, communality, obedience, and service (to 
the world). Operating against misconduct are justice and mutual love. Natu- 
rally, poverty and humility continue to be essential components of right spiri- 
tual behavior. Virtue is also relevant to the early Dominicans, who pursue the 
salvation of people’s souls by preaching. Dominic decided that now “the 
preacher was to be a spiritual man, with no other authority than that which 
would come to him from the mission he had received from the church [of fight- 
ing heresy and strengthening Christianity], from his knowledge of the Gospel 
and from his manifest practice of imitating the apostles.”!°° Ecclesiastical obe- 
dience with humility, theological knowledge with zeal, and living a vita apos- 
tolica with moral purity (“in word and deed”): these are the driving forces. 
Virtue is relevant to the early Carmelites, who form a community that is 
dedicated to its own spiritual welfare. Activities that structure their days in- 
clude prayer and working for one’s living. The obligation to support oneself by 
manual work and the renunciation of private property go hand in hand. As 
typical representatives of the eremitical movement of the period, they live in a 
solitary place in cells grouped around the oratory.!?! The fraternal element 
does not disappear, but the eremitical element suffers when, from 1238 on- 
wards, the Carmelites move into European cities and buildings, soon to be 
transformed into a mendicant order. The virtuous attitudes cultivated in the 
early community are basically concerned with a shared observance and a reli- 
gious responsibility for the community and the self, which includes love, obe- 
dience, faith, and chastity. These and other virtues (justice, goodness, purity) 
operate against indiscretion — acts at variance with the accepted morality. Vir- 
tue, finally, is relevant to the early Franciscans, who form communities that are 
dedicated to the spiritual welfare of others. The brothers work for their food or 
beg from door to door, and they work for the salvation of others by going 
through the world and “preaching the virtues and the vices.” These early lesser 
brothers are humble and simple-minded, or desire to be so.!8? The virtuous 


129 See the chapter by Paul van Geest in this volume. 

130 Vicaire, Saint Dominic, 153. The Dominicans chose the rule of Augustine, an “excellent 
preacher,” because it allowed for provisions in support of the preaching life. 

131 See Jotischky, The Carmelites, 129. 

132 See Moorman, A History, 21-22. 
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attitudes cultivated by these lovers of the Lord are basically concerned with 
harmony and relationship, values that include obedience and service to others. 
Operating against the unjust ways of the world are total poverty and true 
humility - veritable signs of evangelical endowment. 


There are thirteen contributions to this volume, each of them looking into a 
particular order’s primary documents. The chapters are organized in the fol- 
lowing way: “monastic” (2-4) — “canonical” (5-8) — “mendicant” (9-13). 

In the early Middle Ages, the rule of Benedict (composed c. 530-550) was 
one of many guides to monastic life. It was written by an abbot in central Italy, 
based on his many years of supervising the cenobitic life that was becoming 
increasingly widespread in the Mediterranean and Western Europe in the sixth 
century. Benedict’s rule is both intensely spiritual and extremely practical, its 
contents including sections on everything from monastic humility to the 
round of daily prayer to eating and sleeping arrangements for monks - or nuns, 
since monastic women also organized communal life according to its princi- 
ples and teachings. The chapter by James G. Clark on “The Rule of Saint Bene- 
dict” discusses the spiritual, social, doctrinal, spiritual, juridical, practical, and 
material aspects of the rule in its medieval context. First, it addresses the 
broader historical impact of this rule that began in the ninth century, when 
Frankish reformers chose it as the guide to monastic life, preferring it to many 
others in wide usage before the Carolingian era. Once chosen as the monastic 
rule par excellence, it became the norm for European cenobitism, the basis for 
the influential Cluniac and Cistercian orders in the central Middle Ages and 
widely used all over the Christian West.133 

While the Cistercian order followed the rule of Benedict, there was only one 
Cistercian customary for monks and one for lay brothers. The chapter by Emi- 
lia Jamroziak on “The Cistercian Customaries" explains the development, 
structure, and contents of the Ecclesiastica officia in the twelfth century. This 
document, written for monks, regulated daily life in the monastery, its admin- 
istrative structure, the liturgy, the care of the guests, and the relationship with 
the outside world. The lay brothers, on the other hand, were governed by the 
Usus conversorum. The relationship between these texts and the practical and 
spiritual role of later compilations that replaced Usus conversorum is discussed 
in relation to the Cistercian practices of managing change, attitudes to tradi- 
tion, and the concept of origins. The chapter also raises the issue of custom- 
aries used by Cistercian nuns and why it remains a lacuna in the scholarship. It 


133 This chapter on the Benedictine rule includes some information on the customaries of 
Cluny. It is unfortunate that I had to cancel a chapter on these customaries in this volume 
due to the late withdrawal of the intended author. 
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shows how these customary texts were part of the wider process of institution- 
alization and transmission of tradition. 

As a statement of defining ideology and practice, the Carthusian custom- 
ary is similar to the rules of other religious orders. That it is not called a rule 
reflects only the fact that it was not a foundational document in the proper 
sense, but composed after the order had been in existence for about go years. 
If anything, its post-foundational status made it more durable, because by 
the time it was composed, the trial and error which attends the emergence 
of any religious order was largely behind the Carthusians. Of course, like 
other monastic orders, the Carthusians regularly updated their official cus- 
tomaries in response to shifting circumstances (e.g. secular and ecclesiastical 
politics, order-expansion, urbanization, requests for public access). The origi- 
nal text of the customary did not change, but its interpretation was affected 
by new statutes and, thus, its reception and function in the longue durée 
cannot be properly understood without some consideration of the nature 
and development of these statutes. The chapter by Stephen J. Molvarec and 
Tom Gaens on “The Carthusian Customaries” offers a review of the structural 
elements of the customary in relation to both the comparative themes and 
the elaboration of the Carthusian statutes. A short account of the structure 
of the document is accompanied by selected themes and aspirations which 
run through the documents and whose practical mutation over time is rep- 
resented in them. 

When Augustine was elected priest and bishop of Valerius, he continued 
to live in his community of lay monks in Hippo. It was for this community 
that he wrote his Praeceptum in 397. This document defined the ideal shape 
of communal life. It can be described as a normative fixation of his concrete 
experience of common life after his return to Africa. Augustine took into ac- 
count that men could choose an ideal way of life together, while not being 
compatible in character. In Milan and Thagaste, Augustine had lived with like- 
minded and like-shaped friends, but this was certainly not the case in Hippo. 
Augustine’s earlier findings were not so much rethought as tested and refined 
through his lived experience. The chapter on “The Rule of Saint Augustine” 
by Paul van Geest deals with the historical, sociological, and philosophical 
context in which the rule of Augustine emerged. It elucidates the textual dy- 
namics as well as its doctrinal and spiritual foundations, closing with an as- 
sessment of the position and reception of the Praeceptum within the history 
of Christianity. 

After an introductory survey of the early history of Saint-Ruf and the actual 
state of research of the existing customaries, Ursula Vones-Liebenstein, in her 
chapter on “The Customaries of Saint-Ruf/ re-examines the different texts 
passed on to us, from the earliest customs (eleventh century) and the Liber 
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ordinis of Abbot Lietbert to the manuscripts preserved in Santa Cruz de Coim- 
bra and Valence (thirteenth century) and the reform statutes of Giuliano de la 
Rovere (fifteenth century) and their wider influence. On the basis of these cus- 
tomaries, she explains the internal structures (abbot - dignitaries — canons — 
lay-brothers) and external structures (abbey — priories — general chapter) of 
the order, as well as central spiritual themes like withdrawing from the world, 
following the example of Christ, living in poverty, and pursuing purity of mind, 
self-denial, and charity. Naturally, the identity and self-perception of the can- 
ons of Saint-Ruf as a sacerdotal order formed the shape of their liturgy and 
their practice of scriptural reading. Further dealt with in this chapter are as- 
pects of daily life such as the chapter of faults, the vow of silence, and the dis- 
tinctive cloths and eating habits, as well as the material dimension of Rufian 
spiritual life. The chapter concludes with an assessment of the significance of 
the customaries for the progress and unity of the order over the centuries. 

In her chapter on “The Premonstratensian Project,” Carol Neel shows how 
the order of Prémontré, from its medieval origins to its modern development, 
has instantiated a dynamic tension between contemplative community and 
active apostolate. The personal model of Norbert of Xanten — wandering 
preacher, eventual archbishop, and founder of the many Augustinian houses 
eventually joined into circaries and general chapters under the governance of 
the first abbot of Prémontré, Hugh of Fosses — led throughout the twelfth and 
subsequent centuries to dual emphasis on isolation from the world and com- 
mitment to the care of secular souls. Distinctively Norbertine interpretation 
and reinterpretation of the rule of Augustine produced differing valuations of 
women’s participation among the canons of Prémontré while ritual and spiri- 
tual practice, especially profound devotion to the Virgin Mary, maintained the 
order’s responsiveness to its historical identity. Throughout, the work of Pre- 
monstratensian communities and the writings of individual canons have lo- 
cated the white canons’ place among religious orders in their inspiration by 
alternating separation from and engagement in contemporary society. 

The military orders were religious congregations founded with the double 
purpose of warfare and charity. This double purpose, which defined their dis- 
tinctively different task in the world and their distinctively different relation- 
ship with the world, set them apart from more traditional, monastic and ca- 
nonical, orders. Members of the military orders (knights, sergeants, priests) 
needed different instruments - different weapons - in order to fulfil the goals 
of their propositum. The chapter on “Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic 
Knights” by Kristjan Toomaspoeg describes the historical process of the cre- 
ation of the rules of these three major military orders from the first half of the 
twelfth century until the middle of the thirteenth century. It examines the 
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evolution of these rules, the characteristics of the communities that they 
aimed to establish, and the people, including women, thatthey addressed. This 
historical overview is followed by a reflection on the reception of these rules, 
including the theological, spiritual, juridical, and material contexts of their 
application. 

The members of the Dominican order, founded by the Spanish priest Domi- 
nic de Guzman and approved in 1216, preached the Gospel and combatted her- 
esy. The earliest customaries and institutiones, composed between 1216 and 
1220-1221 by Dominic and his brothers (and now lost), consisted of primary 
spiritual guidelines enriched with decisions from general chapters. In the ser- 
vice of the salvation of souls, the order soon created an organization that was 
highly rationalized. Crucial for this rationalization was a written law, whose 
principles were (1) endorsed by all members of the order and (2) flexible 
enough for adaption to new circumstances and needs. The result was a funda- 
mental body of laws, which soon became known as the Constitutiones. The 
chapter by Gert Melville on “The Dominican Constitutiones” focuses on the fol- 
lowing aspects of these Dominican “constitutions”: the emergence, material- 
ization, and approbation by all members of the order; its normative validity; its 
symbolicity in relation to the Dominican identity; its structure and contents, 
including the more extensive reforms (Raimund de Pefiaforte); the process of 
continuous renewal; and its commentary by Humbert de Romans. 

Franciscan friars also preached the Gospel, but their zeal was more directed 
at realizing evangelical poverty through spiritual repentance. The examination 
of the transition from the primitive propositum vitae followed by Francis and 
his first brothers in their quest to live the Gospel life to the Regula non bullata 
and finally the Regula bullata reveals the institutionalization of the charism of 
Francis of Assisi and the transformation of this group of men into an interna- 
tional religious order. Though this approach is not a novel one, it is one that fits 
well with the circumstances of the development of the Franciscan rule and the 
men who professed it. In her chapter on "The Rule of Saint Francis,’ Holly J. 
Grieco therefore examines the "seven dimensions" of medieval rules and cus- 
tomaries from the perspective of a Franciscan shift from novelty and creativity 
to tradition and stability. Such a shift, however, did not mean the abandon- 
ment of creativity within the order, since the brothers relied upon creativity to 
express the Franciscan charism within accepted canonical forms. 

For many historical, mythological, and institutional reasons, scholars speak- 
ing about the rule of Clare or the rule for the order of Poor Clares did not always 
refer to the same text. In fact, no less than four and arguably six different rules 
or rule-like normative texts governed communities of Poor Clares, their Dami- 
anite predecessors and so-called Minoresses during the thirteenth century and 
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after, and at least three rules continued to bear on the community life of Poor 
Clares and Minoresses through subsequent centuries, alongside of additional 
constitutions, commentaries and other regulations. The chapter by Bert Roest 
on “The Rules of Poor Clares and Minoresses” deals first of all with the histori- 
cal and socio-institutional context of the emergence of the rule(s) of Saint 
Clare. Then, it elucidates some distinguishing features of these texts with 
regard to the doctrinal, spiritual, and juridical identity of the communities 
they were supposed to govern, and the practical and material aspects of the 
way of life they proposed. The chapter closes with a more general evaluation 
of the position (and the limits) of these rules in shaping the religious life of 
Poor Clares and Minoresses between the thirteenth and the early sixteenth 
centuries. 

In 1289, the papal bull Supra montem confirmed the “Rule of the Third Order 
of Saint Francis” for those living the penitent life outside religious communi- 
ties. The main source for this rule was the Memoriale, a rule written between 
1221 and 1228 for a group of North-Italian penitents living “in their own homes.’ 
With chapters on internal organization, behavior, spirituality, and liturgy, the 
rule therefore aimed to regulate life in lay confraternities. With his bull, Pope 
Nicholas 1v practically established the order of the Brothers and Sisters of Pen- 
ance. He confirmed that Francis of Assisi was the "founder of this order" and 
the "author of this rule,” thus making Francis the founding father of an order 63 
years after his death (1226). Francis and his early companions had indeed em- 
braced penitential life and had identified themselves as penitents from Assisi. 
The penitential movement already existed before Francis. What is then the his- 
torical and spiritual connection between Francis, the penitential life, and the 
order of Penance? And why was this order only confirmed in 1289? These and 
other questions are answered by Jean-Frangois Godet-Calogeras in his chapter 
on "The Rule of the Franciscan Third Order" 

The Carmelite order traced its origins to the community of hermits on 
Mount Carmel in Israel. Spreading from their first European settlements in Cy- 
prus and Sicily (1238) into England, France, and the rest of Europe, they quickly 
developed into a mendicant order with active ministries. Historians who 
searched for the original document containing the rule of the Carmelite order — 
the rule that had been approved between 1206 and 1214 by the Patriarch of Je- 
rusalem, Albert of Vercelli — only found the oldest copy in a Carmelite text of 
1270 together with a copy of the second rule of the order from 1247. These two 
foundational texts illustrate the change in the way of life from eremites in the 
Holy Land to mendicants in Europe. Different versions of the rule furthermore 
reflect the changes made in order to keep a normative text best suited for the 
social, spiritual, and liturgical needs of the communities. In her chapter on 
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“The Carmelite Rule,’ Coralie Zermatten follows the consequent redactions of 
the Carmelite rule during the later Middle Ages, explaining the motives behind 
the changes made and focusing on its role as a normative text and as a basis for 
the statutes of the Carmelite general and provincial chapters. 

Finally, in his chapter on “The Augustinian Rules and Constitutions,’ Mat- 
thew Ponesse discusses the formation and development of the order of Augus- 
tinian Friars, investigating, in particular, the reception of the Augustinian rule 
by eremitical communities in the Middle Ages. He also considers how this or- 
der adapted the rule to specific organizational needs and a distinctive regular 
observance through the formulation of customaries. The first section explores 
the history of the order from its inception after the Grand Union in 1256 
through to its expansion into the fourteenth century. It discusses how the 
growth of the order brought on specific challenges that distinguished the Au- 
gustinians from other clerical communities within the mendicant movement. 
With respect to social organization, the constitutions placed great emphasis 
on loyalty to the prior general and his authority over daily observance, but also 
recognized the limited autonomy of local priors and provincials, the demo- 
cratic nature of community governance, and the need for annual general and 
provincial chapters. Although the constitutions borrowed much from existing 
Dominican and Premonstratensian customaries, they distinguished them- 
selves both doctrinally and spiritually with a heightened emphasis on solitude, 
penance, discipline, austerity, and poverty. The chapter concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the decline of the Augustinians in the fourteenth century, the relax- 
ing of various regulations to attract new members, and the formation of the 
Regular Observants, who sought to rekindle the discipline of the order. 


5 To Follow or Not to Follow 


The suggested analytical frameworks (of three developmental and seven phe- 
nomenological dimensions) for the formative histories of the orders dealt with 
in this volume are neither a rule nor a customary; it is not a matter of disobedi- 
ence when not all authors follow the formats in equal measure. The invitation 
to organize knowledge according to these patterns has nevertheless produced 
historical essays that introduce the history and spirituality of the orders while 
surveying the central topics (organization, doctrine, morality, liturgy, and cul- 
ture) as documented by these primary sources. Focusing either on the contents 
or the contexts of the central texts, the contributors to this volume thus con- 
nect interior traditions and normative programs (self-defining histories, fun- 
damental inspirations, theological models, basic codes of observance) with 
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external frameworks and communal practices (liturgical rounds, conventual 
procedures and arrangements, hierarchies of power relations, relations with 
the outside world) as recorded by the earliest generations of Benedictines, Cis- 
tercians, Carthusians, Augustinians, Premonstratensians, Templars, Hospital- 
lers, Teutonic Knights, Dominicans, Franciscans, Poor Clares and Minoresses, 
and Carmelites, respectively. They furthermore show the extent to which writ- 
ten rules and customaries “set the boundaries for legitimate experimentation” 
and “served as sources of inspiration rather than as templates for organizing 
the life of [male and female] religious.”!3* 

Taken together, the chapters in this volume also contribute to a comparative 
history of organized religious life in the Middle Ages. Preferably, such a history 
turns to these sources as primary witnesses first, demonstrating, for example, 
how these texts all present the new way of life in traditional theological terms; 
all tie particular domains of desired observance to morality and virtue; and all 
define their basic spirituality to a greater or lesser extent “in relation to each 
other"35 Notwithstanding strong influences and parallels, the different mo- 
tives and mindsets behind these texts must be clearly distinguished. The rule 
of Benedict (c. 550), spiritual guidebook of the Benedictine and Cistercian or- 
ders (among others), is “directed to those who strive for the highest possible 
perfection of their souls, which they seek to embed within the divine order.”!36 
The rule of Augustine (c. 400), important for the Regular Canons as well as for 
the Premonstratensians, Dominicans, and Augustinian Friars (whose constitu- 
tions influence each other), concentrates on “a spirit of brotherhood, powerful 
enough to overcome differences of status between poor and rich, along with 
mutual reliance on God, forgiveness, and love."?? The Carmelite rule, con- 
ceived as the formula vitae for a community of hermits on Mount Carmel by 
Albert of Vercelli (c. 1210), "established in outline the essentials of the Carmelite 


134 Vanderputten, Dark Age Nunneries, 11, 156. 

135 See, however, Pansters, Spiritual Morality, 15: "There are many more medieval genres and 
texts, as well as different documents of original texts, that can function as witnesses to the 
complicated process of institutional and moral formation in the orders' earliest phase of 
existence. Next to normative sources like foundational letters, rules, customaries, and 
constitutions, other medieval texts like treatises, commentaries, and biographies would 
have to be studied in order to paint a more complete picture of religious identity forma- 
tion and originary forms of life." 

136 Melville, The World, 29-30. 

137 Melville, The World, 12. 
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way of life”!38 The focal point of the rule of Francis (1223), finally, “was to be 
found in guidelines concerning fasting and penance, in the manner of frater- 
nal correction, in norms regarding preaching authority, and in regulations re- 
garding entry to the order and the establishment of a noviciate.”!39 

These sources, all dealing with aspects of place (inside, outside, boundar- 
ies), time (eternal, limited, scheduled), mission (pray, worship, minister), imi- 
tation (footsteps, Gospel, apostles), authority (God, superior, man), commu- 
nity (rule, custom, freedom), individual (soul, mind, body), process (beginning, 
progress, perfection), virtue (habit, exercise, action), and vice (weakness, pun- 
ishment, dispensation), all have different genealogies and backgrounds. The 
genesis of the Carmelite and Franciscan rules is in many ways incomparable to 
the adoption of early medieval rules by the Cistercians, Premonstratensians, 
Dominicans, and Augustinian Eremites. Furthermore, historical descriptions 
of the durability and success of these normative documents should always in- 
clude a "negative" reading that investigates the setbacks and the impractica- 
bilities of their “positive” program by paying attention to rejection and resis- 
tance, divergence and deviation, breaches and discontinuities, exceptions and 
concessions, controversies and apostasies, and conflicts and failures. Finally, 
the multidimensional analyses presented in this volume do not oppose a sub- 
jective reading of rules and customaries, which certainly retain their relevance 
in today's world. I invite all, including scholars on the safe side of science, to 
look further and go further, viz., into the fabric of medieval regulated reli- 
gion.!#0 Its legacy of traditional practical wisdom - a tested aretaic tactic!*! — 
is a treasure trove of spiritual and moral encouragement: “if they see anyone 
doing something, even though it appear evil, they shall suppose that it is good 


138 Melville, The World, 251: "Here, in contrast, the deeply contemplative piety of the hermits 
themselves seems to have been enough to guarantee that the spirit of the community's 
norms would be followed." 

139 Melville, The World, 215-216. 

140  Pansters, Spiritual Morality, 189. 

141 Pansters, Spiritual Morality, 16: "The religious ‘normative systems’ that are examined here 
generally consist of coherent but dynamic sets of lived and tested inner attitudes, trained 
in practices that are aimed at the realization of spiritual perfection. Connected to these 
sets and practices, and often constitutive of them, are central theological ideas revolving 
around the role of Christ, grace, sin, the human will, mystical experience, singularity and 
universality, and the like." 
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or done with a good intention, for human judgment is often deceived”;!#2 "[1]et 
them be meek, peaceful, modest, gentle, and humble, speaking courteously to 
everyone, as is becoming"? "see that the bounds of common sense are not 


exceeded, however, for common sense is the guide of the virtues.”!** And so 
forth. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Rule of Saint Benedict 


James G. Clark 


1 Introduction 


The rule of Benedict was one of many models for a religious life to be fash- 
ioned in late Roman society in the face of an uncertain future, but it was the 
only one that endured long after that world had passed away. In fact, from 
the time it was first written down, perhaps in the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury, the rule was never out of the sight or the mind of Latin Europe for a mil- 
lennium. There is a witness to it surviving from every half-century onward 
from around the year 800. At the opening of the sixteenth century, it was the 
only monastic code to be in print in each one of the principal European lan- 
guages; during the Renaissance its polyglot status made it certainly the best 
known of any textual authority, doctrinal, historical or literary, from the early 
Middle Ages. 

In some respects, it was an unlikely story of success. The author to which the 
rule was always attributed himself lacked the clearly focused identity which 
had helped to secure the authority of other early codes. Benedict of Nursia 
(c. 480-c. 560) was not well-known even in his own generation. His renown in 
his own time as a pioneer of monastic life did not have the reach beyond his 
region of John Cassian’s Lérins, Cassiodorus’ Vivarium or Columbanus’ Bobbio. 
Unlike these centers of religion, Benedict’s citadel at Montecassino was top- 
pled less than a decade after his death. He was commemorated in the next 
generation by Pope Gregory I (r. 590-604), who made a collection of his 
miracles, but notwithstanding his own pontifical dignity this was the record of 
a man of local reputation, who had lived and died scarcely a hundred miles 
from where the future churchman had made his own monastic profession. 

Gregory's memoir characterized the man but contained no body of 
doctrine — that is to say, core principles — to which the rule itself might be an- 
chored. By contrast with so many other champions of the monastic way, Bene- 
dict left no other written work. Almost every one of his contemporaries had 
developed their monastic vision in companion pieces, homilies, letters and 
sermons; the same was true of the fathers of the Latin church, Augustine and 


1 See Terence G. Kardong, The Life of Saint Benedict: Translation and Commentary (Collegeville: 
2009). 
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Jerome, and, in fact, of some later medieval authorities, such as Bernard of 
Clairvaux (c. 1090-1153). Benedict's rule itself was short in its overall length and 
slight in the discussion offered in its chapters. Expressed often in phrases from 
Holy Scripture, its style and tone is that of a simple homily. In this respect its 
difference from its nearest contemporary could not have been greater. The rule 
of the Master, made probably in the Lazio region of Italy (although the Campa- 
nia and even southern Gaul have also been proposed) a generation earlier, is a 
vast compendium on the making of the monastic life, its principles and the 
minutiae of its practice.? 

Yet it is these features that explain how the interest in and influence of 
Benedict's rule were sustained over time. The relative obscurity of Benedict 
may have limited the early profile of Cassino and its code but it also freed the 
rule from any primary source of transmission. It was not published at a par- 
ticular moment in time nor was it circulated through any predetermined chan- 
nels. Rather it passed organically into the general currency of Latin Christen- 
dom. Detached from any larger doctrinal tradition or confessional manifesto, 
it was unusually, it might be said, uniquely, transferrable. This was perhaps es- 
pecially critical in the second half of the first millennium as the final dissolu- 
tion of the old Roman polity saw the driving-force of the Latin church shift 
from the south of Europe to the north. The simplicity that set it apart from its 
peers made it pre-eminently adaptable to the changing circumstances and 
contexts of Christian living. Moreover, it lent it a longevity over centuries of 
change. Benedict's rule still resonated when the world beyond the monastery 
was no longer simply unstable but presented the creative challenges of struc- 
tural, economic and cultural development. 


2 Historical Dimension 


Benedict and his rule were among the last representatives of an impulse for 
monasticism which had energized clerical and lay elites in Rome and its do- 
minions since the end of the Christian persecutions in the early fourth century 
CE. By the time of Benedict’s birth (c. 480), pioneering communities of monks 
had been planted even on the northeastern frontier along the Danube; in the 


2 The Rule of the Master, trans. Luke Eberle (Kalamazoo: 1977), 75-79; RB 1980: The Rule of St. 
Benedict in Latin and English with Notes, ed. Timothy Fry (Collegeville: 1980), 79-90; The Rule of 
Saint Benedict, ed. and trans. Bruce L. Vernarde (Cambridge: 2011), xxi. For an alternative view 
of the relationship between the rules of Benedict and the Master, see Marilyn Dunn, The Emer- 
gence of Monasticism: From the Desert Fathers to the Early Middle Ages (Oxford: 2000), 128. 
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stabler territories of central and southern Gaul and the Italian provinces north 
and south, they prospered in their populations and their production of rules.? 
Benedict acknowledged this heritage, representing himself standing in the 
shadow of the “monuments of exemplary monks" (73,6). He named Basil of 
Caesarea (d. 379), alluded to Cassian’s Conferences and Institutes (42,3; 73,5) 
and in almost every chapter betrayed a familiarity with Augustine, Jerome and 
Pachomius. His rule did not simply reference their authority, it assimilated it. 
The doctrine of the Latin and Greek pioneers that preceded him shaped his 
prescription for the formation of a monk and his regime of spiritual and physi- 
cal discipline; it has been widely argued that he took as his template the code 
of a near contemporary called “the Master” following it, at times to the letter, 
for the first fifty of his seventy-three chapters.* 

Benedict’s place in history can be more clearly defined than his own time- 
line. There are few certain facts about his life, and almost all that is known, or 
can be assumed, rests on the authority of a single source, a narrative of miracu- 
lous episodes compiled by Gregory the Great in the last decade of the sixth 
century, perhaps thirty years or more after Benedict’s death. Gregory’s purpose 
was to establish Benedict, a man blessed in nature as in name, as a worthy 
subject for veneration. Yet his testimony also traced a context for the origin of 
the rule, capturing in his thirty-eight chapters of acts and miracles Benedict's 
journey from the solitary to the communal life, from rocky fastness to a popu- 
lous colony of oratories. Obliquely, it also dated its introduction and use by 
naming as witnesses to the narrative the first three superiors to succeed him in 
his colony, one of whom carried his example to the monastery of the Lateran 
in Rome. 

From these references it can be inferred that Benedict lived at least into the 
550s, and perhaps as far as 560. The network of communities which had gath- 
ered around him by this time, under the central direction of his own church 
and convent at Montecassino, is generally understood to be the birthplace of 
his rule as a written code. There is no dated nor dateable reference in the text 
itself. The only event in the history of his colony that may help to fix the text in 
time was its first sacking at the hands of the Lombards whose invasion of the 
region began in 568. Cassino was finally abandoned in 581. This is the latest 
date at which Benedict’s rule could have been compiled there and given the 


3 Benedicts lifespan has been set between 480-500 and 547-560, differences on which are 
founded contrasting interpretations of the rule, as either a precursor of, or a response to the 
Justinian investment in monasticism in the face of pagan incursions: Georg Holzherr, The 
Rule of St Benedict, trans. Mark Thamert (Collegeville: 2016), xlv, lviii; Dunn, The Emergence, 
66, 76, 86-87. 

4 See above, note 2. 
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attrition of the time it is more likely that any textual tradition had been estab- 
lished before 568. In 747, Pope Zachary (r. 741-752) presented the monks that 
re-colonized Cassino with a manuscript of the rule claimed to be Benedict’s 
autograph.? Tangibly, the rule may be said to be a document of the middle 
years of the sixth century; verbally, and in its vision for Christian spirituality, it 
seemed to speak from a more distant past. 

Like the majority of ancient texts, the transmission of the rule was un- 
planned and incorrigibly plural. The community that abandoned Cassino 
scarcely twenty years after Benedict's death were said to have carried his auto- 
graph manuscript with them. This was believed to be the same book, appar- 
ently now in the possession of the papacy that was returned to them by Zach- 
ary. Gregory the Great, writing in Rome only three decades after Benedict's 
death, knew the rule well enough to quote it in his commentary on the book of 
Kings. Yet there are textual intimations that the rule had already reached out in 
directions beyond Rome and its hinterland. The rule of the Gallic Bishop Ferre- 
olus of Uzés (d. 581), although offering an original plan for the monastic life, 
does appear to respond to an awareness of Benedict's code; a rule that origi- 
nated in the north of Italy in the last quarter of the sixth century, the rule of 
Paul and Stephen, may also have been written in the knowledge of Benedict's 
framework although again there is no verbal correlation.® 

In the first half of the sixth century an awareness of the rule, its reputation 
if not always its text, can be documented advancing further to the north. The 
missionary and monk Columbanus (d. 615) surely knew of the rule although 
it may have been his successor, Waldebert (d. 668), who first used it at his col- 
ony at Luxeuil, Burgundy.’ Venerandus, patron of a monastic community at 
Hauterive, Provence, wrote in c. 625 to his diocesan, Constance, bishop of Albi 
(fl. 625-647), proclaiming that the brethren there lived according to the rule of 
Benedict.? Two rules for monastic women made between c. 630 and c. 660, one 
attributed to Bishop Donatus of Besancon (d. 658), the other to Jonas of Bob- 
bio (d. 659), borrowed extensively from Benedict, reproducing between forty 
(Donatus) and fifty (Jonas) chapters verbatim.? In the middle of this period, 
probably the text also reached south to Cassian's former island colony at Lérins, 
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and west along the valley of the Loire to a new colony of monks at Fleury (651). 
The inspiration they found in Benedict’s customs led them to Cassino and his 
relics which they returned to their own church in 674.1? It was the knowledge 
kept in these burgeoning monasteries that transmitted the name and customs 
of Benedict into the new network of churches in England. Baducing the Nor- 
thumbrian learned of Benedict at Lérins in 665-668, took his name, as Bene- 
dict Biscop (d. 690), and at least some of his customs to shape a monastery of 
his own at Monkwearmouth, Northumbria." His onetime companion, Wilfrid 
of Ripon (d. 709), may have met the renown of Benedict in Rome or Lyons, but 
it was from Fleury that he may have taken the text of the rule. Wilfrid’s per- 
sonal authority as a prelate assured a presence for the rule not only across Eng- 
land's northern frontier but also in the south and west where he also contrib- 
uted to the formation of an institutional church. The strength of English 
interest in the customs of Benedict as the seventh century turned was of criti- 
cal importance to its advance into northwestern Europe.!? It was a missionary 
from England, Winfrith, renamed Boniface (d. 754), who propagated the rule in 
Frisia and Germania, founding, or refounding, communities in Luxembourg, 
Hesse and the Rhineland.!? It may have been the vigor of these German colo- 
nies with Columbanian roots that the first written witness to the rule appeared 
in eighth-century Ireland in the Collectio canonum Hibernum.* 

Itis the English context that also provides the first witness to the descent of 
the text of the rule. The earliest surviving manuscript, now classified as Oxford, 
Bodleian Library MS Hatton 48, has been dated to c. 700 and may itself have 
been a product of the Wilfridian network of monasteries. It carries a version of 
the text that is different from that derived from the manuscript returned to 
Cassino which the monks maintained was Benedict's autograph. As might be 
expected from a path of transmission that reached north and west at the same 
early date, the difference of this version demonstrates that alternative redac- 
tions had arisen in a little more than a century after Benedict's death. The 
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influence of the northern European network from which it emerged enabled 
the variant, textus interpolatus, to eclipse the Cassinese textus purus before the 
end of the eighth century. However, soon, and certainly before the end of the 
ninth century, a hybrid text which synthesized the two, the textus receptus, had 
replaced it as the most widely witnessed version throughout the continent.!? 
The reputation of the rule, and even a reading knowledge of the text may 
have grown organically but its adoption as a primary code was the result of 
institutional action. Bishop Wilfrid was said to have set it above other customs 
for the monastic life and prescribed its use in those monasteries he founded 
or re-formed. By the time of his death there may have been an acceptance of 
the rule's higher authority. Bede of Monkwearmouth (d. 735) had digested it so 
fully as to echo its opening prologue in his commentary on the books of the 
Old Testament. The first formal prescription for the adoption of Benedict's 
rule was made at a synod for the Germanic church convened by the Frankish 
prince, Carloman (d. 771), in 743 and overseen by Boniface, now archbishop of 
Mainz. The prince shared with the prelate a view of Benedict's primacy; within 
three years Carloman had surrendered his lordship and made his profession 
at Cassino. Carloman's Concilium Germanicum offered a blueprint for the 
princely leadership of the Frankish church.! His Carolingian successors used 
the instruments of royal authority to organize and invigorate the practice of 
religion in their expanding imperium. The regulation of monastic custom was 
taken up as defining feature of their legislative programs. In a sequence of ca- 
pitularies and councils the Emperor Charlemagne (r. 800-814) demonstrated a 
growing interest in the disciplined conduct of monastic life and a determina- 
tion for common customs to be adopted throughout his domain. His Admoni- 
tio generalis (789) called for monks to adhere to a rule; the Council of Frankfurt 
(794) presented Benedict's prescriptions as the standard point of reference for 
matters of individual and collective discipline; the position was reaffirmed at 
the first Council of Aachen (798).!® Charlemagne's outlook was to some degree 
shaped by a direct encounter with the textual authority of the rule as curated 
by the monks of the restored community at Cassino. Prior contact with the 
Cassinese emissary, Paul the Deacon (d. 799), caused him to request a copy 
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of their putative autograph manuscript of the rule which was dispatched to 
him in 787.1? The manuscript was placed in the custody of a new colony of 
monks at Kornelimunster, Inde, founded in 814 by Benedict, abbot of Aniane 
(d. 821), at the instigation of Charlemagne’s son and successor, Louis the Pious 
(r. 813-840). There it served as an exemplar for copies carried to key monaster- 
ies across the Carolingian empire. Abbot Benedict had been Louis's agent in 
the renewal of monastic life in his kingdom of Acquitaine in which the rule 
itself had been an important instrument. Now Louis aimed to extend reform 
across the empire. At synods convened at Aachen, the imperial capital, in 816, 
817, and 818-819, Benedict's rule was designated as the sole rule for monks and 
in a synoptic sequence of canons the discipline, domestic life and governance 
of communities was brought into conformity with its customs.?? At the same 
time, Abbot Benedict compiled a concordance of rules for monks which un- 
derscored the precedence of Benedict's rule since it glossed each chapter by 
reference to other customs.?! 

The effects of the Carolingian reforms were limited and short-lived but their 
seigniorial model for the promotion of the rule endured. When in the early 
tenth century William the Pious, duke of Acquitaine (r. 893-918), initiated a 
religious revival in his territory, he acted with the record of Aachen clearly in 
view. He settled a monastic colony at Cluny under Berno of Baume (d. 927), 
already a reformer of religious life in Burgundy, and committed them to the 
customs of Benedict. Berno secured a network of six monasteries sharing the 
same adherence to the rule. His successor, Odo (d. 942), extended it far beyond 
the region: to the west taking in Fleury and monasteries in Normandy and to 
the south, even into the Italian peninsula to Rome and Montecassino itself. 
The Cluniac mode of monastic life evolved as it expanded. Already in the time 
of Odo, aspects of their observance, domestic customs, governance, and disci- 
pline diverged from Benedict's prescriptions. Yet what passed through the net- 
work without alteration was an identification of the rule as the primary source 
of their way of life.?2 
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Contemporary with Odo’s leadership of Cluny, under the patronage of rival 
rulers of the empire, Louis Iv (r. 920-954) and Otto I (r. 936-973), Adalbero, 
bishop of Metz (929-962), began a renewal of monastic life at Metz which was 
extended north into Hesse and Regensburg. Like Cluny, the defining feature 
was a common acceptance of the priority of the rule of Benedict.?? In the sec- 
ond half of the tenth century, England's monarch, Edgar (r. 959-975), directed 
his primate, Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury (958-988), to reform abbeys 
and cathedral churches through the imposition of the rule. Here there was a 
direct confrontation between the customs of Benedict and other traditions as 
not all of these communities were on the point of collapse. At Winchester and 
Worcester communities following a canonical rule were edged out or expelled 
to be replaced by those explicitly professed to the rule.?* In these contexts, as 
at Cluny, the mode of life followed the contours of Benedict's code but also 
consciously cultivated their own local variations. Their significance in the his- 
tory of his rule is not in the making of a Benedictinism but in claiming an au- 
thority for the text that was greater than its peers and in particular, higher than 
the rules for canons that were already spread wide through the European 
church. For the status of the canonical life in the hierarchy of the institutional 
church, the monastic revivals of the tenth century represented a turning point. 

The use of the rule as an instrument of reorganization and renewal was re- 
vived a century later as the papacy, under Gregory VII (r. 1073-1085) and Urban 
II (r. 1088-1099), reached out for a greater social and spiritual authority for the 
institutional church. It was under the advantage of protective papal privileges 
that Cluny again expanded its network of affiliates sharing a common commit- 
ment to the tradition of asingle rule. William of Volpiano (d. 1031) had strength- 
ened Cluny's influence in Normandy in the first quarter of the century; now it 
was bound closer under Lanfranc of Bec (d. 1089).2° Appointed the first Nor- 
man primate of the conquered kingdom of England (1070) he reintroduced the 
rule to the principal monasteries where since the tenth-century reformation 
any recognizably monastic customs may have been eroded.?® Enriched and 
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enlarged by their new Norman patrons, this network of English monasteries 
transmitted their rediscovered tradition to Scandinavia and to Ireland.?” The 
continuing influence of Cluniac prelates and their Norman patrons also se- 
curely planted the rule in Scotland for the first time.28 A comparable compact 
in the empire between Henry Iv (r. 1084-1105) and monastic leaders looking to 
recover their communities created a reformed network centered on the abbey 
at Hirsau, taking Cluny, and its commitment to the Benedictine tradition as its 
model.?9 It was the missionary impulse of the mother house of Cluny which 
carried the rule into Iberia.?? The contribution of Cluny was not only to estab- 
lish observant Benedictine monasteries in Spain and Portugal but also to in- 
flect the territorial conflict with the Muslims with a further spiritual inspira- 
tion, the cause of a monastic — and specifically, Benedictine — church militant. 
At Christendom’s other contested frontier, in the Middle East, Benedict’s rule 
arrived early and flowered following the Latin settlement secured by the First 
Crusade (1095-1099).?! 

By the turn of the eleventh century successive regional reform movements 
had served to establish the primacy of the Benedictine rule and to prove its 
value in advancing the governing authority both of church and state. However, 
they had not transposed the common commitment to the customs of Benedict 
into any larger organizational structure. They had formed regional networks 
but generally these owed more to the charisma of their leadership than to the 
force of the customs themselves. Cluny itself was not a cohesive entity, less an 
empire, more a protectorate. The rise of the rule of Benedict did not give rise to 
a Benedictine order. 

Perhaps the most important effect of these movements was not in fact the 
geographical spread of the rule or its eclipse of other codes but rather that 
they fixed it as a fount of original monastic inspiration. This brought to Bene- 
dict’s customs a status they had not known in their first centuries, an affiliation 
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with the precepts of the foremost patristic authorities. It caused some of the 
most radical movements of the Gregorian period to identify the Benedictine 
way as route out from the worldly compromises of the institutional church. In 
the last years of the eleventh century, monks from Molesme broke from their 
community to attempt to realize the literal observance of Benedict’s rule in 
the Burgundian forest at Citeaux. The form of life the Cistercians developed 
diverged from Benedict’s conception of a monastic community although they 
continued to venerate the text and its author as cornerstones of their monasti- 
cism.32 From the same root at the same time at Fontevrauld, Robert of Arbris- 
sel (d. 1116) developed a variant of reformed religious life for men and women 
in parallel communities.?? The influence of the rule was also acknowledged by 
others in a new wave of monastic pioneers which now passed over northern 
Europe at the close of the twelfth century: Carthusians, Gilbertines, Premon- 
stratensians. In the next century it was also to be found informing the shape 
and the culture of a different form of clerical community, the college of schol- 
ars located in the new universities.?^ 

The development of new modes of clerical life, together with a diversity of 
monastic orders, did not unsettle the status of Benedict's rule but they did 
bring to an end its role as the staple tool of church reform and religious re- 
newal. In the generations after 1200, secular and ecclesiastical authorities 
turned to canonical and mendicant structures to encourage devotion and to 
enforce discipline. The juridical development of the institutional church be- 
tween the pontificate of Gregory vir and Innocent II (r. 1198-1216) caused the 
rule also to be displaced from measures to regulate those monasteries which 
identified themselves with its tradition. The papacy used the direct authority 
of its councils and the devolved agency of its legates to extend its reach into 
national and regional churches, creating a framework of canons by which sec- 
ular and regular clergy might be governed. Their commands carried a distant 
echo of the spirit of the rule but above all they were formulated in reference to 
the corpus of canon law.?5 The formation, or reformation, of a monastery was 
no longer primarily to realize the life of the rule but rather to fulfil its legal 
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requirements. Beneath the authority of Rome and her agents, from the early 
thirteenth century there was an emerging pattern of episcopal regulation. The 
visitation of all except exempt abbeys placed another layer of legislation be- 
tween monks and their rule; the bishops’ injunctions acknowledged the cus- 
toms of Benedict as their source of spiritual inspiration but it was the authority 
of the canons, conciliar, legatine and of their own province, by which they 
were called to account. In time the canons even jostled the position of the rule 
in the convent's chapter meeting where they were read to reinforce their gov- 
erning authority.3® 

While it originated with their secular and ecclesiastical masters to an extent 
the monasteries internalized the displacement of the rule by other sources of 
authority. There was a long tradition of individual houses, and networks of in- 
terconnected houses, generating their own governing canons. These were the 
main instrument of the reforms of Lanfranc in England or William of Hirsau in 
Germany; in the twelfth century they framed Cluny’s relationship with its af- 
filiates. In the face of an expanding corpus of canon law, the monasteries ex- 
panded their own legislative enterprise. In England, where the Benedictines 
had obeyed the papal command to form themselves into governing chapters, 
from as early as 1219 a sequence of statutes was issued at triennial intervals ad- 
dressing every aspect of observant and domestic life.?" In the wake of the ecu- 
menical council of Konstanz (1414-1417), the monasteries in the old imperial 
territories were governed in the same way.?® Even where there was no general 
or provincial chapter, increasingly in the later Middle Ages, customs were de- 
fined through the medium of canons issued in chapter, whether it was their 
own, or the parent they recognized. The authority invested in laws made out 
and inside the monastery acted not only to displace the rule from the discourse 
on custom but also to diminish its force. The presence of the law made it pos- 
sible to rationalize divergence from the rule; indeed by the turn of the thir- 
teenth century, the canons of the monasteries' chapters, and of the papal 
councils and episcopal visitations, became a context in which the mitigation 
of monastic obligation could be openly discussed. 
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In the wake of these developments, inside the monasteries Benedict's rule 
was made a code more of precept than practice. This did not distance the 
brethren from its written word but it did change their consumption of it. 
A new critical apparatus was set around it, more extensive than in the early 
Middle Ages, placing particular emphasis on its doctrine, such as Benedict's 
formula for the profession of a monk, and its spiritual counsel, on the pursuit 
of Christ-like perfection. These new commentaries were widely circulated, 
and, perhaps especially in northern Europe, they came to serve as a surrogate 
for the text of the rule itself. Its preceptive value and its practical application as 
textbook of monastic formation was enhanced also through translation. There 
had been versions of the rule in the Old English, French and German vernacu- 
lars as early as the tenth century but from the turn of the thirteenth century 
the number and linguistic range of the translations rapidly expanded. Down to 
1500 as many as seven different High and Middle German versions of the rule 
were made; a Middle Dutch version was written in the mid-fourteenth century; 
in the second quarter of the fifteenth century, a verse version in Middle English 
was written for a monastery of women.?? With the coming of mechanical 
printing, the production of translations of the rule outpaced Latin editions. 

The widening distance from the customs of the rule in later medieval mo- 
nastic practice, and the interposition of a growing legalism, provoked calls for 
a strictly observant reform. The first was reinforced by papal authority: Celes- 
tine V (1294) as Pietro da Morrone had practiced a pure Benedictinism at Mai- 
ella (Abruzzo). He constituted his community as a monastic order in 1244 and 
it won papal recognition in 1264.^? A century later, at the instigation of another 
pontiff, Gregory X11, an observant reform was initiated at the abbey of St. Gius- 
tina in Padua by Luigi Barbo (1381-1443) who had come to a Benedictine profes- 
sion after periods in the reformed orders of friars and Regular Canons. San Gi- 
ustina established a congregation of affiliate monasteries; under its influence 
in 1433 a Benedictine reform was initiated by Johann Dederoth (d. 1439) at the 
monastery at Bursfeld, Lower Saxony.*! In parallel the ecumenical council at 
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Konstanz had stimulated discussion of monastic reform in general and in par- 
ticular the uniform observance of the Benedictine rule. Nicholas Speyringer, 
abbot of Melk, on the banks of the Danube, offered his house as an exemplum 
of what might be realized.*? Under the legatine authority of Cardinal Nicholas 
of Cusa (1401-1464), the model of reform carried through a network of 
houses.^? 

The exalted patrons of these congregations, and their conspicuous scale, 
returned the rule to the mainstream of the currents for orthodox reform in the 
second half of the fifteenth century. Notwithstanding the indiscriminate anti- 
monasticism of spokesmen such as Erasmus (1466-1536), Benedict's text was 
taken up as a worthy subject of study by Christian humanists. Guy Jouenneaux, 
abbot of St Sulpice, Bourges (d. 1507), published his own version of the rule in 
French in 1500 (printed by Geoffroy de Marnef in Paris). The English divine, 
Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester (d. 1528), published a new English render- 
ing of the text at the turn of 1516 (printed by Richard Pynson in London), the 
same moment that Erasmus' own New Testament first found an audience. 


3 Social Dimension 


The rule of Benedict created more communities and congregations of religious 
men and women than any other in Latin Europe. To foster a monastic society 
was the fulfilment of a vision he articulated in his text. Benedict appealed to 
the individual, urging them to rise up and to run from the dark ways of the 
world (prologue, 13) to reach instead for the light and the height of perfection 
(73,2). Yet his way did not lead into the isolation of a wilderness but to a place 
of mutual aid and common purpose which he characterized using a variety of 
terms, a school, a tabernacle and, in his closing words on the subject, a home 
(prologue, 22.45; 73,8). His commitment to a religious life in community re- 
flected the currents of his own day in Rome and its dominions; perhaps it was 
reinforced for him, as it was for others of his generation, not least Cassiodorus, 
by the palpable instability of social bonds even at the centrepoint of the old 
empire. Above all, however, it was shaped by his assimilation of the tradition of 
those fathers who in earlier generations had built communities in the Greek 
East (Basil, Pachomius) and the Latin West (Cassian, the Master). Benedict 
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reaffirmed the value they perceived in the common life, as much for one of 
their number as for all; the form and functions of the community founded by 
the rule of the Master which he followed as if it was his own. Still, there was a 
significant difference of emphasis in his representation ofthe society of monks. 
For his Greek and Latin masters it was merely a framework, a pragmatic means 
to an end that was far from easily realized, a spiritual reformation of the self. 
Undoubtedly individual fulfilment was the greater goal. The Rule Master dis- 
cussed the daily conduct of the community in great detail but the concern that 
eclipsed it in his very lengthy rule was the disciplinary challenge of directing 
the individual. Benedict did not set the common life in service to the personal 
journey of the professus. He reached rather for a symbiosis. It was the practice 
of spiritual virtue as an example for and in exchange with one another by which 
the brethren would advance to perfection: “let them vie with one another [...] 
let no one follow what he thinks useful to himself, but rather to another" (72,7). 

Benedict's community was open to anyone among the “multitude of the 
people" (prologue, 14). The implication of the chapters of the rule on the ad- 
mission of monks and their occupation in worship and manual work was that 
it was expected that they would be laymen (19-20; 48; 58). The further infer- 
ence of the emphasis attached to the quality of the liturgical performance and 
the practice of private reading was that his target were men of education. His 
allusions to conferences, institutes and lives of the earlier fathers were made 
for those schooled as he was in recent Christian literature (73,5). Clergy were 
considered only as a possible adjunct to community to be admitted judiciously 
and on condition that their status went unmarked, except in the celebration of 
the Mass (60,4). The rule also described a secondary community surrounding 
the monks that was equally open. Together with the domestic servants of the 
monastery and the porter at the gate, the colony was to be open to any artisan, 
and, remarkably, they were permitted to operate there commercially (57,4). 
There was also to be passing traffic in the secular and church authorities of the 
region (62,9; 64,4; 65,3), as well as other visitors (53; 59), and the poor and sick 
the support of whom was an instrument of good works (4,1419). 

Like his Latin models, the society of monks Benedict described in the rule 
bore the unmistakable imprint of his own late Roman world. The collective 
responsibility for labor, the supply of food, the maintenance of law and order 
and the punishment of those that broke it reflected the city from Benedict and 
his followers had come. It has been suggested that the regulations concerning 
property and the privilege of collective over individual rights to it (33; 54,3) 
carried a conscious echo of the novel codes of the Emperor Justinian I (527- 
565).** Certainly, the importance attached to a sole governing authority, to be 
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selected by and representative of the collective view but to be invested with 
great and inviolable power, cast the monastery as res publica which Benedict’s 
Roman contemporaries still recognized as the ideal for any human society. The 
governor abbot was to be the custodian of the law of this society, which was the 
written word of the rule itself. The scale of punishments prescribed for the law- 
breaker mirrored the secular world, from public confession (46,3-6) and con- 
demnation (23; 30), to corporal discipline (28,1) and, finally, banishment (28,6- 
8). At the same time, Benedict's conception of a community self-sufficient “in 
all [its] necessaries” spoke of an extra-mural environment, the villa complex 
of an extended family, its dependents (children, the elderly), its servants (of 
the kitchen, field and workshop), a waypoint for diverse visitors and strangers. 

Here, especially, Benedict’s Roman traditions were colored by Christian ide- 
als. This was to be a “heavenly home,’ a “holy family,” with the abbot and those 
in his care aspiring to emulate the Good Shepherd and his flock. As such there 
was to be no recognition of rank (21,4). The only distinction was to be the 
natural marker of age. Children were to be under the authority of adults and 
the adults were to be ordered by seniority (63,1.9). Nonetheless, Roman values 
vied with Scripture in the status to be ascribed to those with particular knowl- 
edge or skills and the hierarchy implicit in the different roles described for 
monks, priests and the categories of domestic servant (23,3; 31,1-2; 32,1). In fact, 
Benedict looked out to people beyond the monastery itself combining his 
Christian ethic with a degree of engagement in contemporary society and its 
organization. 

This distanced his rule from its sources. These codes represented the out- 
side world only as the antithesis of the monastic society and its principal 
threat. Beyond the passages shared with Benedict, the Rule Master’s long dis- 
course expressed a powerful introspection: “[w]hat is important is that noth- 
ing remain with you in the world for your son, except God” (91).*5 In contrast, 
Benedict drew out from his rendering of the Master's precepts, his seventy- 
seven tools of good works, a sense of public mission.*6 He gave practical in- 
structions for the care of the poor and sick and, unlike the Master, there was no 
specified restriction on their access to the community. Kinfolk and other visi- 
tors, even strangers, were to be welcomed and again the arrangements for 
them did not retain the strict measure of the Master, that they should be kept 
locked inside their accommodation.^? Benedict's rule saw a relationship with 
the world not only as a spiritual benefit for the monastery, an opportunity to 
prove their Christ-like transformation, but also as a political necessity. In chap- 
ters that were more concise and focused than the Master, there was a clear 
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sightline to the institutional structures surrounding the monastery, the dioce- 
san whose involvement in the appointment of abbot or prior would not be 
avoided, and the noblemen whose personal investment in the community de- 
manded is own response (59; 62,9; 64,4; 65,3). 

Almost nothing is known of the scale or the scope of the first monasteries to 
acknowledge Benedict’s rule, but it is possible that their society was not too far 
removed from his vision. Their monks were mostly laymen; where something 
of their social origin is known, it seems they were often of high rank and edu- 
cated. Perhaps the first conspicuous departure from the letter of Benedict's 
code was its adoption for a community of women; two rules, of Bishop Dona- 
tus of Besancon, and Regula cuiusdam ad virgines, attest to its influence on fe- 
male religious life by the middle of the seventh century; before 700 it was 
among the authorities used to configure double houses of women and men.*® 
Priests were admitted, and some career monks progressed to the priesthood, 
but they were always a minority in these early centuries, even as the Mass ac- 
crued more significance in their daily worship. Certainly, some early champi- 
ons of the rule were bishops, such as Wilfrid of Ripon or Boniface of Metz, and 
there appears to have been a common association between the attributes of 
abbacy in the Benedictine mold and prelacy, as apparent in the title “Biscop” 
awarded to Benedict of Monkwearmouth. But these monasteries were in no 
sense homogenous, clerical environments: they followed the founder's precept 
to its logical end in offering a home to a diverse population of both sexes bound 
together only by a common dependency on the continuation of the colony. In 
fact, the definition of community was more fluid than in the rule itself. Monks, 
even the superior, migrated back and forth between colonies. There was no 
legal obligation to a common rule, as Benedict's was only the best known 
among many from which their customs were drawn. 

The call to commit to the sole authority of the rule, made in the reforms of 
the ninth and tenth centuries, curbed these diverse and dynamic communi- 
ties. The central focus of the reform codes was the uniform observance of the 
common life, in worship, work, diet, dress and domestic arrangements. The 
measure of success was not merely conformity but communality. The superior 
was reminded of the expectation that they shared in the experience of their 
brethren. The Aachen synodalia of 816 declared (IIII) that abbots must share 
the common life of their monks (ut abbates communes esse debeant suis 
monachis).^? As the professed community was more closely bound, their sepa- 
ration from others was more strictly defined. The dualizing of the monastery to 
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accommodate both genders faded from view. The restrictions on routine mo- 
bility were reinforced while the principle of stability was explicitly aligned to 
the house of their profession. Contact with guests was more precisely policed 
than in the prescriptions of the rule. The admission of novices was to be at 
least as difficult as Benedict had counselled, if not more so since seculars were 
prohibited from the school of the monastery and the motive of any clergy com- 
ing there was to be severely tested. 

The movements of the tenth and eleventh centuries, in Burgundy (Cluny), 
south central England and the old imperial dioceses, attached the same prior- 
ity to the strict definition of the monastic community. The customs they ad- 
opted returned their adherents to Benedict’s prescriptions not only for daily 
life, in respect of dress and diet, but also for the community’s relationship to 
the world beyond, receiving outsiders in the ritual frame of the mandatum. 
They echoed the Carolingian reformers’ concern for the strict regulation of 
admissions; indirectly they made their society more exclusive through their 
affiliation to secular rulers, attracting a high proportion of princely and noble 
recruits. By the very manner of their development these movements also en- 
couraged a wider conception of monastic society that encompassed a network 
of communities. In the case of Cluny, at first this was more organic than has 
often been suggested and it was not until the twelfth century that an abbot of 
Cluny reached towards the identification of a Cluniac nation under the au- 
thority a single chapter general.5? In England, and at Gorze and Hirsau in Ger- 
many, however, the formation of a regional bloc was the primary objective of 
the prelates and princes that sponsored the reform.*! 

These movements also advanced an idea of the monastery's place in the 
world which while it was aligned to Benedict's general and specific precepts, to 
give aid and consolation and to provide for the poor, care for the sick and bury 
the dead, promised profoundly to transform their role. In their customs the 
monastic community was to perform particular acts of observance for presid- 
ing authorities in secular society: at Cluny, Duke William, in England, King Ed- 
gar, at Gorze and Hirsau, the German princes. This added a dimension to the 
monk's work of God of which there was no trace in the rule itself: not only was 
it for the spiritual profit of one and all in the professed community, but its ben- 
efits might also be shared by the society beyond. Specifically, it cast the monas- 
tery at least as an instrument of secular authority, if not its possession. These 
reformers added to this major novelty with precise requirements for the provi- 
sion of alms which extended the general principles articulated in the rule. 
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The transactional relationship with the world pioneered in these move- 
ments cameto define allmonasteries thatidentified themselves as Benedictine. 
The idea of the social utility of the monk’s work of God was the main impulse 
for the spread of new foundations in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
the networks of houses now extended into previously unmonastic regions of 
Europe knew it to be their raison détre as well, perhaps even better than knowl- 
edge of the rule itself. Now the rule's conception of a self-contained monastic 
society was steadily eroded. It was not only that the secular world considered 
these monasteries to be under a social contract; increasingly, the institutional 
church also looked for them to contribute to its own pastoral enterprise. The 
succession of papal and legatine canons called for monks to follow the same 
formation of a secular clerk, to be educated through the same curriculum, to 
progress to the same universities and to progress through the same steps to 
ordination. The conspicuous effect was not in fact to clericalize monastic soci- 
ety as a whole but to stratify it as monks embraced a variety of roles, from serv- 
ing priests to archdeacons exercising jurisdiction over the secular church, and 
regent masters at the universities. These transformations accelerated in the 
later Middle Ages but the spiritual and social welfare contribution to society 
contracted, in part as a direct result of the economic attrition that followed the 
Black Death but also simply because the idea no longer resonated in commu- 
nities now crowded with clerical and public institutions pledged to provide the 
same. 

The late impulses for reform of the fifteenth century did not attempt to ad- 
dress these fundamental changes to the structure and social relations of Bene- 
dictine communities. Rather, they worked within what was now an established 
framework, to raise a cadre of educated leaders to apply their experience of 
clerical milieu and the institutional church to the comprehensive renewal of 
regular life and the formation of new networks, unions and congregations 
which could lend a degree of resilience in an increasingly hostile world. 


4 Doctrinal Dimension 


The rule of Benedict was not an original articulation of the monastic ideal but 
an assimilation of some of the most influential traditions of the eastern and 
western churches together with, in the rule of the Rule Master, a tract of his 
own, recent times. Yet Benedict's text was no simple work of synthesis, not- 
withstanding its reproduction of no fewer than fifty chapters from the Master. 
The Master's formidable manifesto was condensed and cut judiciously; the 
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precepts of other authorities were not quoted directly but rather recalled and 
echoed. He blended their ideas into a formula for the monastic life familiar to 
his contemporaries but with a distinctive character of its own. The exposition 
of established values in a consistent voice, with clarity and conspicuous brevity 
persuaded medieval readers of a doctrinal authority that eclipsed any critical 
awareness of its derivation. 

The keystone of Benedict's doctrine, and arguably its most distinctive fea- 
ture, was his command for the practice of the monastic life always to be guided 
by a principle of moderation. The Latin moderatio is found only once in the 
rule, in relation to the punishment of those that speak after Compline (42,11), 
but throughout the text synonymous phrases recur, equality, measure and pro- 
portion. In their very vocation, Benedict called for his monk to be devoted both 
to worship and to manual work; and both occupations were to be limited by 
what was reasonable taking account of the season and the relative strength of 
the brethren (10,1-2; 18; 25; 37,2). Domestic strictures were to be applied ac- 
cording to age and physical wellbeing, making small allowances for youth, and 
greater for the old (48,24-25; 37,1). Discipline was to be proportionate both to 
the offence and the persistence of the offender. Governance was a balance be- 
tween the individual leadership of the abbot and the collective authority of 
the community. The abbot’s own conduct was an even course between com- 
mand and action, severity and loving kindness. Even the separation from world 
was, in Benedict’s counsel, to be counterbalanced with a vocation of service to 
visitors, the poor, the sick and the unburied (4,14-19; 53; 61). 

Within this ethical framework, Benedict taught that the dynamics of the mo- 
nastic life were derived from the headship of the abbot. The monastery was not 
merely an instance of the social community where the superior served by might, 
hereditary right or designated the first among equals. Rather it was cast as a com- 
munity of kindred, an extended family headed by an affective father (2,7.24). As 
in any family, the qualities of his character and conduct should be imprinted 
upon them. Drawing out a dual analogy, Benedict also represented the abbot as 
the spiritual father of a community of believers, a pastor, charged with the cure 
of their souls, Christ-like but also like Christ on a Messianic mission to lead them 
to the tabernacle, holy hill or heavenly home where he would preside (2,38). Ev- 
ery collective act prescribed in the rule, from the performance of the night office 
to their occupation of the dormitory, was undertaken at his command. 

At the same time, Benedict challenged the counsel of his source texts by 
suggesting that the capacity of any individual, the abbot, their brethren or any 
of the unprofessed in contact with the monastery, was of secondary impor- 
tance to the sovereign power of the community (57,2; 62,7-8). He did not share 
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the Rule Master’s great anxiety over the threats that assailed the spiritual, 
social and even physical self of the monk.?? His rule of life was not “single 
combat" (1,5). Therefore he did not repeat the full force of the Master's prohibi- 
tions and penalties for the professed, designed for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the monastic vocation. Benedict saw the community of the monastery 
as resilient, capable of enduring when confronted either by internal indisci- 
pline or the conflicting demands of outsiders, the noble parents of prospective 
novices, or secular priests seeking a place in their numbers. Its strength was 
rooted in its removal of every social distinction (2,18.20). The community of 
the professed was not ordered by innate rank or acquired office, even that of 
abbot; only the natural human differentiation of age, of the passing of one 
generation ahead of another, were acknowledged. 

This is not to suggest that Benedict's rule significantly diminished the denial 
of the self as the beginning of the monastic journey. Benedict used the words 
of the Rule Master to call on his brethren to transform themselves in their 
words, deeds and in the object of their lives, turning away from their imma- 
nent presence towards the prospect of eternal life. But Benedict counselled 
that this was the task of their monastic lifetime, to be tackled by degrees, with 
perseverance, according to such practical considerations as age and physical 
capacity (prologue, 48-50; 58,8). He differed also from earlier authorities in 
suggesting that it should be powered not by an absolute rejection of the world, 
in full contempt of its inherent tendency to sin, but in a reasonable separation 
of it. Further, developing the Rule Master's own doctrine of good works, he 
contended that the personal reformation of the professed was in no small 
measure dependent upon their active demonstrations of charity in the world 
(4,14-17). 

The person of Benedict himself was not readily identified with the doctrine 
of the rule. By contrast with the framework Master’s rule, in which the master 
addressed his disciple, here there was no pronouncement from the founding 
father. Throughout, in the sources he reproduced and in his own phrases, the 
only conspicuous canonical authority was the scripture of the Old and New 
Testaments. By implication at least, the monastic precepts of the rule therefore 
were nothing less than an articulation of the religious life prescribed in the 
word of God itself. Yet Benedict also advanced the idea that the rule itself 
might be charged with the canonical authority. Not only does his rule carry the 
force of law, it is sacred code, a Holy Rule (sacra regula) (23,1; 65,18). 
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The first monastic communities to know of the rule not only regarded it as 
a valuable source of doctrine on the religious life but also identified it closely 
with the figure of Benedict as a Roman divine of proven renown. This response 
reflected the gravitational field generated by Rome in the years of mission, con- 
version and pagan incursion in north, west and central Europe. Probably it also 
showed the centrality of Gregory’s Dialogues in the curriculum of monastic 
formation. The conviction that the rule conveyed a characteristically Benedic- 
tine doctrine was reinforced by the Carolingian reform program. Paul the Dea- 
con put the phrase doctrinam Benedicti in the epistle to Charlemagne he 
penned on behalf of his abbot, Theodomar. Charlemagne's call for the Cassi- 
nese recension raised the text to a sancta scriptura.°? Now, as part of the re- 
forming enterprise, Benedict’s doctrine was awarded the distinction of a criti- 
cal apparatus borrowed from biblical exegesis: a concordance (attributed to 
Benedict of Aniane) and an interlinear gloss, compiled even as the energy of 
the Frankish movement was fading, by Smaragdus of Saint-Mihiel (d. 840). 
These texts amplified the teachings of the rule. The difference between the 
professed and the unprofessed was to be unequivocal. The headship of the su- 
perior was to be total; his pastoral care unceasing so that, in the words of Sma- 
ragdus, “he never stops preaching” (a praedicatione sermone non cessat).°* In 
this discourse he was also represented unambiguously as male, although a 
concept of female headship had already been articulated in the earliest re- 
sponses to the rule.55 

The reformers of the tenth and eleventh centuries were inspired by the re- 
cord of the Carolingians and similarly affirmed that Benedict's rule was the 
primary source of monastic doctrine. Yet in the formulation of their customs 
they approached it less in the manner of scripture than as another form of 
patristic authority, wise counsel worthy to be followed but not beyond further 
comment. Although at Cluny Benedict's call to submit to the law of the Holy 
Rule was invoked, both its spirit and its substance were subject to change. The 
balance between worship and work was at least unsettled as the office was 
lengthened and elaborated and the real burden of manual labor was passed 
over to hired hands. By the twelfth century Cluny's critics, such as the Cister- 
cian Bernard of Clairvaux, claimed that their dependence on employees and 
the income they generated had detached them entirely from the teachings of 
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the rule.96 The formation of Cluny’s monks was strictly aligned to the prescrip- 
tions of the rule but as a community they were not set apart from the secular 
world: on the contrary, they were bound to it with obligations for prayer in ex- 
change for their material support. Against this background, Benedict's concep- 
tion of the headship of the abbot was colored by current notions of lordship, 
both clerical and lay. The adaptation of Benedict’s model was not as pro- 
nounced in England’s reform movement but there was the same exchange of 
monastic worship for patronage and material support. 

The interventions made in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, exter- 
nally through papal councils and legatine canons, and internally through ca- 
pitular governance, to reinvigorate the monasteries applied the original doc- 
trine of the rule only selectively. The alignment of monastic life to other 
constituencies of clergy was now considered as great an imperative as the 
revival of claustral discipline, and many of the canons addressed aspects of 
their conduct, the administration of property, priesthood, preaching and uni- 
versity study which had no place in Benedict’s teachings. They did continue to 
affirm the principle of self-denial, in diet, dress, and domestic comfort. The 
harmony of a life blending contemplation with action was frequently upheld. 
The image of Martha and Mary became the most common recollection of the 
text of the rule.57 They also returned to the exemplary leadership of the abbot, 
although as institutional life increasingly detached them from the observant 
community even in the context of canons for reform it now read as something 
of a nostalgic backward glance. 

This discourse shaped the outlook of the late medieval reformers in the net- 
works of Padua, Melk and Bursfeld. While in their rhetoric they invoked the 
Holy Rule as the necessary standard of disciplined observance, and they 
reached out for its most distinctive motifs, in the measures they introduced 
they were reconciled to many of the departures which had long been accepted. 
They welcomed the secular influence of the university which had been pro- 
moted by papal authority; in order to secure learned masters, they eased the 
canonical strictures on the entry of clerks and even laymen. The secular attri- 
butes of late medieval abbacy, these reformers used as a lever to turn a com- 
munity, its network of affiliates, and its wider affinity of secular patrons to their 
cause of reform. Of the original doctrine of the rule, perhaps their priority was 
its Biblicism, that the professed of Benedict not only walked with Christ in his 
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tabernacle but absorbed his whole Testament in spirit and in word.?® Like 
many Benedictines even outside these fervent networks of reform, they also 
bound themselves to the recovery of the vocation of Mary alongside that of 
Martha, to revive the craft of the community and in particular the making of 
books.59 

As the pre-Reformation church increasingly sought to impress its own ide- 
als on the old monastic order, it was to the old dictum of moderation that their 
leaders returned. When Cardinal Thomas Wolsey urged the English Benedic- 
tines to transform themselves into ascetics in the mold of the early Christian 
church, they responded that it would be contrary to the teachings of their fa- 
ther, Benedict, whose doctrine was moderatio.99 


5 Spiritual Dimension 


The rule was not only a guide to the tenets of monasticism but also a manual 
for the spiritual formation of a monk. Although the structure of the text might 
suggest that the progress of the professed along the “narrow way" (prologue, 
48) has been interrupted or even overlooked following a sequence of ten chap- 
ters on the content of the offices, eight on the punishment of offences, a fur- 
ther ten chapters on the day and night offices and more than a dozen on do- 
mestic practicalities, the journey and its ultimate goal is made the climax of 
the text: “let the monks practice [virtuous] zeal with ardent love" for this zeal 
“leads to God and life everlasting” (72). 

To the outsider, the formation of monks might be assumed to begin with 
their rejection of the attributes of the secular world. It is the case that the prac- 
tical and ritual acts prescribed by Benedict for the clothing of the novice and 
their solemn profession expressed their departure from the world and the ef- 
facement of their worldly identity (58). But these were only physical and social 
transformations. In the rule, the spiritual beginning of the monks was their 
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simple acknowledgment of the awe-ful reality of God. In the prologue words of 
the Rule Master, he who will listen to the precepts of the master is one who 
already has an intimation of the darkness of death that is closing on his own 
horizon and is inclined to know the fear of the Lord.® Such fear is the precon- 
dition for the obedience that is the first obligation of the monks; it is the first 
step towards ultimate humility which only had the capacity to open them to 
the love of God. Yet fear is not only the impulse to the monastic life, in 
Benedict’s treatment it is its very lifeblood. Fear is the cast of mind required for 
the monk to withstand the rigors of the rule: “do everything in the fear of the 
Lord” (3,11); “let them perform the work of God in the fear of God” (50,3). It 
must be the common foundation of every member of the community what- 
ever their seniority or status. The first attribute of those designated to hold of- 
fice, even the superiors themselves, is “the constant fear of the shepherd’s 
future examination" (2,39). Their fear is properly informed by due acknowl- 
edgement of the ever-present danger of sin. Although he reiterated the greater 
part of his spiritual message, Benedict moderated the Rule Master's sustained, 
severe disciplinary tone. His rule lacked something of the Master's fatalism 
over the individuals' propensity to sin, even after their monastic profession.9? 
But he did represent the brethren as assailed on every side by diabolical agency 
and urged them to call to mind their "dread Lord" (prologue), and "give no 
chance to the devil" (43,8). 

The spiritual progress of the monk is made before God but in the presence 
of Christ. To depart from the world for this rule is to enter into discipleship 
with Him (4,21), and at the close (73,8) Benedict offers the reassuring counsel 
that Christ will help his brethren to fulfil the rigors of the rule. Christ's own 
example among men is presented as the standard of conduct to which they 
must aspire. The abbot, as the first among them, is called upon to embody this 
measure, to model before them the Christ-like ways that they must learn to 
imitate (2,2). 

Above all, they should demonstrate Christ's own capacity for and quality of 
spiritual love. Their love should sustain and secure them as a community, en- 
gendering a general fraternity and an acceptance of the governance of their 
superior; it should serve the outside world, as much as any practical, material 
aid; profoundly, it should also propel them towards God: “we shall run the way 
of God's commandments with expanded hearts and unspeakable sweetness of 
love" (prologue, 49). The practice of spiritual love was to be the principal study 
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of the professed; its reward would be a spiritual completion, “arriving at that 
heavenly exaltation” (7,5). 

The spiritual ascent of the monk was quite distinct from the experience of 
the devout in any other constituency of the church. Benedict borrowed the 
most memorable phrase of the Rule Master to affirm that his monastery should 
bea “school for the Lord’s service” (prologue, 45).9? The monk’s pursuit of Christ 
in life and work was wholly removed from what might be possible for any good 
layman and, at least by implication, a different vocation to that of the priest. 
It did not represent the highest plane of spiritual purity. Benedict repeated the 
Master’s cautionary comments about the different kinds of religious life pos- 
sible in his day and the different demands they presented and he added that his 
was but a rule for a beginner (73,8). Yet it was a regime which brought “greater 
heights of knowledge and virtue” (73,9) than were possible elsewhere. 

The spiritual syllabus of the rule became the cornerstone of the Benedictine 
monasticism built between the ninth and the eleventh centuries. The Carolin- 
gian reform rested in particular on the representation of this way of life as a 
purer form of religion than was practised elsewhere. Smaragdus contrasted the 
“ordinary life” of the faithful in the world, bound by general precepts, with the 
monastic life which transcends the world to a living that is “more perfect.’ He 
painted the monastery as a place between earth and heaven, where the pro- 
fessed “contemplate [...] the presence of God and the numerous assembly of 
angels."6^ The movements that returned to and renewed the Carolingian blue- 
print in the next century elaborated the vision of a journey towards the divine. 
In his vernacular translation written to attract a new cohort onto the Benedic- 
tine path, Aethelwold of Winchester introduced the rule as nothing less than 
“our guide into Christ.’ In the customs he compiled for the new English net- 
work, known as Regularis concordia, and also in the customs cultivated at Clu- 
ny, the cult of Christ and his cross became not only the defining principle of 
their spiritual discipline but also the principal focus of their life of worship. 
Here the novel feast of the Transfiguration found a place in the calendar.96 In 
its English articulation, the figure of Christ also cemented the spiritual life of 
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the monks with the social position of their monastery, since it offered a divine 
analogue for the role of the earthly patron, the monarch, or great lord. 

Yet the same obligation to lordship, in particular to offer intercession, 
steadily detached the monasteries which adopted the customs of Benedict 
from the spiritual program of the rule. The discipline of observance was now 
applied not to their own professed path but externally, and collectively, to the 
profit of their patronal community. At any rate the very nature of the spiritual 
service expected of them now set male Benedictines on a different course from 
the profession according to the letter of the rule. To meet the demand to mark 
popular feasts and private Masses the majority were prepared for ordination 
and a lifetime of priesthood. The syllabus of studies promoted by the secular 
church to assure the quality of this monastic clergy separated them further 
from the spiritual goals which their founder had prescribed. The study of the 
monk was no longer first and foremost a mental reformation, to achieve a 
self-conscious compunction in presence of the divine, but a practical mastery 
of the textual and ritual apparatus of the institutional church. It was this turn, 
an apparent relegation of the spiritual regime of the rule to theory rather than 
practice that catalyzed the separatist reform of the Cistercians. It also contrib- 
uted to the appeal of Carthusian monasticism which widened significantly in 
the century after 1250. Pietro da Morrone's effort to re-establish original obser- 
vance of the rule in a form that was recognized by Pope Urban 1v in 1264 was, 
above all, a reaction to this same trend. 

In the later medieval centuries in the mainstream of Benedictine monaster- 
ies, the motifs of the rule's original spirituality were objects of nostalgic inter- 
est, touchstones for ancient tradition whose traces they felt very keenly even if 
they knew it to be long passed. In England, a monk trained in the clerical cur- 
riculum of his own day but withdrawn from his house to an island cell, pub- 
lished a sequence of meditations which self-consciously, and polemically, of- 
fered a pattern of spiritual formation released from the preoccupations of 
scholasticism and the clergy.5" In the reformed congregations of the fifteenth 
century, the original spirituality of the rule was recalled in an historical frame. 
The names of exemplary monastic saints were formed into repertories, ar- 
ranged chronologically and their lives were recorded in collective biographies 
de viris illustribus; both were presented to recruits to the congregation as es- 
sential reference works.59 
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In its final chapter Benedict represented his rule as only provisional, a starting 
point for the pursuit of a religious life (73,8), yet what was described in the 
preceding pages amounted to a complete structure for a monastic society. It 
was the scope of his vision for the ordering of those seeking the monastic way 
of life which so appealed to early church leaders. By contrast with many of its 
models and sources, in this rule the organization of the monastery was given 
equal weight to its spiritual impulses and it was conceived in a form which 
seemed to reflect the nature of authority and its limits as they understood it in 
their own world. 

Notwithstanding the communal ethic and the effacement of personal iden- 
tity and rank, Benedict’s monastery was organized as a hierarchy. The body was 
to be governed by its head, an abbot. The precedence of this abbot over the 
community of the monks was expressed in the language used to describe their 
role: they were maior (2,1), “superior” as it is commonly construed in transla- 
tions of the rule, but a term recognizable to Benedict’s contemporaries as the 
principal leader of any social community. Consistent also with the customs of 
Rome, these leaders were to be set over their people only by mutual consent 
(64,1). They represented the choice of the whole community and were always 
to call to mind the duty that has been placed in their trust. Their selection was 
to be guided by the principles not of any economic, social or institutional ca- 
pacity, but of natural hierarchy. Qualities of mind and character were to be 
weighed (64,2); rank, patronage or personal might were not; the same was to 
be applied to the monastery’s other officers. 

However, once chosen and confirmed by neighboring authorities, the whole 
government (ordinationem) of the monastery depended upon their will (arbi- 
trium: 65,11). The community might offer counsel but not persist in opinions of 
their own (3,4). The practical demands of governance presented to the superi- 
or were to be mitigated by the appointment of deputies, the provost or prior, 
the deans, and the cellarer (21; 31; 65), whose role was intended to meet the 
particular needs of a large population. Yet none of these could claim the supe- 
rior’s delegated authority. The cellarer was to have practical charge of every- 
thing (curam gerat omnia) but to do nothing (nichil faciat) except by order of 
the superior (31,3). If the dean became “puffed up with pride" (inflatus superbia 
repertus fuerit), he was to be deposed. The office of the prior was regarded with 
special suspicion as a possible, if not likely, instrument of an insidious chal- 
lenge to the superior and a source of faction (65,2). Priests, who joined the 
community charged with another form of authority that could threaten the 
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primacy of the superior, were expressly reminded that the force of their com- 
mands was amplified by their deputies (62,7). 

The superior was not to command the monastery purely from his will. Rath- 
er he was to be the arbiter of the law of the rule. The professed placed them- 
selves in the yoke of the rule (iugum regulae: 58,15) and it was the responsibility 
solely of the superiors to secure them there. They were also to set a frame 
around their enforcement of the monastic rule that was derived from divine 
law. It was their duty in their prescriptions and in their practice to define for 
their community conduct both consistent with and contrary to the laws of the 
Lord (praeceptum Domini: 2,4); this duty was also to be fulfilled for the unpro- 
fessed who visited the monastery from outside, to whom the divine law was to 
be expounded before they received the hospitality of the brethren (53,9). 

Under the superior, the law of the rule was to be enforced to the letter in 
every element of its requirements from an error committed in one component 
of the office to outright rebellion against its binding authority (28; 45). None- 
theless, Benedict recognized degrees of unlawful conduct defined by their fre- 
quency, the challenge they posed to the presiding authority of the superior 
and, above all, the threat they presented to the security or stability of the com- 
munity as a whole. He also softened somewhat the tone of his main source, the 
Rule Master, in making a distinction according to the circumstances and con- 
dition of the lawbreaker. Minor and ephemeral misconduct, such as occurred 
in the performance of the office was to be corrected but not to be subject to 
sustained punishment (45,1-3). The misbehavior of children was to receive 
summary punishment (30,2-3). Even severe and recurrent misconduct was to 
be managed by degrees. Only after failing to respond to private and public rep- 
rimand, temporary excommunication, and corporal punishment was a male- 
factor to be expelled (28,6). Expulsion was itself to be conditional unless or 
until the expelled proved themselves incapable of conformity to the law of the 
rule following two further readmissions (29,3). 

The nature of the punishments was shaped both by the culture of the mon- 
astery itself and by the customs of the institutional church. Separation from 
the social and physical benefits of the community, to enter the choir last of all 
(43,4-5), to be excluded from the common table (43,15), were sanctions for 
lesser forms of misconduct; public penance, excommunication and beating, 
the only form of corporal punishment specified in the rule, were applied for 
greater and continuous crimes. The exception was the exclusively physical 
sanction applied to the monastery’s children which owed more to the social 
norm of late antique and early medieval society (45,3). 

Here and throughout his chapters on the laws of the monastery and man- 
ner of its governance, Benedict acknowledged a wider context. The rule itself 
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was to transmit at least some of the obligations and sanctions recognized in 
the church as a whole. The office of the superior was to be conferred in the 
sight of the neighboring network of monasteries and, where applicable, the 
diocesan (64,4) who may also have a role in the choice of prior (65,3); even the 
management of the monastery’s children was to take some account of the 
social and status groups from which they had come (59,1). 

The movements which championed the rule between the ninth and elev- 
enth centuries acted to deepen the integration between the juridical struc- 
tures of monasteries and the government of the world beyond their walls. 
The Carolingians invested the superior with an authority that might comple- 
ment that of the episcopacy, to enforce regular observance not only in his own 
community but also across a regional network of affiliates. The male superior 
was presented with the staff (baculum) of the prelate, although their female 
counterparts were not.6? At the same time, his exercise of this authority was 
made explicitly subject to the cooperation of the presiding bishop. During the 
English reform of the mid-tenth century, the government of the monasteries 
and the adoption of the rule were directed by diocesans under a primate, Dun- 
stan of Canterbury, who may have been detached, and a prince who may have 
been much less so. Here it might be said that the role of the monastic superior 
was recast as a suffragan, the delegated authority not of the rule itself but of 
diocesan administration.”° 

At first, Cluny appeared to resist such a compact between the jurisdiction of 
the monastery and the institutional church. The earliest custom aimed not to 
qualify the authority of the superior but to enhance it. Like a monastic mon- 
arch, Abbot Berno designated his successor during his lifetime and understood 
his authority directly to be heritable.” Yet the defining feature of the founda- 
tion Duke William had given him was the special patronage of the papacy. 
From its first beginnings, Cluny benefited from the apostolic authority of Rome 
but was subject to the primary jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical hierarchy.” In 
their turn, the regional reforms inspired by Cluny, from the turn of the tenth, to 
the turn of the eleventh century, were overseen if not effectively led by secular 
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church leaders, under the eye of a proprietorial papacy.’? From the twelfth 
century, even those Benedictine monasteries which were not directly affıliated 
to Cluny or one of its familial networks looked to its model of direct papal sub- 
jection as a sure defense against any further interference from their diocesan 
and the rising power of secular princes. Many sought the privileged status of 
an exempt house as a guarantee of relative self-governance.” 

However, the terms under which many of the expanded network of Bene- 
dictine monasteries were founded tied them to patronal obligations which 
compromised their independence. The endowments of their patrons created 
in them a dependency which weakened their jurisdiction inside and out. The 
responsibility of the superior to govern his monastery was overwritten with the 
seigniorial obligations which came with the ownership of land. Generally, they 
were increasingly detached from the professed community, and the limit of 
their deputies’ jurisdiction as laid down in the rule left their monasteries al- 
most literally ungoverned. Meanwhile, to maintain the material wellbeing of 
their house, the superior and their brethren were required to act in jurisdic- 
tions outside of the rule and its code and customs of law not only in the do- 
mains of the institutional church but also of the secular state.” In their turn 
both of these sources of legal authority sought to apply their respective juris- 
dictions to Benedictine houses in whose formation and endowment they had 
taken an active part. A protracted battle of rights ensued, which ultimately the 
monasteries lost when reform became a state enterprise in the second quarter 
of the sixteenth century. 


7 Practical Dimension 


The wide spread of the rule and the precedence it was given owed much to the 
perception that the regime it prescribed was possible to follow anywhere a 
monastic impulse might be found. This was not because Benedict’s text gave a 
complete account of how a religious life in common might be realized; on the 
contrary, it was the absence of precise and contextual detail, the simple clarity 
of the description of observant and domestic duties, that persuaded successive 
generations that it was the optimum pattern for the professed life. There was 
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no essential originality in Benedict's blend of religious observance, in commu- 
nal worship and individual prayer, with intellectual and physical discipline 
and the shared domestic obligations of managing a common life. These fea- 
tures of the monastic vocation had been valued by his early Latin and Greek 
authorities; he borrowed the shape and much of the substance of the monk’s 
daily occupations from the Rule Master. Yet from these sources Benedict fash- 
ioned a pattern of life that was distinctive. At a fraction of the length of the 
Master’s text, he drew out from that often dense discourse a sharply focused 
image of the performance of the monastic life, daily as well as in its progres- 
sion from admission, clothing, profession even to the duties of office. He also 
resolved particular questions of practice which his predecessors had raised 
and sometimes addressed with peculiar prescriptions of their own. His claim 
for the rule to be neither “harsh” nor “burdensome” (prologue, 46) repeated the 
words of the Master, but in his regulation of the office, daily reading, and the 
teaching of children he showed his own hand. 

Benedict followed his primary Latin sources in building his monastic re- 
gime on a framework of communal worship day and night. He prescribed a 
sequence of eight acts which together formed his office, beginning with Mat- 
ins at the first hour of the day, and continuing with Lauds (at daybreak), and 
then at intervals of three hours with Prime, Terce, Sext and None. The day’s end 
was marked with Vespers (at dusk) and Compline. Each act of the office com- 
prised the communal recitation of a series of psalms set between antiphons, in 
turn framed by a number of readings and prayers taken from Holy Scripture 
(8-18). The Rule Master had envisaged that over time the entire contents of the 
psalter could be performed in this way; Benedict specified that it should be 
completed in the span of a week (18,25). The Master had placed equal empha- 
sis on psalmody and prayer. Again, Benedict's expressed his own preference for 
prayers that punctuated the acts of the office simply and briefly (20). His prior- 
ity was not quantity but the quality of worship (19-20; 47,3-4). The ritual as- 
sociated with each prayer was as important as its text, and was to be performed 
as carefully outside, such as when the professed greeted one another, as it was 
in communal worship (20; 52; 63,15). The aural effect of the overall vocal per- 
formance was paramount (19,7). 

The creation and continuation of the office sequence was the object of the 
monastery’s observant labors, the work of God (opus Dei) as Benedict de- 
scribed it in the Master’s phrase (7,63). No other act, collective or individual, 
was to take precedence (43,3). A ready willingness for the work of God (sollici- 
tus est ad opus Dei: 58,7) was the first criterion for entry. Its orchestration was 
the principal daily duty of the superior. Benedict's sources considered the 
celebration of the Mass as nothing more than a possible supplement to the of- 
fice. Showing perhaps the imprint of Roman rituals, he was more inclined to 
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integrate the Mass (35,15; 38,2). The monastery was expected to maintain at 
least one monk-priest that might legitimately act as celebrant; other priests 
seeking admission were to be (conditionally) welcomed (60,4). 

The community’s commitment to the work of God, its continuance and 
its quality was secured by a complementary routine of physical labors. Be- 
tween the daylight hours of the office, the brethren were to be occupied both 
in the reading of Holy Scripture and in manual work (48). The daily obliga- 
tion to read was drawn by Benedict from the Rule Master."6 It was not a call 
to the pursuit of intellectual life; rather it was intended to instill the mental 
discipline necessary to raise the quality of the work of God. In one respect 
at least Benedict showed less interest in the intellectual capacity of the com- 
munity than the Master, since he did not repeat his requirement for senior 
entrants without education to be taught at least as far as the age of fifty. It may 
be that it was Benedict's unexpressed presumption that the rule was to be fol- 
lowed principally by his peers, members of the educated (urban) elite. Indeed, 
he did make one significant gesture towards study not seen in the rule of the 
Master, encouraging his brethren to adopt the still relatively new practice of 
reading in silence (48,5.18). 

In his prescription for manual labor, Benedict stood apart from his primary 
source. The Master represented his monks as “spiritual men” whose divine od- 
yssey should not be diverted by “field work”; only the least apt for this higher 
calling might find some profit in the work of their hands. Benedict’s concep- 
tion was entirely contrary: by the work of their hands, the brethren were 
brought closer to “our forefathers and to the apostles” (48,8) and so their jour- 
ney with Christ and towards God would be expedited. In fact, manual occupa- 
tions were to fill more of the daytime than anything other than the work of 
God, between the first and fourth hour of the morning and at the end of the 
day between Sext and None. 

Benedict followed contemporary practice closely in applying the same level 
of regulation to the practical necessities of domestic life. The routines for 
dressing and washing in the morning and in the evening for retiring to a bed in 
a shared dormitory were simply but strictly prescribed with the same mix of 
ritual and spartan rigor as the Rule Master (22; 36,8). He shared the Master’s 
outlook on clothing and other accoutrements; in the provision of food and 
drink, he was more severe, disallowing the consumption of flesh meat under 
any circumstances for all except children and the sick (36,9).77 
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Praise for Benedict’s monastic routine resounded across the medieval 
centuries but in practice it served less as a model than as a source of inspira- 
tion. The early reform movements whose rhetoric was to call their subjects 
into conformity with the rule in reality advanced patterns of worship, work 
and domestic routine which were already divergent. Abbot Theodomar’s let- 
ter to Charlemagne not only acknowledged that the composition of the office 
in his monasteries may not have been that of the rule but also offered him 
justification, noting that Benedict was “of his own time" (necdum eo tempore).’® 
The place of the new Benedictine abbeys in the Frankish church caused their 
recreation of opus Dei to be conflated with forms of public worship. Benedict of 
Aniane called for the customs of the rule to be adopted without embellishment 
but the imperatives of the prince, and of the secular church hierarchy, exerted 
greater power across the empire. Even in the most conformist environments 
the rule was responded to as a prompt to further invention. The Memoriale 
qualiter, transmitted in the Carolingian network as a commentary on the rule, 
built on Benedict's ritual of prayer to recommend the recitation of the psalms 
when at work in the fields, and to make the sign of the cross each time the 
community entered the choir.” 

The elaboration of Benedictine worship was carried further in the following 
century in the Cluniac reform. The limit placed on the number of psalms per- 
formed (17) was lifted and each act of the office expanded to the extent that 
one ended only as the next began. It was not only Cluny’s focus on the spiritual 
power of the office that caused this change; the abbey’s compact with its secu- 
lar patrons compelled it to recast the opus Dei as an enterprise for the benefit 
of the social community. The parallel Benedictine movements of this period, 
in England and the old empire were also partnerships with external powers 
and they too accepted the addition of liturgical acts to acknowledge their 
presence. 

Perhaps only in the placement of the Mass did these movements follow the 
rule in substance and as in spirit. The Aachen canons of 816 and the English 
Regularis concordia of 975 shared a concern for the centrality of the office, for 
the timing of the Mass, and for the priesthood that served it not to encroach on 
the monastic routine.9? The customaries of Cluny also accepted no more than 
a single daily Mass and it was not until its first capitular statutes were issued in 
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1146 that it was identified as a communal act to be observed in the same man- 
ner as the hours of the office.*! 

The place of these Benedictine movements in the reforms of secular rulers 
and church leaders also altered the approach to the monastery’s intellectual 
regime. The Carolingian canons added greater specificity to the requirements 
for admission; they also aimed to define formation as a pedagogy distinct from 
any other and exclusively for the professed. The reform movements that fol- 
lowed their example reaffirmed these principles and further elaborated the 
structure and syllabus of a monastic school. By the eleventh century education 
was established as a marker of Benedictine monasticism equal to the office. In 
parallel, the role of manual labor in the daily routine was diminished. As early 
as c. 850 Smaragdus admonished those who turned to outdoor work ahead 
of reading. A century later, the English reformer Aethelwold reminded his 
brethren that of their work, opus Dei was their only priority.5? The growth of 
the monasteries’ territorial holdings and the development of a large and di- 
verse infrastructure undermined the practical possibility of self-sufficiency. By 
the beginning of the twelfth century, for most who identified as Benedictines 
the rule’s description of manual labor could only be construed as an image of 
an age long past whose moral, “idleness is the enemy of the soul,” might still 
be appreciated in the abstract. In his statutes for Cluny, Peter the Venerable 
recalled his brethren to the labor of their hands but in doing so acknowledged 
that it had already passed into memory.?* A century later the statutes for Mon- 
tecassino simply defined manual labor as reading (pleniter leccioni vacent).85 

The movements which established Benedictinism progressively revised and 
reinvented the principal opus described in the rule but at the same time they 
determined to preserve its domestic routine. The regulation of the mealtime, 
the measure of food and drink and, above all, the requirement for abstinence 
from meat, were strictly enforced. In particular, meat-eating was seized on by 
these early reformers as a symptom of the case for reform, one that was readily 
recognizable to their secular and ecclesiastical patrons. The unmonastic con- 
dition of life in France and England targeted for reform in the tenth century 
was defined by the habits of their table. Their reform codes not only reaffirmed 
the customs of the rule but also added further restrictions. Benedict of Aniane 
had been at pains to police the original prohibition. His code, and, later, the 
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Regularis concordia curbed the consumption of milk and eggs.$ Peter the 
Venerable promulgated regulations for the consumption of fat on certain days 
and in different seasons of the year.8” 

The increasing use of canons issued internally, by governing chapters, coun- 
cils or legates under papal authority to regulate the monasteries detached dis- 
cussion of their daily practice from the text of the rule. The structure and style 
of their liturgical observance, the syllabus of their formation and education 
and the nature and extent of their other labors were now informed by other 
standards, not least the emerging norms of secular church practice. The 
original requirements of the daily office were curtailed to accommodate the 
commemoration of patrons, multiple Masses, among them a Marian Mass and, 
across the year, the celebration of feasts now fixed in national calendars.8? The 
monastic school was leavened into a clerical class preparing for university 
study.89 Any vestige of the work of their hands was effaced by a range of ad- 
ministrative and accounting duties which had no place in the rule but were 
now themselves the subject of canonical regulation.90 

Throughout this transformation, however, there was a counteracting dis- 
course of strict conformity to the domestic routines of the rule. From the level 
of the papal canons, to the injunctions of episcopal visitors, the legislation of 
their own governing chapters and even the constitutions intended only for in- 
ternal consumption, there was a consistent call for the rigid observance of Bene- 
dict's regulations for communal conduct (silence, confinement to the enclo- 
sure, sleeping in a common dormitory), dress and, above all diet.?! Bernhard von 
Waging, the popular voice of the fifteenth-century German Benedictine reform 
held abstinence from fleshmeat, without exception or seasonal dispensation to 
bea shibboleth of their movement.?? These personal and social customs, signi- 
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cles, 1363; capitular acta, 1393, both seeking to enforce the requirements of the papal can- 
ons, Summi magistri, 1336). 

9o For example, Summi magistri 10-11, 13-41, in Concilia magnae, 585-613 (599-604). 

91 For example, Summi magistri 24, 27, in Concilia magnae, 607—609; Documents, ed. Pantin, 
vol. 1, 72, 78-79 (V1.2; XIII.1; XIV.1). 

92 Ulrike Treusch, “Bernhard von Waging, De esu carnium in theologischer und historischer 
Perspektive," in Die benedikinische Klosterreform in 15. Jahrhundert, ed. Franz Xavier Bish- 
of and Martin Thurner (Berlin: 2013), 143-157. 
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fiers of a monastic profession, emerged as uncontested common ground be- 
tween those that took up the Benedictine tradition and those that assumed to 
govern it. In a rapidly developing world in which the opus of the monk as Bene- 
dict viewed it was ineluctably reshaped, there was at least tacit recognition that 
here ancient precept might still live in contemporary practice. 


8 Material Dimension 


The earliest monastic rules inhabited a conceptual domain, scarcely recogniz- 
ing a material dimension to the mode of life they described, still less the 
physical environment in which it might be situated. A late addition to the can- 
on of authorities and compiled at a moment when the monastic landscape was 
comparatively well-developed, Benedict's rule offered a different vision, of a 
monastery that defined a space and occupied a place in a given region. The 
composition of his colony was focused clearly. It was configured around an 
oratory, dedicated only to worship (52,1); a large community might be subdi- 
vided into deaneries each under the direction of a dean (21,2) but still they 
would worship in one oratory. Domestic space is not addressed so frequently in 
the rule but there is an assumption that every necessary activity, from the 
preparation of food and its consumption (35,1), to washing (36,8) and sleeping 
(22,2-3), is assigned accommodation expressly for the purpose. In addition, a 
cell is identified for the care of the sick (36,7), a chamber for the reception and 
hospitality of guests (1,10; 53,16), and workspaces for storage, the domain of the 
cellarer, and for the baking of bread (46,1). Of the population of the monastery 
described by Benedict, only the accommodation of the children is not ad- 
dressed. The rule also gives a glancing view of the arrangement of these spaces 
in their landscape. They were all to be contained within the limits of the mon- 
astery’s enclosure. A territory of some scale was envisaged given that it was 
assumed to encompass a garden and a mill (46,1; 66,6). It was guarded by a 
gatehouse, staffed by a porter (66,1). 

By contrast, Benedict described the material furnishings of these spaces in 
largely abstract terms. The dormitory was to hold a “sufficient number” of beds 
(22,1; 53,22); the cellerary would hold the cellarer's “vessels” (31,10); the monas- 
tery would possess other “tools and goods (rebus)” (32,1) the custody of which 
required due diligence, but their form and function were not specified. The 
material goods assigned to the monks themselves are given equally bald de- 
scriptions: their bed was to comprise straw mattress, pillow, blanket, and cov- 
erlet (55,15); their habit comprised tunic, girdle, stockings, shoes, and cowl 
(55,10-14); they were also to be equipped with stylus, sharpening knife and 
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writing tablet (55,19). Although they were called to take up the practice ofread- 
ing, the source and style of their reading material remained unclear. The 
rule referred to the distribution of manuscripts (codices) “from the library” 
(de bibliothecae: 48,15) although it has been observed that in the fifth century 
bibliothecae might also have been understood to refer to the collected books of 
Holy Scripture. 

The material condition of the earliest communities that followed Benedict's 
rule is almost as obscure as his own community. Their physical environments 
may be focused more clearly than the forms and furnishings of their buildings. 
These seventh-century communities may have been planned much as the rule 
described, defining for themselves a comparatively large domain that con- 
tained not only regulated activities of the monks but the domestic, agricultural 
and craft work that supported them. The use of earthworks to mark the mon- 
astery’s precinct in the England of Bishop Wilfrid points to precincts that com- 
manded a wide acreage.?? Generally, the archaeological record suggests an ar- 
rangement of discrete structures in the orbit of a central oratory, just as the 
rule described. However, this evidence also highlights the contingency of these 
arrangements. Especially in the northern territories where the pioneers of the 
rule were concentrated, monastic buildings were timber for generations before 
they were raised in stone, and they were repeatedly undone, destroyed and 
remade.?^ The material culture inside these communities was the perfect in- 
verse: the church furnishings and, especially, the manuscripts for worship and 
study were objects often of the finest artistry crafted from costly materials.95 

Theadoptionoftherule by reform movements sponsored by state and church 
leaders changed the material experience of monasticism beyond recognition. 
The Carolingians replaced oratories with grand churches whose template was 
not found in the rule but more Romano, in the style of celebrated basilicas of the 
holy city of Rome.?6 The later movements inspired by them took their basilical 
model: at Cluny and its affiliates the ambition for churches of ever greater scale 
continued to grow.?? The investment of patrons, seculars and churchmen, 


93 For example John Blair, The Church in Anglo-Saxon Society (Oxford: 2005), 196-199. 

94 Blair, The Church, 205-208, 213-214. 

95 Blair The Church, 135-141. 

96 Judson J. Emerick, “Building more Romano in Francia During the Third Quarter of the 
Eighth Century,’ in Rome Across Time and Space: Cultural Transmission and the Exchange 
of Ideas, c. 500-1400, ed. Claudia Boldia et al. (Cambridge: 2011), 127-150. 

97 For fresh perspectives ona familiar theme, see Christian Sapin, "Les fouilles de Cluny: État 
des recherches récentes sur les débuts du monastére et ses églises, Cluny 1 et Cluny 1,” in 
Cluny: Les moines et la société au premier age féodal, ed. Dominique Iogna-Prat et al. 
(Rennes: 2013), 497-514. 
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molded the physical presence of the monastery just as much as it did their mode 
of life. From at least the eleventh century, the church and conventual buildings 
of Benedictine monasteries were imprinted with the same stylistic develop- 
ments as any great secular church, cathedral or collegiate foundation. Indeed 
the absence of any distinguishing physical feature of their monastic identity 
was a focus for the critique advanced by the Cistercian reformers.?® 

However, this was not the trend in the materiality of their observant life. The 
church furnishings and books of high and later medieval Benedictines were 
works of art comparable to those handled by their early medieval forebears. 
Increasingly, their form and style reflected the identity of the community that 
possessed them. Many houses established their own workshops employing 
professional craftsmen in metalwork, stone sculpture, painting and the pro- 
duction of manuscript books.?? Some secured their own monastic profession 
while some at any rate permitted their brethren to practice the same skills.!00 
By the turn of the twelfth century the making of decorative art, liturgical and 
scholarly books was the principal outlet for the Benedictine injunction to take 
up manual labor. It persisted in the later Middle Ages, even as much of their 
physical environment was overlaid with the common appearance of clerical 
and secular forms found beyond their precinct walls.?! The expression of a 
corporate identity, and a personal ideal in the creation of art was affirmed by 
the fifteenth-century reformers as essential for Benedictine renewal. The Burs- 
feld ceremonial of 1463 expected its female and male communities in the con- 
gregation to take up scribal activity and other handcrafts; San Giustina gar- 
nered a great library of deluxe manuscript books.!%? 


98 Maximilian Sternberg, Cistercian Architecture and Medieval Society (Leiden: 2003), 49. 
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ropäischen Erbes, ed. Roberto Cassanelli et al. (Regensburg: 2007); Jonathan J.G. Alexan- 
der, Norman Illumination at Mont St Michel, 966-1100 (Oxford: 1970); Bury St Edmunds: 
Medieval Art, Architecture, Archaeology and Economy, ed. Antonia Gransden, British Ar- 
chaeological Association Transactions 20 (London: 1998). 
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CHAPTER3 
The Cistercian Customaries 


Emilia Jamroziak 


1 Introduction 


Cistercians emerged as one of the most significant contributors to the monas- 
tic reform movement in the late eleventh and early twelfth century. The pro- 
cess of the formation of the religious order itself - the first of this kind in me- 
dieval Christendom - has been the subject of much contestation and scholarly 
debate. The traditional linear account starting with the departure of a group of 
disillusioned Benedictine monks from Molesme (Burgundy) led by Robert to 
establish a new community in Citeaux in 1098, is primarily based on the key 
foundational texts - Carta caritatis, Exordium cistercii, Exordium parvum, Exor- 
dium magnum - as well as on a complex transmission of papal documents. The 
chronology and textual developments of these texts have been much studied 
and debated.! Whilst a precise and undisputed sequence of events can never 
be established, the process of the formation of the order represented a com- 
plex evolution that lasted for decades. In the past, Cistercian women were ex- 
cluded from the narrative of the order's formation and relegated to the posi- 
tion of a later addition, but it has been significantly revised in recent decades 
and the nuns are seen as an integral element of Cistercian history from the 
beginning.? Whereas some monasteries were founded ab initio from the oldest 
houses (Citeaux, Morimond, Clairvaux, Pontigny, and La Ferté), many were ex- 
isting communities that joined the expanding Cistercian family by adopting 
the Cistercian customs. The Benedictine tradition and Rule were fundamental 
to who Cistercians were, but the development of the order as a network of 


1 Narrative and Legislative Texts from Early Cíteaux, ed. and trans. Chrysogonus Waddell, Ci- 
teaux, Commentarii Cistercienses. Studia et Documenta 9 (Citeaux: 1999). 
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adelphia: 2018); Franz Felten, “Der Zisterzienserorden und die Frauen,’ in Vita religiosa sanc- 
timonialium: Norm und Praxis des weiblichen religiósen Lebens vom 6. bis zum 13. Jahrhundert, 
ed. Franz Felten (Korb: 2011), 199-274; Alexis Grélois, "L'expansion cistercienne en France: La 
part des affilitations et des moniales," Norm und Realität: Kontinuität und Wandel der Zister- 
zienser im Mittelalter, ed. Franz. J. Felten and Werner Rósener, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 
42 (Münster: 2009), 287-324; Elizabeth Freeman, "Cistercian Nuns in Medieval England: Un- 
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foundations was a very significant new aspect of Western monasticism. Cister- 
cians developed a new organizational framework, network, communication 
structure, identity, and spiritual practice that had a great influence on develop- 
ments in later orders. The early history of the Cistercian movement manifests 
two different types of leadership: charismatic, as represented by Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and normative, as expressed in collectively written basic texts.? In 
the course of the twelfth century, the charisma laid down in the normative 
texts was effectively transferred to the figure of Bernard. Carta caritatis, espe- 
cially, came to be very closely identified with Bernard as the "founding father" 
of the order. 

The remarkable geographical spread of the Cistercian network by the early 
thirteenth century (from Portugal in the west to the territory of modern-day 
Estonia in the east, Norway in the north and Sicily in the south) is seen as 
a result of a combination of factors, which were both internal and external to 
the Cistercian order. The eastward expansion of Europe, the Reconquista in 
the Iberian Peninsula, the conquest of Greece, the crusades in the Holy Land, 
the emergence of new types of non-royal benefactors, and the wider church 
reform movement all encouraged the spread of Cistercian communities be- 
yond the Burgundian core. The Cistercian model was culturally, spiritually, and 
eschatologically attractive across regions with very different social, economic, 
cultural, and linguistic contexts. On the level of economic practice, organiza- 
tional style, and architectural appearance, the Cistercian order did not adhere 
to any one model or plan and in fact developed a remarkable flexibility. How- 
ever, the uniformity of liturgy and observance was central to Cistercian prac- 
tice and identity.’ That uniformity was grounded in the normative texts as well 
as the structure of the order as expressed in these texts, in particular “a collec- 
tive decision-making (general chapter) and regular controls of the visitations.”® 

These texts, especially the Carta caritatis (in its different versions), formed 
the backbone of Cistercian identity and the central point of reference for spiri- 
tual practice and reflection, especially in the context of reforms throughout the 


3 Elke Goez, “... erit communis et nobis — Verstetigung des Vergänglichen: Zur Perpetuierung 
des Charismas Bernhards von Clairvaux im Zisterzienserorden,” in Charisma und religiöse 
Gemeinschaften im Mittelalter. Akten des 3. Internationalen Kongresses des “Italienisch- 
deutschen Zentrums für Vergleichende Ordensgeschichte," ed. Giancarlo Andenna et al., Vita 
Regularis. Abhandlungen 26 (Münster: 2005), 173-216; Gert Melville, “Die Zisterzienser und 
der Umbruch des Mónchtums im n. und 12. Jahrhundert,” in Norm und Realität, ed. Felten 
and Rósener, 23-43. 

4 Gert Melville, “Warum waren die Zisterzienser so erfolgreich? Eine Analyse der Anfänge,” in 
Die Zisterzienser im Mittelalter, ed. Georg Mólich et al. (Cologne: 2017), 20-37 (25). 

5 EmiliaJamroziak, The Cistercian Order in Medieval Europe 1090-1500 (New York: 2013). 

6 “[...] einer kollektiven Beschlussfassung (Generalkapitel) und regelmässigen kontrollen der 
Einhaltung (Visitationen)." Jörg Oberste, Die Zisterzienser (Stuttgart: 2014), 58. 
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history of the Cistercian order. What distinguished Cistercians from older at- 
tempts to create structures above individual monastic communities, such as 
Cluny, was their approach to normativity. The latter established written norms 
based on a living practice. The incipient Cistercian order created a set of norms 
at a very early stage, combining tradition with a new form of networking orga- 
nization. Carta caritatis provided the principles for governing the expanding 
Cistercian family: the uniformity of liturgy and observance, the relationship be- 
tween mother and daughter houses, the visitation system and maintenance of 
discipline, and the annual meetings of the general chapter." The recent shift in 
the interpretation of the history of the Cistercian order away from the linear de- 
velopment and towards complex, organic growth has also shifted the perspec- 
tive on the early texts. For example, Jórg Oberste has recently stated that Carta 
caritatis should no longer be seen as a fixed constitution and a static framework 
of basic values and norms, but as a continuous learning process.? 


2 The Rule of Benedict 


The centrality of the rule of Benedict for the Cistercian communities over- 
shadowed, at least historiographically, the customaries that governed the lives 
of Cistercian monks, nuns, and the lay brothers. Upholding the rule of Bene- 
dict strictly and literarily was genuinely important for the Cistercians? The 
second chapter of the Carta caritatis specified that the rule of Benedict must 
be observed in all points.!? What this strictness implied in practice has been 
much debated by scholars and has formed parts of the "ideal-reality" paradigm 
in the historiography of the Cistercian order. It was also an element of the nar- 
rative that reformed groups used to position themselves in relation to 
contemporary “mainstream” Benedictine practice. Historiographically the 
emergence of the concept of the Cistercian spirit — especially in the works of 
Jean Leclercq - rather than literal adherence to the rules set in the normative 
texts, shifted the perspective on the relationships of the Cistercian communities 


7 Oberste, Die Zisterzienser, 56-59; Guido Cariboni, “The Relationship between Abbots and 
Bishops and the Origins of the Cistercian Carta caritatis," in Shaping Stability: The Norma- 
tion and Formation of Religious Life in the Middle Ages, ed. Krijn Pansters and Abraham 
Plukett-Latimer, Disciplina Monastica 11 (Turnhout: 2016), 219—227. 


8 Jórg Oberste, "Constitution in Progress: Der Zisterzienserorden und das System der Carta 
caritatis, in Die Zisterzienser im Mittelalter, ed. Mölich et al., 31-44 (31). 
9 Michaela Pfeifer, “Die Benediktusregel und die Zisterzienser,’ Analecta Cisterciensia 54 


(2002), 3-21 (7-16). 
10 Narrative and Legislative Texts, ed. and trans. Waddell, 276. 
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to the rule of Benedict.!! The engagement with the rule occurred textually in 
various forms, including the key Cistercian narrative texts that made the rule 
central to the whole project. The adherence to it was also a building block of 
the reform rhetoric. Most famously, it was employed in Bernard of Clairvaux’s 
Apologia ad Guillelmum, in which he condemned Cluniac practices as being 
contrary to the rule.!? In the narrative of the establishment of new life in Ci- 
teaux by the monks who departed from Molesme in the Exordium parvum, the 
rule was made very prominent in the context of their new life: 


Thereupon that abbot and his brethren, not unmindful of their engage- 
ment, unanimously enacted a statute to establish and keep the Rule of 
the blessed Benedict in that place, rejecting whatever offended against 
that Rule: namely, coats, fur garments, linen shirts, hoods, too, and draw- 
ers, combs and coverlets, mattresses, and a variety of dishes in the refec- 
tory, as well as lard and all else that was contrary to the Rule in all its pu- 
rity. So that, directing the whole course of their life by the Rule over the 
entire tenor of their life, in ecclesiastical as well as in the rest of the ob- 
servances, they matched or conformed their steps to the footprints traced 
by the Rule.!? 


The rule was a text the monks heard every day. Its sections were read and ex- 
plained by the abbot or his appointee during the daily chapter. It was a subject 
of sermons and commentaries. Nevertheless, it was not a text that could gov- 
ern, in practice, all the aspects of life of the monastic communities. While the 
rule of Benedict was central to the monks’ construction of the monastic life, 
including their self-image, and was a vital connection to the monastic tradi- 
tion, it was simply not detailed enough to be used in maintaining observance.!* 
The connection between the foundational phases of the Cistercian movement 


11 Wendel E. Goodrich, “The Cistercian Founders and the Rule: Some Reconsiderations,” 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History 35 (1984): 358—360. 

12 Cistercians and Clunics: St Bernard's Apologia’ to Abbot William, trans. Michael Casey (Ka- 
lamazoo: 1987). 

13 Narrative and Legislative Texts, ed. and trans. Waddell, 434. See also Jean Leclercq, "Inten- 
tions of the Cistercian Founders,’ in The Cistercian Spirit: A Symposium in Memory of 
Thomas Merton, ed. M. Basil Pennington, Cistercian Studies Series 3 (Spencer: 1970), 88- 
133 (93). 

14 Janet Burton, “Past Models and Contemporary Concerns: The Foundation and Growth of 
the Cistercian Order,’ in Revival and Resurgence in Christian History, ed. Kate Cooper and 
Jeremy Gregory, Studies in Church History 44 (Woodbridge: 2008), 27-45 (42). 
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has historically been emphasized by scholars and, again, more recently. Lars- 
Arne Dannenberg, for example, asserts that “the Cistercians surrounding Ber- 
nard called upon the unquestionable authority of Benedict of Nursia and his 
rule. In this, their second generation, subsequently proclaimed the ‘generation 
of Bernard, a deepened understanding of the rule in light of the Gospel began 
to assert itself.”!? The role of the rule as an ultimate source of authority for mo- 
nastic practice is referred to in the Ecclesiastica officia through the evocations 
of the name of St. Benedict.!6 

The role of the rule was just as important in the later Middle Ages not only 
as a central element of the observance but as a link to the sources of the mo- 
nastic tradition. Cistercian visual culture in the post-1300 period exemplifies 
the role of tradition as a central element of monastic identity, and the rule of 
Benedict played a major role in this. Among the standard attributes of St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux was a book symbolizing the rule which he held in one hand 
— such images came from both Cistercian and non-Cistercian milieus since the 
twelfth century. This means that Bernard of Clairvaux was himself an embodi- 
ment of tradition who linked white monks to the origins of monasticism. It is 
not possible to give a comprehensive list of such depictions here; but a few 
selected examples highlight the most important characteristics. A manuscript 
of Conrad of Eberbach's Exordium magnum, dated 1457, in vernacular transla- 
tion from the Mechelen nunnery, contains a depiction on fol. 28 of an image of 
anun kneeling in front of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who is depicted as an abbot 
holding in his arm an open book." In the Graduale cisterciense from Fürsten- 
feld (c. 1340), on the margin of the introitus for the feast of St. Bernard, there is 
a depiction of Bernard as a saint and an abbot who holds an abbatial staff very 
reverently, through a fold of his cowl, and a book, which is very likely meant to 
represent the rule.!? 


15 Lars-Arne Dannenberg, “Charity and Law: The Juristic Implementation of a Core Monas- 
tic Principle," in Aspects of Charity: Concern for One's Neighbour in Medieval vita religiosa, 
ed. Gert Melville, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 45 (Münster: 2011), 11—28 (13). See also 
Francis Kline, "Saint Bernard and the Rule of Saint Benedict: An Introduction," in Bernard 
Magister: Papers Presented at the Noncentenary Celebrations of the Birth of Saint Bernard 
of Clairvaux, ed. John R. Sommerfeldt (Spencer: 1992), 169183. 
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cian Ideals and Reality, ed. John R. Sommerfeldt, Cistercian Studies Series 60 (Kalamazoo: 
1978), 62—79 (65). 
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The increase in the numbers of depictions of Bernard of Clairvaux together 
with Benedict of Nursia, which were frequent in the Cistercian manuscripts as 
well as in the context of altarpieces, stalls, and other devotional images, made 
a visually powerful statement about the role of the rule within the Cistercian 
tradition. Both saints — as pillars of the monastic tradition — were also depicted 
with the rule in which the authority was vested.!9 Writing commentaries 
on the rule was also among intellectual pursuits connected to the role of the 
abbots as spiritual leaders. Writing was even consciously employed by some 
abbots in the early sixteenth century as a means of fulfilling abbatial obliga- 
tion, not just to defend but also to continue to engage with the tradition. It is 
notan accident that Abbot Wolfgang Marius (Mayr) of Aldersbach (diocese of 
Passau) produced such commentaries. He was the thirty-third abbot of that 
house and held the office between 1514 and 1544. Abbot Wolfgang was re- 
nowned for his humanistic knowledge, wrote Latin poetry and monastic 
chronicles, and also produced a commentary on the rule of Benedict in 1534 
with the German translation of the text. He was a very active defender of mo- 
nasticism as valid religious vocation against the criticism of the Lutheran re- 
formers. This defense was not only in the texts itself but in the act of living the 
monastic tradition and writing a commentary on the rule, which was a part of 
that tradition.?? Referring to the situation at the beginning of the development 
of the Cistercian project, Wendel Goodrich described the relationship of the 
white monks to the rule in the following way: 


The ‘precious treasure, which the Cistercians wished to share with the 
rest of the monastic world, was the message that the fulfilment of the 
precepts of the Rule is possible and indeed demanded of those who have 
vowed obedience to it.?! 


3 Customaries 


Even though scholars debate what the truthfulness to the rule actually meant, 
there is no disagreement that it was the foundation of Cistercian observance as 


19 James France, Medieval Images of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux (Kalamazoo: 2007), 325-330; 
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rischer Klosterhumanistund Monastischer Apologet. Diplomarbeit, Theologischen Fakultät 
der LMU (Munich: 2001), 26. 
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a link to the “most powerful written monument in the monastic tradition.”?? 
The majority of the scholarship related to the rule of Benedict and the white 
monks is firmly focused on this foundation level, as part of the discussion of 
the origins of the movement. In this context, Cistercian customaries have re- 
ceived far less scholarly attention and there is a total absence of any systematic 
investigation into customaries that Cistercian nuns used. The Ecclesiastica of- 
ficia and the Usus conversorum are primarily discussed in relation to the lived 
experience of the monks and lay brothers — their normative prescriptions are 
examined to understand how daily life, rituals, and practices were conducted. 

As discussed in other chapters of this volume, the monastic communities 
following the rule of Benedict required additional customaries. Therefore, 
what the Cistercians did in supplementing the rule with the Ecclesiastica 
officia, was to follow an already well-established practice that all monastic 
communities — male and female — followed: “Bernard himself acknowledged 
that there were different observances of the rule, in different monasteries, 
which were permitted since they all served God.”?® In creating a customary Cis- 
tercians clearly used the existing Benedictine tradition and practice of such 
texts. Fundamentally, what customaries did was to describe customs that dic- 
tated practice in a given place. However, for Cistercians, this description applied 
acrosstheir networkof monasteries. Whilst Isabelle Cochelin hasargued against 
arigid juxtaposition of the "inspirational" customaries (up to the eleventh cen- 
tury) and later “normative” customaries, this is definitely true for the Ecclesias- 
tica officia, which contains characteristics of both.?* As will be explained in 
more detail later, the Cistercian customaries were not static, but evolved and 
changed very rapidly as part of the living experience of monasticism. Moreover, 
they existed ina relationship to other texts, especially the statutes of the general 
chapter. Manuscripts ofthe Ecclesiastica officia were also part of the core collec- 
tions in every monastery. As Isabelle Cochelin pointed out, 


many customaries written after the 1080s went on being constructed 
as anonymous texts, even though they were simultaneously made nor- 
mative through written statements in their introduction and/or in the 
statutes accompanying or following their production. [...] The fact that 
customaries from this period onwards are often called constitutiones 
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demonstrates as well the strength of the desire within sections of the reg- 
ular church to keep a collective voice behind these texts detailing their 
daily life, even after they had become normative.?5 


Although the present chapter examines different customary texts separately, 
the Cistercian culture and practice did not consider them as stand-alone, but 
part of the set, together with narrative and historical texts. Typically, compila- 
tions of the Consuetudines cisterciensium in the twelfth century contained his- 
torical texts (either the Exordium cistercii or the Exordium parvum), one of the 
versions of the Carta caritatis, the Capitula of the general chapter, the Ecclesi- 
astica officia, and the Usus conversorum, later substituted by the Definitiones.?® 
Usually, they were also accompanied by a copy of the rule of Benedict and, 
frequently, also by papal bulls of Cistercian reform, especially Parvus fons 
(1265) and Fulgens sicut stella matutina (1335). While the customaries for the 
lay brothers had a rather checkered history (see below), the same customary 
for the monks, Ecclesiastica officia, remained in use throughout the medieval 
history of the order. They all informed and validated each other. In the process 
of reforms and renewals, both the normative texts and the historical narratives 
were used as a source of endorsement for changes, alternations, adaptation, 
and reinventions, and were always understood as the authority that was not 
just beyond questioning, but as a tradition that was lived. 


4 The Ecclesiastica officia 


There are several editions and translations of the Ecclesiastica officia. The 1892 
Latin edition by Hugo Séjalon has been superseded by the bilingual Latin- 
French edition by Daniele Choisselet and Placide Vernet. The latter is the basis 
for a more recent German edition and translation by Hermann Herzog and 
also an English translation prepared by Martin Cawley from the Trappist- 
Cistercian abbey of Our Lady of Guadalupe, Oregon.?" The dating of the Eccle- 
siastica officia has been established on the basis of codicological evidence of 
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Trento MS 171, originating from Villers-Betnach/Weilers-Bettnach in the dio- 
cese of Metz. It is the most important and earliest surviving manuscript evi- 
dence of Cistercian customary material and the oldest recoverable text of the 
Ecclesiastica officia, although important parts of it (sections of the liturgy of 
Mass) are missing and replaced by later folios in two different hands. The sig- 
nificance of this manuscript has been signaled first by Jean Leclerq, who dated 
the original part of the Ecclesiastica officia to before the 1140s.28 As part of a 
major editing project, Chrysogonus Waddell dated it to c. 1138/1140. This manu- 
script shows “a multiplicity of hands, [...] erasures, overwritings, interlinear 
and marginal additions and corrections are numerous"? It is an important 
witness to the complex process of creation and active usage.?? More recently, 
Constance Berman has argued that Trento MS 171 also shows strong linkages 
between Cistercian customary practices and Benedictine inheritance. She goes 
as far as to suggest that it might have been an adoption of an already existing 
customary that Cistercians took and altered in the context of their reform proj- 
ect.?! A far more detailed study would be needed to establish any direct textual 
relationship between Ecclesiastica officia and any specific pre-existing custom- 
aries, butthere is no doubt that the Cistercian customary is a product of a long- 
standing monastic tradition and practice that the developing order was part of. 

The Ecclesiastica officia contains a set of liturgical instructions that go back 
to the issue of commonality of liturgical texts that was central to the Cistercian 
identity and practice. In lived reality, the uniformity was never fully achieved 
and the liturgical books always had features specific to the region in which a 
given Cistercian house was located. But the desire for consistency of liturgical 
manuscripts and reflection over uniformity of observance was a very impor- 
tant theme in the records of the general chapter?? Although relatively exten- 
sive, the Ecclesiastica officia is not a fully comprehensive customary and it 
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covered different aspects of monastic practice, in varying depths. Its central 
element is, without a doubt, liturgy. The translator of the English edition of the 
Ecclesiastica officia goes as far as to say that the main addressee of this custom- 
ary is the cantor.?? The structure of the text is very much driven by the liturgi- 
cal calendar?* The first thirty chapters or so are concerned with liturgy for 
various high feasts and parts of the liturgical year including Advent, Christmas, 
Lent, Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, Palm Sunday, Holy Week, Good Friday, Roga- 
tion, Ascension, and Pentecost. It provides instructions on the liturgical ac- 
tions and gestures, such as the bowing, kneeling, or genuflecting of the abbot, 
cantor, and the monks, and readings, recitations and chanting, responsories, 
the handling of Eucharist, ringing of the bell, use of candles, as well as possible 
variants that may occur for various reasons. It specifies observance on the feast 
days, which are free from work, and on workdays.?5 

Further prescriptions regulate the number of collects at Masses, and the 
variation of the Mass text on feasts and weekdays and Sundays that are not 
feasts.?9 Chapter 41 describes the circle readings in the refectory from the Old 
Testament in order from Pentecost to Advent, which is followed by a chapter 
that deals with Magnificat antiphons for Saturday.?? A further group of chap- 
ters outlines the liturgy associated with feasts falling on Saturdays, saint days 
occurring on Saturdays, eves of feasts days and octaves of saint days.?® Chapter 
46 provides liturgical prescriptions for how the feast of the Purification should 
be observed - involving the abbot, monks, and lay brothers, procession with 
candles, gestures, readings, and antiphons. The next chapter is devoted to the 
canticles on different feasts and, finally, a schedule of feasts with twelve read- 
ings for working days.?? Chapters 50 to 52 deal with the commemoration of the 
dead, the structure of the offices of the dead in daily as well as yearly circles, 
categories of people to be commemorated, liturgical elements and variants of 
the office, and its relationship to other aspects of liturgy.^? 

The next grouping of chapters deals with the liturgy of the Mass; these sec- 
tions are very detailed in the instruction of actions and gestures, celebrants, 
content, organization, and participation in the liturgy. Different variants re- 
lated to the circumstances of the liturgical year are also included. Chapter 55 is 
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devoted to the procedure of the blessing of water and salt, and the process of 
sprinkling various rooms and spaces within the claustral range as well as differ- 
ent individuals and groups within the monastic community from the abbot 
down to the lay brothers, guests, and familia (various craftsmen, workers, and 
servants). This is followed by a detailed description of how the pax board 
should be handled during the Mass as a form of communion, the gestures and 
actions that should be performed as well as the order in which it is passed be- 
tween the members ofthe community and between the choirs. While the next 
chapter describes how the communion in two forms is administered at the 
high altar, the next section is a sign of recognition that a growing number of 
monks were ordained as priests. 

Thereafter comes a detailed prescription of how, according to the level of 
ordination, and when a private Mass can be held, and the relationship between 
private Masses and Masses for the dead is clarified. Further chapters provide 
detailed instructions concerning days when there are two Masses, regulate the 
singing of Kyrieleyson, Gloria in Excelsis Deo and the saying of the Ite Missa Est 
and the Creed during the Mass, obligatory communion days, and the use of 
three lamps in the Mass during particularly important feasts and sermons.*! 
After this comes yet another grouping of liturgy-related prescriptions, namely, 
the organization of vigils and laudes.*? Chapter 70 deals with the organization 
of the chapter — what the abbots and the brethren should do in terms of pos- 
tures, gestures, readings, and liturgical actions as well as the ritual of confession 
that takes place during the chapter. The issue of private confession is discussed 
in the next chapter and then the instruction moves to the lectio after the chap- 
ter (forthose members of the community that are not busy with other assigned 
tasks). The text is very detailed in prescribing expected behavior during the 
time allocated to private reading.^? 


5 The Non-liturgical Aspects 


It is only at this point that the Ecclesiastica officia moves to the non-liturgical 
aspects of monastic observance. From chapter 72 on, there is a series of sec- 
tions that deal with behavior, actions permitted, and access to various spaces 
within the monastic precinct: kitchen, refectory, warming room, parlor, and 
dormitory. Finally, chapter 73 describes the permitted form for taking the 
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mixto, a morning meal consisting of some bread and wine either before or after 
sext (depending on whether the previous day was a fast-day).** The next 
grouping of chapters focuses on the daily schedule and work of the monks, 
their behavior during various tasks, and times permitted for rest.4° Organiza- 
tion of meals, eating, and rituals that need to be observed are described in 
chapters 76 and 77.48 Following the chronology of the day, the next section 
deals with the organization of the Vespers, behavior during the Vespers, and 
drinking afterwards.^? The next chapter (84) introduces a sessional variation, 
namely, a schedule for the monastic community during harvest time. It allows 
for a reduction of liturgical duties, a difference in meals arrangement, addi- 
tional bread to facilitate work in the field, and even travel to the granges.*® 
Consideration for practicalities combined with concerns about conduct that 
preserve observance are also expressed in the next chapter, which deals with 
communal shaving and hair cutting seven times a year.*? The remaining chap- 
ters are concerned with various aspects of contact and obligations between 
the monastic community and the outside world as well as detailed prescrip- 
tions for different roles within the monastic community. 

Sections 86 to 88 specify how a bishop visiting a Cistercian monastery 
should be received - a process shaped by the exempted nature of white monks' 
houses - followed by a chapter that describes how all other guests should be 
received. The custom is designed to show respect and caritas to the guests but 
at the same time to keep visitors away from the community. Finally, the last 
section in this sequence provides detailed stipulations of the conduct of the 
monks while travelling outside the monastery. Any journey was potentially a 
point of great vulnerability for an individual monk because of all manners of 
dangers and temptations that the outside world posed, as well as the possibil- 
ity of causing harm to the reputation of the monastery by transgressive behav- 
ior.° After that, a sequence of chapters from 89 to 93 is devoted to the care of 
the body and times of illness. This sequence begins with a section dedicated to 
handling instances when a monk vomits or has nosebleeds - how he should be 
helped and how to handle any disruption to the liturgy or other communal 
activities. 
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This is followed by a prescription for how the blood-letting sessions, occur- 
ring four times a year, should be organized — a practice that was believed to 
have preventative and beneficial impacts on health. Chapters 92 and 93 
describe the dispensation of the ill from liturgical duties in the choir and spec- 
ify care of the body and soul of the monks in the infirmary and the conduct 
of monks there. It is very clear that these two aspects of care — physical and 
spiritual — should not be separated.°! It is only logical that this is followed by 
chapters that deal with death and liturgy surrounding the deathbed, prepara- 
tion of the body, and funerary rites and burial.5? The posthumous care of the 
soul extended beyond the commemoration of the departed brethren, as was 
described in the earlier section of the Ecclesiastica officia, but also included 
relatives of the monks: mothers, fathers, brothers and sisters, and all blood 
relatives. Chapter 99 also stipulates collective commemorations of the bene- 
factors of the order.5? Because it was not unusual that guests may become ill 
and even die in the monastery, the care of their soul and funerary rites are 
specified in chapters 100 and 101.54 At the beginning of the monastic life- 
journey was the noviciate. The detailed arrangements for the admission of lay- 
men into the first stage of monastic life, the process of training, and the profes- 
sion to become a monk are described in chapter 102.55 

The remaining chapters of the Ecclesiastica officia are concerned with dif- 
ferent offices as well as the temporary roles taken up by the members of the 
community. First, the duties of the weekly rotating position of the hebdom- 
adary priest who was responsible for the running of the liturgical offices are 
specified. This was the person who performed various blessings and to whom 
the officiating duties were delegated by the subprior. A similar weekly role was 
given to the invitator, who was responsible for chanting and intoning key se- 
quences in the Mass. The sacristan was also supported by assistants who ro- 
tated on a weekly basis. They looked after the lamps in the church, an impor- 
tant matter because of the role of light in the liturgy. The monks delegated to 
read at mealtimes also changed every week. Further rotational roles were as- 
sociated with the ritual washing of the feet of guests, helping in the kitchen 
and serving food to the community, and assisting in the abbot's kitchen. While 
the rule of Benedict describes what the ideal abbot should be like, chapter 110 
of the Ecclesiastica officia provides a fairly detailed schedule of the abbot's 
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liturgical duties, outlines the scope of his authorities, and his role in the inter- 
action with guests. The next chapter is devoted to the office of the prior, and 
his role as the deputy of the abbot is made clear as well as the scope of his au- 
thority. Further to that, the subprior had the function of both assisting the 
prior and acting as his deputy. 

The next section describes the role of the novice master, which was central 
to the successful acculturation of the new recruits. While the role ofthe cantor 
is mentioned in the sections devoted to the liturgy, chapter 15 discusses the 
specific duties, actions, and the scope of authority that the cantor and his as- 
sistant were entrusted with. The infirmarian's role was crucial for the success- 
ful running of the monastic hospital and both the spiritual and medical care of 
the members of the community who were ill and infirm and resided there. As 
much as he was solely responsible for the wellbeing of those in the infirmary, 
the cellarer (and his assistant) ensured that the material framework of the mo- 
nastic organization was functioning. Chapter 117 described the duties of the 
office — especially food supply, overseeing the smooth running of the kitchen 
and its workforce, and certain aspects of the authority of the lay brothers. 
Because the cellarer's duties were very practical, he had more freedom of 
movement within the cloistral range. The office that directly dealt with the 
communal meals was that of the refectorian and the details for his duties were 
primarily concerned with the preparing of the refectory's tables and clearing, 
as well as control of the distribution of drinks for monks and novices. The role 
of the monk of the guesthouse was to be a barrier between the guests and the 
community and to ensure that the visitors were both cared for and controlled, 
so that they did not endanger observance. The overall control of access was 
entrusted to the gatekeeper to provide "screening" of all who approached the 
monastery and to decide who could and could not be admitted. As such, he 
was to follow a strict set of actions and gestures. The whole of Ecclesiastica of- 
ficia closes with chapter 121, which stipulates when, how, and which prayers 
and blessings are said before and after meals.56 


6 The Usus conversorum 

The customary for the Cistercian monks remained in use throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages and beyond. The relationship of the consuetudines to other normative 
texts will be discussed later on, but it is important first to turn to the custom- 


aries that governed the lives of lay brothers and nuns. A more radical departure 
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from the older monastic tradition was the creation of the separate customary 
for the lay brothers. Although conversi were already present in Cluny, their role 
in the Cistercian communities was far greater and required systematized nor- 
mative organization.” This came at first in the shape of the Usus conversorum. 
The reasons for composing both customaries for monks and for lay brothers 
were explained in the prologue to the Usus conversorum: 


Just as we necessarily indeed had to draw up Usages for monks so that 
unity may everywhere be preserved in our manners, so also we have de- 
cided that provision should be made in the following brief document for 
the lay brothers, in things both temporal and spiritual, so that diversity 
may not be found in their way of life, either.5? 


According to Chrysogonus Waddell, because of the centrality of the obser- 
vance, especially the uniformity of observance, he dates the oldest version of 
the Ecclesiastica officia (no longer in existence) to soon after, or perhaps even 
just before, the first confirmation of the Carta caritatis (23 December 1119). He 
dates the earliest version of the Usus conversorum, which is no longer extant 
either, to the early 1120s and asserts that while the exact date cannot be estab- 
lished for the Usus conversorum, it was created after the Ecclesiastica officia 
had appeared.9? The editor of the German edition of the Ecclesiastica officia 
gives a speculative production date of the Dijon manuscript 114, the youngest 
of known manuscripts, to between 1184 and 1186.60 Waddell also put forward 
the hypothesis that both customaries were written by the same author, namely, 
Stephen Harding.*! His hypothesis, which assigns the authorship to Abbot Ste- 
phen of Citeaux, is based on a strong textual argument. It is also a way of em- 
phasizing the centrality of these normative texts to the origins of the Cister- 
cian movement - rather than any actual order at that stage — and thus the 
importance of the uniformity of observance to the Cistercian identity. 

Usus conversorum had a much shorter history than the Ecclesiastica officia 
and was superseded by later compilations. The text itself continued to evolve 
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until 1183; but already by the beginning of the thirteenth century, it was de- 
funct as a rulebook for the lay brothers. 

The oldest surviving manuscript of the Usus, as identified by Waddell, was 
created c. 1138/1140 in a daughter house of Morimond, Villers-Betnach, in the 
diocese of Metz (discussed earlier in relation to the Ecclesiastica officia). It con- 
tained fifteen chapters. It survived in only one manuscript witness. The edition 
that Waddell produced is based on this oldest version together with groups of 
manuscripts labelled by him as Recession 11 (consisting of twelve manuscripts 
with twenty chapters dated c. 1147) and Recession III (consisting of seven man- 
uscripts with twenty-three chapters and dated to the last quarter of the twelfth 
century) as the basis of his edition.®? All of these versions also have a prologue 
that states the reason for the creation of the Usages.9? As explained before, the 
reason given for the creation of the text in the prologue centered on unifor- 
mity. The text notes with horror a great diversity of these practices among the 
Cistercian abbots in their treatment of the conversi. This variety of treatment is 
equated with endangering the souls of lay brothers who are the spiritually 
“weakest” members of the monastic community and need to be provided with 
proper pastoral care. That care can only be delivered through uniformity. 

In its fullest form, the Usus was arranged in twenty-three chapters and the 
significant variants and additions between different recessions are captured by 
Waddell’s edition. Even in its relatively short life span, the text evolved through 
“erasures, overwriting, interlinear and marginal additions and corrections.” It 
reflected the lived experience and management of the lay brotherhood in the 
twelfth century, the growth of the communities, and the expansion of the Cis- 
tercian network geographically and numerically. Chapters 1 to 14 deal with the 
issue of observance, participation in the liturgy, access to communion, the role 
of silence within the context of work and rest, prayers at mealtime, mainte- 
nance of discipline, limited participation in the chapter on Sunday to hear the 
abbot's sermon as well as admission, noviciate, and profession. These sections 
contain some very well-known pronouncements on lay brothers, including 
their illiterate status and the necessity to learn by heart only a very limited 
number of prayers, namely Pater noster, Credo in deum, and Miserere mei de- 
us.6° The remaining chapters are devoted to what might be described as 


62 MS 171, Trento, Biblioteca comunale; Cistercian Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 29-50. 

63 Cistercian Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 56-57 (Latin), 164-166 (translation and commentary). 
64 Cistercian Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 57. 

65 Cistercian Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 57-71 (Latin), 164-187 (translation and commentary). 
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material ramifications of the lay brothers’ lives. They describe arrangements 
during journeys (that lay brothers took far more frequently than the monks), 
but the Usus specifies that they should behave just like the monks - the con- 
cerns for potential scandals that transgressions could bring were ever present. 

The lay brothers’ food is decreed to be the same in terms of quality as that 
given to monks, but their fasting practices and quantities were different. The 
description of the clothing of lay brothers emphasizes simplicity and cheap- 
ness of material above all. For example, animal skins and cloths used for pro- 
tective cloaks worn outdoors should be cheap and old. The nature of manual 
labor also meant that lay monks performing particularly demanding outdoor 
jobs were permitted to use additional layers for protection. Boots, if given to 
the lay brothers, should likewise be old. Communal washing, hair cutting, and 
beard trimming should not involve physical contact between lay brothers. It 
should result in a distinctive style that visually differentiated between monks 
and lay brothers. The regulations for beds and bedding of the comversi again 
reiterate thatthey should be the same as those used by the monks, except that 
they could use animal skins instead of blankets. In terms of discipline and con- 
trol, chapter 18 stipulates that they were under the authority of the grange mas- 
ter. Punishments in case of disobedience included humiliation and exclusion 
from communal meals. The Usus closes with a prohibition on taking oaths on 
the Gospel.96 

The relationship of status between monks and lay brothers as being equal 
but leading very different lives is reflected in the Usus, and, according to James 
France, is imbedded in various prescriptions. In particular, he stresses the simi- 
larities in certain parts of liturgical observance. At Vigils and ad horas diei, the 
conversi should say their prayers in the same way as monks, observe the same 
feasts as monks (with some difference to fasting practices on granges), and also 
keep the same silence as monks (with some adjustments for the necessity to 
cooperate in various tasks of manual labor). Very importantly, the entry into 
both monastic status and lay brotherhood began with a year-long noviciate, 
and some elements of the entry formulas were the same. At the end of the 
monastic journey - in the case of death — the same prayers were said over the 
lay brothers and over the monks.97 


66 Cistercian Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 72-78 (Latin), 187-194 (translation and commentary). 

67 Cistercian Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 57-59, 64-66, 70-73; James France, Separate but 
Equal: Cistercian Lay Brothers, 120-1350, Cistercian Studies Series 246 (Collegeville: 2012), 
153-154. 
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7 Related Texts 


As already mentioned, the Usus was in use for a relatively short time. A major 
codification of the Cistercian legislation occurred in 1202. It reorganized a sig- 
nificant part of the existing Cistercian legislation as thematically arranged Dis- 
tinctiones. Within it, section 14 or Distinctio 14, entitled De conversis, re-used 
almost entirely the Usus conversorum with cross-references to the statutes of 
the general chapter.®* This new text was subjected to further changes in the 
codifications in 1237 and 1257.9? This process of codification and reorganiza- 
tion is important for the understanding of the role and character of custom- 
aries in the Cistercian order as well as the dynamics of their use in relation to 
other centrally-produced texts. They clearly evolved and changed as a result of 
living experience and reflection over practice promoted by general chapter 
meetings. 

While Distinctiones and their codification were intrinsically connected to 
the centralized nature of the order, another customary text for the lay brothers, 
Breve et memoriale scriptum de conuersatione laicorum fratrum secundum insti- 
tuta Beati Bernardi, demonstrates other important features of Cistercian prac- 
tice and culture in relation to such a normative text. Because there are no sur- 
viving medieval manuscripts attesting it, the oldest printed edition is by 
Chrysostomus Henriquez from 1630. Henriquez, a major early historian of the 
order, used "an edition manuscript from the library of the abbey of Aulne" that 
no longer exists and thus the date of the Breve can be only given as post-u53 
without any terminus ante quem. The most recent edition of this text by Wad- 
dell provides a full apparatus to this short text."? It is clear from the wording 
that the Breve was designed for the use of the community of Clairvaux. The 
anonymous author refers to both the tradition and the authority of Bernard of 
Clairvaux - saying that the Breve is a record of his words and intentions that 
were written first in the hearts of his community.” This is not only a straight- 
forward way to establish an unquestionably authoritative voice, but is also an 
important manifestation of how Bernard was embedded into the tradition of 
Clairvaux. He was used as a direct source of normative regulations, thereby 
sanctifying the Breve and giving it incontestable status for the monks of 
Clairvaux. 


68 Le codification cistercienne de 1202 et son évolution ultérieure, ed. Bernard Lucet (Rome: 
1964), 157-169 (Dist. x1v). 

69 Cistercian Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 21-22; Les codifications cisterciennes de 1237 et de 1257, 
ed. Bernard Lucet (Paris: 1977), 336-347 (Dist. x1v). 

70 Cistercian Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 145-159. 

71  [.] quam suorum cordibus filiorum lingua eius tamquam calamus sapientiae caelestis 
scripsit. Cistercian Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 153 (commentary) and 155 (discussion). 
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The Breve provides further details and elaborations of rules in the Usus. 
These elaborations are clearly a result of practical experience with the applica- 
tion of rules that were not very precise and lacking in detail to cover all vari- 
ants and necessities of complexities of daily life of the lay brothers. The Breve 
further regulates behavior of the conversi in the choir, during the chapter, and 
in the refectory. It gives far more precise instructions in what situations and 
with whom the lay brothers were allowed to speak, in relation to different agri- 
cultural professions that conversi had. There is clearly a lot of care taken to 
prevent subversion of the rule of silence, with emphasis on the threat of pun- 
ishment especially if the rule is subverted within the granges and with guests. 
Verbal communication is restricted to only what is necessary; for example, pro- 
viding information to guests about directions somewhere should not become 
engaging in a conversation with them: “But if somebody asks them further, 
they should say it is not allowed to confer with a guest”? This level of detail is 
clearly a result of lived experience and situations that have arisen and for 
which Usus was too vague. Directly referred to in the prologue to the Breve is 
the fact that it had a supplementary role to the *communis consuetudinis Libri" 
(that is Usus conversorum) and should be used when there was doubt about 
specific aspects of observance. This is because many aspects of practice are not 
addressed in the Usus.73 

The history of the lay brotherhood as a distinct group within Cistercian 
communities was complex and very much subject to regional variations. While 
they mostly disappeared from the Western European context after the Black 
Death, they continued to be important in the central and east-central Europe- 
an contexts in the later Middle Ages."^ Whereas the reasons for the crisis in the 
relationship between lay brothers and monks and their subsequent disappear- 
ance has been recently re-examined, the extensive changes that the custom- 
aries of the lay brothers have undergone reflect Cistercian attitudes to their 
normative texts.” 


8 Cistercian Nuns 


In the relatively sparse secondary literature on Cistercian customaries for male 
communities, there is almosta total absence of any discussion over customaries 


72 Siquis amplius eos interrogauerit , decant, non licere sibi colloqui cum hospite. In Cistercian 
Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 157. 

73 Cistercian Lay Brothers, ed. Waddell, 155. 

74 Jamroziak, The Cistercian Order, 63-65. 

75 Brian Noell, “Expectation and Unrest Among Cistercian Lay Brothers in the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries,’ Journal of Medieval History 32 (2006), 253-274. 
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of female communities. The different ways in which Cistercian nuns could be- 
come affiliated to the order through incorporation or foundation as well as 
simply by following the Cistercian ordo without formally belonging to the or- 
der, caused significant variation to how a community of nuns could live and 
experience their "Cistercianness."$ In the historiographical discussions about 
the status of the female communities vis-a-vis the order, it is often stressed 
how difficult it is to see from which point a female community becomes Cister- 
cian. Franz Felten established that in the cases of transition from Benedictine 
to Cistercian, with both following the Rule of Benedict, the point of change 
from one to the other is the hardest to detect: “[i]f, in documents, it is only 
mentioned that the women followed this rule, they could already be Cistercian 
women, even if there is no explicit reference to the Cistercian customs or the 
ordo”? The references to the ordo — the custom of Cistercians - are in the pri- 
mary sources, especially charters, but when historians discuss these cases, they 
usually do not probe further to establish its constituent elements. Adopting 
the Cistercian customary must have played a major role in the process of be- 
coming a regularized community. In the discussion of various northern Italian 
nunneries in the Cistercian order, Guido Cariboni points to one form of incor- 
poration, namely, the process of absorbing Cistercian observance “by cohabi- 
tation and imitation.” This involved a founding member of the community go- 
ing temporarily to an established house of white nuns to learn the details of 
the observance, which would then be transmitted upon her return to the re- 
cently established monastery.’® 

It is not only the diversity of female Cistercian communities that is an issue 
here; the necessity of adopting regulations designed for male communities to 
the practices of nuns is also an issue. In the manuscript Dijon 352, edited by 
Guignard, there is a copy of a vernacular French thirteenth-century version of 
the Statuta within the set of Cistercian historical and normative texts as well as 
the rule of Benedict. The indication of the process of adopting the regulations 


76  Jamroziak, The Cistercian Order, 124-155. On incorporation mechanisms, see Franz J. 
Felten, Vita Religiosa Sanctimonialium: Norm und Praxis des weiblichen religiösen Lebens 
vom 6. bis zum 13. Jahrhundert, Studien und Texte zur Geistes- und Sozialgeschichte des 
Mittelalters 4 (Korb: 2011), 224-232, 235-244. 

77 “Wenn also in Urkunden nur erwähnt wird, daß die Frauen diese Regel folgten, können 
sie durchaus schon ‘Zisterzienserinnen’ sein, auch wenn der explizite Hinweis auf die 
zisterziensischen Gewohnheiten oder den ordo fehlt.’ Felten, Vita Religiosa, 209. 

78 Guido Cariboni, “Cistercian Nuns in Northern Italy: Variety of Foundations and Construc- 
tion of an Identity,’ in Women in the Medieval Monastic World, ed. Janet Burton and Karen 
Stöber, Medieval Monastic Studies ı (Turnhout: 2015), 53-74 (66). 
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to the context of translation of the regulations for use by the nuns, is mani- 
fested by the change in the pronouns.”? 

Las Huelgas in Castile, perhaps the best-known case of an "exceptional" Cis- 
tercian nunnery, also produced its own customary between 1390 and 1406. 
While Las Huelgas is not representative of an "average" Cistercian nunnery (if 
such a thing ever existed), the character of its customary shows certain fea- 
tures that might have been typical for many Cistercian female communities. 
First of all, the customary of Las Huelgas is based on the Ecclesiastica officia, 
but the Latin text is extensively adapted through omissions, additions, and in- 
terpolations. It is also rendered into Castilian.9? The vernacular translation, or, 
more broadly, the presence of vernacular texts in the Cistercian nunneries, is a 
phenomenon observed in various communities of the Cistercians - male and 
female - in the later Middle Ages. David Cataluya stressed that whilst the en- 
tire customary of Las Huelgas was created from the female perspective — by 
nuns and for nuns - not all variants differing from the Ecclesiastica officia were 
necessarily gender-driven, but they were all linked to locally specific consider- 
ations. The issue of vernacular translation of the normative text will be dis- 
cussed further below. 

The importance of the nunnery as a site of commemorations and the inter- 
cessory role of the nuns is also a prominent feature in the Las Huelgas custom- 
ary, detailing liturgical obligations towards the deceased buried in their mon- 
astery and major benefactors. In addition, the Las Huelgas customary provides 
the list of anniversaries that were celebrated annually, with the indication of 
how many psalms should be recited for each. The highest number - full psalter — 
was accorded to the kings and queens, with a more limited selection granted to 
lower-status benefactors.®! Although Las Huelgas was a very prominent royal 
foundation and burial place of members of the Castilian royal family, the role 
of Cistercian nuns in the commemoration of the dead is well attested for many 
nunneries across medieval Europe. So-called “dynastic” Cistercian foundations 
tended to be particularly entrusted with commemorative practices. Trzebnica 
abbey (Trebnitz) in Silesia, a ducal foundation of Henry the Bearded and his 
wife Hedwig (1202), became a major necropolis as well as the site of the cult 


79 Les monuments primitifs de la Règle cistercienne, ed. Philippe Guignard (Dijon: 1878), 407- 
642; Anne E. Lester, Creating Cistercian Nuns: The Women’s Religious Movement and its 
Reforms in Thirteenth-Century Champagne (Ithaca: 2011), 84. 

80 David Catalunya, “The Customary of the Royal Convent of La Huelgas in Burgos: Female 
Liturgy, Female Scribes,’ Medievalia 20 (2017): 91-160 (97). This article contains an inven- 
tory (identifying elements listed directly from the Ecclesiastica officia) and a partial edi- 
tion of the manuscript. A full edition is in preparation by the same author. 

81 Catalunya, “The Customary,” 105-108. 
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of Hedwig with a community that was highly vested in both.®? Therefore, the 
strong presence of stipulations related to the commemorative practices in the 
Las Huelgas customary can be taken as indicative for a greater number of fe- 
male houses. 

In the Libellus definitionum of 1237, which has already been mentioned in 
relation to the customary for the lay brothers, a Distinctio for nuns was also 
included, which systematized changes occurring in the previous decades. Ac- 
cording to Franz Felten, these codifications were related to the recent process 
of incorporation of female houses into the order and the corresponding duty 
of the abbots for nuns’ communities.® This is yet another example of the pro- 
cess of change within the normative texts and their form as a result of chang- 
ing realities of monastic structures. 


9 Translations 


The presence of the vernacular translations of the rule of Benedict and other 
normative texts in the Cistercian houses is not just an issue for female com- 
munities, even though the oldest translation of the rule into French in the thir- 
teenth century is connected with female use. The only systematic survey of 
vernacular monastic rules for Cistercians exists for High Medieval, Middle Ger- 
man manuscripts and shows the greatest number of surviving copies to be 
from the fifteenth century.$* A manuscript from either Kaisheim (male house) 
or Kirchheim (female house) dated after 1493 contains a vernacular translation 
of the Ecclesiastica officia as well as the Usus conversorum.95 A late fifteenth- or 
early sixteenth-century manuscript from Lichtenthal nunnery holds vernacu- 
lar translations of the Libellus antiquarum definitionum of 1289 (with the in- 
cipit: “(d)as büchly der gesatzt Citelser ordens, deren die zugehören der regu- 
lierte observanz") as well as the Libellus novellus definitionum of 1350.86 Another 
manuscript dated to the same period, from Cistercian nunnery St. Martin in 


82 Przemysław Wiszewski, “Zwischen Chor und Krypta: Die schlesischen Herzöge, Zister- 
cienser und Zistercienserinnen im 12.-14. Jahrhundert,” in Adlige - Stifter - Mönche: Zum 
Verhältnis zwischen Klöstern und mittelalterlichem Adel, ed. Nathalie Kruppa (Göttingen: 
2007), 242-260. 

83 Felten, Vita Religiosa, 233. 

84 Tobias Tanneberger, “...usz latin in tutsch gebracht...”: Normative Basistexte religiöser Ge- 
meinschaften in volkssprachlichen Übertragungen. Katalog — Untersuchung - Fallstudie, 
Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 59 (Berlin: 2014), 131. 

85  Tanneberger, “..usz latin in tutsch gebracht...," 132-133 (Augsburg, UB, Cod. 111.1.4° 43). 

86  Tanneberger, “...usz latin in tutsch gebracht...,” 134 (Karlsruhe, BLB, Cod. KI. L. 46). 
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Erfurt, contains a translation of the rule of Benedict.?? A slightly earlier (third 
quarter of the fifteenth century) manuscript from Aldersbach abbey also con- 
tains a translation of the rule (with the incipit: "Ausculta o fili precept. Hór 
kint die gepot deines maisters”).88 The significance of this evidence is not in 
the assumption that these translations were related to lower levels of Latinity 
in the late-medieval Cistercian communities, in the sense of being “remedial 
tools." While the role of the vernacular in monastic culture - including Cister- 
cians — is now seen as being significant even before 1300, it was also a highly 
regionalized phenomenon.*? What is particularly significant in the context of 
the discussion here is that the key texts of the normative tradition became in- 
corporated into the vernacularization within the monastic culture. 


10 Conclusion 


The relationship of the Cistercian communities to the customaries is a mani- 
festation of several processes occurring within the monastic world, both across 
temporal changes and regional differences. First of all, both the rule of Bene- 
dict and many of the prescriptions of the Ecclesiastica officia are fundamen- 
tally a result of the monastic tradition — both in terms of the content, but also 
structurally in terms of creating chains of authority between monastic roots, 
the deep past, and the present. Customaries are practical texts that enable ob- 
servance to be enacted from generation to generation. They allow tradition to 
live and the change to be managed within that framework. While customaries 
were an established and necessary part within the Benedictine tradition, Cis- 
tercians were the first to use them within the network of the order. The Ecclesi- 
astica officia as well as Usus conversorum and its later incarnations were not a 
repository of just the local customs of a specific Cistercian community, but 
they were a source of shared practice and tradition across the order. This 


87 Tanneberger, “..usz latin in tutsch gebracht..." 134-135 (Karlsruhe, BLB, Cod. St Peter, fol. 
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interpretation is further strengthened by the linkages to the historical texts 
(Exordium and Carta caritatis), which the copies usually combined. Very im- 
portantly, Cistercian customary texts were not static. Their alterations are a 
witness to the reflection over experience that was built into the framework of 
the order. 

There is also an important historiographical concern that this chapter re- 
veals. The fact that the history of Cistercian nuns is neglected in comparison to 
the study of male communities is well known. However, what the extremely 
limited scholarship on the customaries of the Cistercian nuns exposes is how 
the approach that treats male houses and male monastic experiences as the 
norm overshadows very fundamental questions in relation to the structures 
and norms of monastic culture and practice. Moreover, a systematic study of 
the late medieval manuscript copies of the customaries from different parts of 
the Cistercian world would reveal new aspects of the process of regionaliza- 
tion of the order intersecting with trans-European structures of the transmis- 
sion of information, as well as reform processes. If we really want to under- 
stand the long-term process of tradition production and consumption, the 
Cistercian customaries are an excellent case to explore the structural mecha- 
nisms of a large network within different layers of local, regional, and shared 
monastic tradition coexisting in dialogue with each other. 
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CHAPTER 4 
The Carthusian Customaries 


Stephen J. Molvarec and Tom Gaens 


1 Introduction 


Monastic life has frequently depended on the examples and vitae of the saints 
and founding figures alongside rule texts to provide a focus for a community’s 
common life anda clear path for the monk's attainment of sanctification.! Mo- 
nastic reform in the twelfth century depended on this pairing of vitae and 
regulae — the saints’ lives demonstrated the holiness present in each group’s 
particular version of monastic life.? Unlike the Cluniacs, Cistercians, and re- 
formed orders of the twelfth century, the early Carthusians, however, did not 
follow this model and pairing. Largely because they did not have a customary 
or rule text at their origin and vitae for Saint Bruno (c. 1030-1101), their exemplar, 


1 See John Van Engen, “Dominic and the Brothers: Vitae as Life-Forming exempla in the Order 
of Preachers,’ in Christ Among the Medieval Dominicans, ed. Joseph Wawrykow and Kent Em- 
ery, Jr, Notre Dame Conferences in Medieval Studies 7 (Notre Dame: 1998), 5-25, esp. 7: “Me- 
dieval religious communities were founded upon a rule (regula) and formed by a life (vita). 
Members vowed allegiance to a common regula and drew inspiration from exemplary vitae. 
The rule structured their communal life: impressed upon novices, reviewed daily or weekly 
in chapter, it was to be internalized as a second nature. Yet structure was not the end; reli- 
gious were to strive for personal perfection, a human perfection realized in a divine holiness. 
To achieve this end, professed religious drew inspiration from several sources. Not least, they 
had impressed upon their ears and hearts the stories of those who had gone before, exem- 
plary legends, tales, and sayings read out at meals, in the night office, on feast days. Such 
stories imaged in human form the desired perfection; they might image patterns of perfec- 
tion realizable within a specific religious order. Without the animating vision provided by 
these exemplary lives, organized religion threatened to settle into a lifeless social regimen." 
See also Stephen J. Molvarec, A City in the Wilderness: The Development of Social Relations in 
the Carthusian Order, 1084—1340. Unpublished dissertation (Notre Dame: 2017). 

2 John Van Engen is helpful on this point, commenting both on the Cluniac tendency to do 
this, as well as the same penchant among the Cistercians: “Reform movements after 1050 only 
sharpened the need for a rule and a life. Now there was a choice. Cistercians insisted upon a 
literal adherence to Benedict's rule, then devised a novel constitution to implement it. They 
also commissioned a vita of Bernard during his lifetime, in fact six years before he died, a text 
they re-worked and supplemented until they obtained his canonization in 1174.” In Van 
Engen, “Dominic,” 7. 
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did not emerge for decades or even centuries after their beginning.? The Car- 
thusians would have a different sort of relationship with both their exemplar- 
founder and with their legislative texts. 

Unlike other monastic groups, while the Carthusians possessed an exem- 
plum of their life in Bruno and the first monks at La Chartreuse, they only even- 
tually had foundational legislative texts in a customary written by Guigo, the 
fifth prior of La Chartreuse (1109-1136).* Bruno left them no written rule. And 
even Guigo's foundational text - long touted by monks and scholars — was nev- 
er static: already a few years after Guigo's death it began to be enlarged and 
modified.5 This chapter traces the development of a Carthusian mode of mo- 
nastic life from the foundation of La Chartreuse through the time of Guigo. It 
then discusses the background and contents of Guigo's customary and traces 
the evolution of Carthusian legislative texts. 


2 Beginnings 


From the foundation of La Chartreuse in 10845 until the time of Guigo - apart 
from a focus on more eremitical dimensions of common monasticism accord- 
ing to Benedict's rule, the writings of Jerome, and other monastic writings — it 
is difficult to tease out the elements that made La Chartreuse unique at its 
inception. No documents proposing a unique Carthusian interpretation of 
that rule exist and certainly no early vita for Saint Bruno.” Bruno founded two 


3 On the “construction” of the figure of Bruno and Carthusian historiography in general, see 
Histoire et mémoire chez les Chartreux (X11*-xx* siècles). Actes du Colloque international du 
CERCOR (24—27 juin 2015), ed. Sylvain Excoffon and Coralie Zermatten, Analecta Cartusiana 
319 (Saint-Etienne: 2017), particularly the essay by Coralie Zermatten, "La construction de la 
figure de Bruno: Considérations sur la création de l'image d'un pére fondateur" (53-72). 

4 Guigo was born in 1083, entered La Chartreuse in 1106, was elected prior in 1109 and held that 
post until his death in 1136. 

5 Alot of the later statutes have been made available (mostly in facsimile, as well as in critical 
and not-so-critical editions) in the subseries published under no. 99 in the series Analecta 
Cartusiana. 

6 We distinguish here between "La Chartreuse" and “La Grande Chartreuse.” Ordinarily, from 
the time of the foundation in 1084 until the first general chapter in 1140, the monastery will 
be referred to as “La Chartreuse.” This convention has been adopted so as to distinguish be- 
tween the various phases of the development of the Carthusians - from the initial period 
through the emergence of a confederation of houses all using the customary and, finally, the 
rise of an order with a general chapter and prior general to govern it. 

7 In fact, the first vita written about a Carthusian is that of Hugh, bishop of Grenoble, which 
was penned by Guigo at the request of Pope Innocent 11 in 1134-1135. See Guigo I, Vita Hugo- 
nis Gratianopolitiani (Patrologia Latina 153, 759—784). Some details about the life of Bruno 
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houses that had scant and tenuous relation to each other, institutionally. La 
Chartreuse was founded outside Grenoble in 1084, while Serra San Bruno was 
founded in 1096 in the southern Italian region of Calabria. The saint remained 
there at the monastery in Calabria until his death in 1101. The first attempt to 
systematically record and codify the practices, propositum, and life at La Char- 
treuse would not take place until the time of the fifth prior, Guigo I. Guigo 
arrived there in 1106 as a novice and became prior in 1109. Guigo began to dis- 
seminate the way of life as observed at La Chartreuse with the circulation of 
his Consuetudines. Although we have little information about Carthusian ob- 
servance prior to Guigo, this customary eventually became the normative text 
for Carthusian life. Prior to its circulation, a group of interested houses existed. 
Guigo reported that the customary was penned in response to a request from 
other priors, curious as to how things were done at La Chartreuse.® After its cir- 
culation, a confederation of houses emerged, united by their observance. But 
it is not until after 1140, when the seventh prior, Anthelme (1107-1178, prior of 
La Grande Chartreuse from 1139 until 1151), called the first general chapter, that 
we might begin to imagine an order, centered on “La Grande Chartreuse.’ Still, 
one must be careful not to overstate the firmness of such a transition as there 
were disputes and tensions over centralizing tendencies and the authority of 
the prior of La Chartreuse in the 1140s and 1150s.9 

So, what may be known with some degree of certainty about life at La Char- 
treuse prior to 1106, when Guigo arrived? Sources are scant and details are of- 
ten sparse. The circumstances at La Chartreuse might not have been so very 
different at the time when Bruno left for Rome (never to return) in 1090 and 
when Guigo entered in 1106. There is, however, some speculation and evidence 
that the first Carthusians might have been following a modified Benedictine 


can be found in the Vita Hugonis, the Carthusian chronicle Magister (composed during the 
first half of the twelfth century), and the saint's funerary roll (dated to about 1101, although it 
survives only in a sixteenth-century copy). The later chronicles Laudemus and Quomodo date 
from 1250 and the end of the thirteenth century. Bruno’s vita antiquior (as found in the Acta 
Sanctorum) was written only in 1300. These remained the foundation texts until Henry Egher 
of Kalkar wrote De origine ac processu sive progressu Ordinis Cartusiensis in 1398, a text that 
supplied many of the miracle stories about Bruno. On Egher’s chronicle and later medieval 
historiographical texts, see Tom Gaens, “Speculum carthusianum: Carthusian Historiographi- 
cal Texts as Mirrors for Reform and Conversion,” in Histoire et mémoire, ed. Excoffon and 
Zermatten, 225-244. 

8 Guigues ler, Coutumes de Chartreuse: Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes, ed. Mau- 
rice Laporte, Sources Chrétiennes 313 (Paris: 1984), Prologue, § 2. 

g See Molvarec, A City, Ch. 6. 
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rule.!° Some twelfth-century documents describe them as living according to 
Benedict's rule." This evidence has been controversial and some dates either 
from 136 while other items appear post-1145, after the time of Guigo. The po- 
tential that some houses were observing Benedict's rule speaks to the nature of 
the confederation using Guigo’s customary, but likely also to the amount of 
experimentation that was still taking place. 

Part of the difficulty in determining the nature of the early monastic prac- 
tice at La Chartreuse is the opacity with respect to Bruno’s own observance. 
Before his arrival in Grenoble, the saint and two of his followers resided at 
Séche-Fontaine (sometime between 1081 and 1083) with Robert of Molesme, 
one of the founders of the Cistercian movement. Séche-Fontaine was an outly- 
ing dependence of Molesme where there was an experimental semi-eremitical 
life.!2 Owing to Bruno's experience there, it has sometimes been claimed that 
he had been a “Benedictine,” but this remains uncertain. Regardless of his sta- 
tus, it is entirely possible, although far from sure, that Bruno had observed life 
according to the rule of Benedict and that perhaps some of the early life at La 


10 On the questions of whether Carthusians were, in fact, following Saint Benedict's rule, 
Giles Constable nicely summarizes the situation: “The precise status of the Carthusians is 
also a matter of uncertainty. Although there is some evidence that they followed the rule 
of Benedict in the twelfth century, the prior of La Chartreuse's reply to Stephen of Obazine 
shows that they considered themselves to be hermits and not monks.” See Giles Consta- 
ble, The Reformation of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge: 1996), 59. Note 55 on the subject 
provides a sense of the scholarly tensions over this matter, ones in which Dom Laporte — 
with his firm instance on the uniqueness of the Carthusian vocation — participated: “Van 
Haeften (1644), 172, excluded the Carthusians from his account of the monks who fol- 
lowed the rule of Benedict, though they took elements from it; Wilmart (1933b), 339, n.6, 
said that the Carthusians followed the Benedictine rule; Hocquard (1948), 5-6 and 17 n.4 
and (1951), esp. 326-327, argued (against Wilmart) that they were never Benedictines; and 
[Laporte] (1960-7), 11, 107-163, cited many texts to prove that they did not follow the rule 
of Benedict. The profession formula of Guigo published by Edmond Martene in his com- 
mentary on the rule of Benedict, in PL, Lv1, 820B-1A, did not include ‘according to the rule 
of Benedict, but Dubois (1968a), 36-37, cited twelfth-century papal bulls showing that 
the Carthusians admitted adhering to the rule.” 

11 See Jacques Dubois, "Quelques problèmes de l'histoire de l'ordre des chartreux a propos 
de livres récents," Revue d'histoire ecclesiastique 63 (1968): 36-37. 

12 Laporte reproduced the two fragments from the cartulary of Molesme that witness to this, 
in all their uncertainty. See Maurice Laporte, Aux sources de la vie cartusienne 2 (Grande 
Chartreuse: 1960), 126—128. See also his exhaustive discussion of the various interpreta- 
tions and possibilities (137-141). Jacques Dubois, however, disagreed with Laporte's obser- 
vation that Séche-Fontaine had become a cenobitic monastery and that the companions 
of Bruno became monks there. See Dubois, "Quelques problèmes,” 47. It does seem, 
though, regardless of the nature of the observance there, that the eremitical experiment 
at Séche-Fontaine was short-lived. 
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Chartreuse had been patterned on a modified (viz., more eremitical) version of 
life at Molesme. 

There are few hints concerning specifics of life at La Chartreuse in either of 
Bruno’s letters,!3 and even optimistic exponents of a uniquely Carthusian life 
from the time of Bruno are forced to admit this lacuna." Several things are 
known: namely, that Bruno established a “desert” and that, at least at first, the 
monks lived two to a cell. Moreover, lay brothers were in his original conceptu- 
alization of the life there, given the story that several accompanied Bruno to 
Grenoble.!? Both the existence of a “desert” — a strictly bounded area around 
Carthusian monasteries — and of individual cells for monks would be relative 
constants in Carthusian life.!6 Also, the existence of a bifurcated community of 
monks and conversi would later become a hallmark of early Carthusian life, as 
it was for many reformed monastic groups. 

Jacques Dubois sensitively drew attention to a fluidity that our insistence on 
labels does not allow for. He noted that in the twelfth century the word “Bene- 
dictine” was not in use. Rather, there is mention of the ordo monasticus, even 
by Bruno.” There was not so much concern for definition either, for not even 
Guigo used the word eremita to distinguish life at La Chartreuse, although 
eventually phrases such as ordo eremitarum would become common.!? The 


13 Lettres des premiers Chartreux, ed. Maurice Laporte, Sources Chrétiennes 88 (Paris: 1962). 
The edition contains both of Bruno's extant letters: one to the Carthusians, one to Ralph 
the Green as well as his deathbed confession of faith. 

14 Gaston Hocquard, "La solitude cartusienne d’apres ses plus anciens témoins," Bulletin des 
Facultés catholiques de Lyon 70, N.S. 8 (1948): 5-19. For instance, Hocquard wrote: 
"L'abondant témoignage de Guigues Ier est-il corroboré par celui de saint Bruno? Hélas! il 
ne nous reste de lui que quelques rares écrits et en particulier deux lettres" (11). 

15 See above for a brief discussion of the Vita Hugonis, which appears to be the only source 
for these stories. Some of the details, though, such as the number of lay brothers who ac- 
companied the first monks at La Chartreuse and that the monks slept two each per cell 
might be indicative of the initial arrangement of life, provided that these elements of the 
foundation legend are factual. Guibert of Nogent, writing about 1115, notes some details 
about life at La Chartreuse, too. His account generally supports what we know otherwise: 
Claustrum quidem satis idoneum pro coenobiali consuetudine habentes, sed non claustrali- 
ter, ut ceteri, cohabitantes. Habent quippe singuli cellulas per gyrum claustri proprias, in 
quibus operantur, dormiunt ac vescuntur. See Guibert of Nogent, De vita sua 111; Guibert 
de Nogent, Autobiographie, ed. Edmond-René Labande, Classiques de l'histoire de France 
au Moyen Age 34 (Paris: 1981). 

16 A good, although later, discussion of this (including archeological surveys) can be found 
in Glyn Coppack, Christ's Poor Men: The Carthusians in England (Stroud: 2002). 

17 Dubois, "Quelques problèmes,” 34. In the letter of Bruno to Ralph the Green, there is a 
mention of the monastic habit. See Lettres, ed. Laporte, 76-77. 

18 In Maurice Laporte's "lexique des mots," there is no reference to either eremita or here- 
mita. The first use of a phrase like this appears to have been by Innocent 11 in 1133, who 
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late eleventh century was rife with experimental foundations, not all of which 
would survive as congregations and eventually orders.!? Fluidity characterized 
late eleventh-century monasticism and La Chartreuse appears initially to have 
participated in such an experimental ebb and flow, before a codified way of life 
was set forth by Guigo.?° 


3 Guigo’s Customary - Background 


Guigo’s customary itself confirms a sense of fluidity and experimentation. Gui- 
go drew on many different sources of monastic observance when composing 
his customary, from the earliest lives and rules of the desert fathers, to the let- 
ters of Jerome, and the rule of Benedict.?! In itself, this would suggest that there 
was no clearly identifiable Carthusian observance prior to Guigo’s compila- 
tion. All of these treatises of preceding monastic fathers became inspiration 
for Carthusian life. The life that Bruno described in his “Letter to the 
Carthusians” contains no real innovations or unique expressions of monastic 
tradition: the life he depicted consisted of a communal life with solitude and 
contemplation as its chief features. It is only with Guigo's customary that any- 
thing resembling a distinctively Carthusian way of monastic life came to be 


referred to the Carthusians as sacer Ordo eremiticus Cartusiensis. See Recueil des plus an- 
ciennes chartres de la Grande-Chartreuse (1086-1196), ed. Bernard Bligny (Grenoble: 1958), 
Acte xx, 52. Such descriptors, however, were by no means used uniformly, as Dubois has 
noted. 

19 Séche-Fontaine has already been referred to as a short-lived, experimental house. Some 
of these would come to be subsumed into others, such as the congregation of Chalais, not 
far from La Chartreuse, which was acquired by the Carthusians in the 1330s. See also Hen- 
rietta Leyser, Hermits and the New Monasticism: A Study of Religious Communities in West- 
ern Europe, 1000-1150 (New York: 1984). 

20 There were houses that considered adopting the Carthusian observance after the custom- 
ary was written, but failed ultimately to do so. And some early houses, including that of 
Portes and Montrieux, had initially been founded either as houses under the rule of Bene- 
dict or as experimental houses derived from monasteries governed by the rule of Bene- 
dict. See Maurice Laporte, “Introduction,” in Guigues Ier, Coutumes, 14-17; James Hogg, 
“The Carthusians: History and Heritage,” in The Carthusians in the Low Countries: Studies 
in Monastic History and Heritage, ed. Krijn Pansters, Miscellanea Neerlandica 43. Studia 
Cartusiana 4 (Louvain: 2014), 31-56 (34-36); André Ravier, Saint Bruno: Le premier des er- 
mites de Chartreuse (Paris: 1967), 201-210. 

21 For a complete list of Guigo's sources, see Laporte, "Introduction," 77-84. Laporte re- 
marked: “Leur rédaction a d’ailleurs di demander plusieures années, tant est important le 
travail effectué par Guigues à partir de nombreuses sources monastiques antérieures" (17). 
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formulated.?? Even then Guigo pointed out that at least with respect to the di- 
vine office they were not to be distinguished from “other monks.”?3 

The influence of Bruno on Guigo is more difficult to determine than it would 
seem at first. Some authors have assumed that Guigo was merely developing 
the unarticulated thoughts of Bruno and recording the arrangement of life as 
it had always been lived at La Chartreuse.?^ Instead of affirming this claim, the 
preceding discussion of a paucity of images of life at La Chartreuse at the very 
least brings any concrete or institutional inheritance into some doubt, espe- 
cially once one considers the failure of Bruno's writings to provide a very clear 
sense of "regulated" life at either La Chartreuse or Calabria (the place he was 
residing while writing both of his letters). Furthermore, Guigo definitely played 
a creative role in the formation of a Carthusian observance at La Chartreuse, 
one that subsequently was taken up by other houses. Even if sometimes he was 
simply recording how things were done, at other times he seems to have had a 
creative role in the formation of a Carthusian observance. Even the chronicle 
Magister recognizes his role: "In this place, he arranged in writing and he 
showed by example the institutionem of the Carthusian propositum"? Institu- 
tio here (and in monastic texts of this period) does not mean “institution,” but 
rather a program of what we would call "formation" and the "institutes" that 
formation becomes. 

Some have claimed that Guigo merely organized what Bruno had envi- 
sioned. Given the vagueness of Bruno's vision as it has been received — perhaps 
even in the time of Guigo - this claim is difficult to support. Moreover, certain 


22 Dubois, "Quelques problèmes,” 34-35. Also, James Hogg, reflecting on Laporte's comment 
in his own note 41, says: "If this observation is correct, it would diminish the róle of Bruno 
in the creation of the definitive Carthusian observance, elevating Guigo to the principal 
figure. Personally, I would prefer a date around 1127 for the composition of the Consuetu- 
dines, which would then constitute a record of the lived observance, which had evolved 
in accordance with various necessities since the time of Bruno himself, made at the re- 
quest of the priors of Portes, Saint-Sulpice, and Meyriat.” See James Hogg, "Le souvenir de 
Bruno dans l'Ordre, de sa mort à sa canonisation,” in Saint Bruno et sa postérité spirituelle, 
ed. Alain Girard et al., Analecta Cartusiana 189 (Salzburg: 2003), 151-178 (157). Hogg, how- 
ever, is a little bit too uncertain on this point: Guigo himself referred by name to some of 
the sources that he drew upon while composing the customary. See Guigues Ier, Cou- 
tumes, Prologue, $ 2. 

23 Guigues ler, Coutumes, Prologue, § 4: a digniori parte officio videlicet divino sumentes exor- 
dium, in quo cum caeteris monachis multum, maxime in psalmodia regulari concordes in- 
venimur. This interestingly suggests both consciousness of difference from other monks 
and yet seeing the monastic office as the gold standard. 

24 For instance, Maurice Laporte tended to put a lot of weight on Bruno's influence on Gui- 
go. See Laporte, "Introduction"; Aux sources 2. 

25 Wilmart, "La chronique," 126. 
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hallmarks of Carthusian observance were instituted or at least attested to for 
the first time in Guigo’s work: the life of each monk in his own cell balanced by 
certain communal interactions?6 and the concern for restricting the number 
in the community.” Guigo’s customary is itself a creative synthesis of many 
different traditions concerning monastic life, and with an intentionality that 
apparently was not present for Bruno and his first companions. Guigo articu- 
lated a mode of life at La Chartreuse that could be adopted elsewhere. Guigo’s 
text itself might be an indication that experimentation was moving toward a 
point where the Carthusians had a sustainable, unique observance. 

Guigo’s vision of an obedience, then, is something that he was interested in 
spreading. From the time of Bruno until the time of Guigo only two houses 
existed, with a tenuous relationship, especially since Calabria was following its 
own customs and around 1192-1193 it became Cistercian.?® Carthusian priors 
before Guigo could likely only be called “Carthusian” in the sense that they 
were priors of one house that would become the motherhouse of an order: La 
Chartreuse. Guigo, on the other hand, not only composed the Consuetudines 
but actively expanded the number of houses using it. The chronicle Magister 
recognized this and in fact the entry for Guigo was the first entry that had any 
real substance. Magister described the expansion of the observance under 
Guigo as encompassing the houses of Portes, Ecouges, Durbon, Silva, Meyriat, 
and Alveria.?? The chronicle further recorded the affiliation of a house at 
Nantes and of the celebrated Mont-Dieu.?° 

Furthermore, to bring them into conformity with the needs of the new cus- 
tomary, Guigo is said to have renovated the existent structures of the upper 
and lower houses and built new ones as well.?! And he did this not once, but 


26 See Molvarec, A City, Ch. 3. 

27 Jacques Dubois’s discussion of these matters is a bit polemical. See Dubois, "Quelques 
problèmes,” 35. 

28 Annick Peters-Custot, Bruno en Calabre: Histoire d'une fondation monastique dans l'Italie 
normande. S. Maria de Turri et S. Stefano del Bosco, Collection de l'École francaise de Rome 
489 (Rome: 2014). See the rule of Master Lambertus (Patrologia Latina 153, 149B—152B). 

29 . Wilmart, “La chronique,” § 2, 126: Sub eo siquidem domus Portarum, Excubiarum, Durbo- 
nis, Silue, Maioreui, Aluerie, et exordium acceperunt, et incrementum non modicum tam in 
personis quam in edificiis, deo miserante, consecute sunt. 

30  Wilmart, "La chronique,’ § 3, 126: Sed et in Aquitania prope Nannetensem urbem locus 
quidam Aiaunus nomine sub manu magistri Benedicti circa idem tempus susceperat ordi- 
nem eiusdem propositi. Heremus quoque Montis Dei, anno uite ultimo, ipsius ordinacione et 
consilio, per manum uiri ualde uenerabilis Odonis Sancti Remigü abbatis in archiepiscopatu 
Remensi ceperat habitari. 

31  Wilmart, “La chronique," § 5, 126: Hic edificia superioris pariter et inferioris habitacionis 
Cartusie pepe omnia uel noua construxit uel uetera renouauit, et aque ductus lapideos la- 
bore mirabili et exquisitis ingeniis fecit. 
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twice, given that an avalanche destroyed the monastery in 132 and it needed 
to be entirely rebuilt.?? In all likelihood, given the evidence, Bruno could not 
have formulated Carthusian life in any concrete way: things were in flux at the 
time of his departure, but also with respect to a conceptualization of their life. 
Life at La Chartreuse was perhaps not so much different from the failed eremit- 
ical experiment at Séche-Fontaine and it would have come to the same fate 
had not Prior Landuin (1090-1100) and the others returned to claim the proper- 
ties in 1090-1091. In the midst of instability and experimentation, monastic life 
there needed to coalesce, something that could only have happened around 
the time of Guigo. And it is clear that Guigo's formulation of the monks' mode 
of life was durable since it was resumed after the destruction of the monastery 
in 1132. 

Guigo composed the customary sometime between 121 and 1128. This dat- 
ing is based on internal features of the text.3? Guigo's text provided a legislative 
foundation for Carthusian life for centuries, even though the ordinances of the 
general chapter (first held in 142) and additional redactions to the text ad- 
justed and adapted his vision. Guigo left a legacy to the Carthusians that Saint 
Bruno failed to leave, and it was the adoption of his customary by the first 
houses of the confederation that would give a preliminary impetus towards 
uniformity of life and practice.?* His prescriptives, alongside the letters of 
Saint Bruno, are among the earliest witnesses authored by the white monks on 
the character of their life. Language indicating separation from the world is 
interlaced throughout the customary. In some sense, he recorded the practices 
of his house, La Chartreuse. But having been prior for at least twelve if not for 
nearly twenty years before writing the customary, he would have been a major 


32  Wilmart, “La chronique,’ § 7, 126-127. 

33 See Hogg, “Le souvenir,’ 157. He preferred a date of 1127, although there is no sure way to 
settle this question. See also Krijn Pansters, "The Regulation of Religious Life and the 
Shape of Stability,’ in Shaping Stability: The Normation and Formation of Religious Life in 
the Middle Ages, ed. Krijn Pansters and Abraham Plunkett-Latimer. Disciplina Monastica 
11 (Turnhout: 2016), 33. See furthermore Laporte, “Introduction,” 16-17: “Au Prologue de 
l'ouvrage, Guigues nomme trois prieurs, Bernard de Portes, Humber de Saint-Sulpice, 
Milon de Meyriat, qui lui avaient demandé instamment de faire ce travail. [...] Le rédac- 
tion des Coutumes ne peut étre antérieure à 1121, puisque l'un des prieurs qui avaient de- 
mandé la réalisation de cet ouvrage, Milon, ne devint prieur qu'en 1121. D'autre part les 
Coutumes furent officiellement adoptées dans le courant de 1128 par diverses Maisons." 
The record of adoption is, however, not as clear as Laporte would like: we know that sev- 
eral houses mentioned by Guigo were soon no longer using his customary and in 1128 a 
number of early houses had not yet been founded. 

34 Florent Cygler, Das Generalkapitel in hohen Mittelalter: Cisterzienser, Prämonstratenser, 
Kartäuser und Cluniazenser, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 12 (Berlin: 2002), 205-214. 
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force behind the shaping of life at La Chartreuse. Guigo's legislative text re- 
mains a key source for understanding early Carthusian life as both a written 
account of practice from the 1120s and a normative text. 


4 Guigo's Customary - Contents 


The opening and closing passages of Guigo's customary reflect the context of 
its composition. As has often been pointed out, superficially, it takes the form 
of a letter addressed to the priors of other houses.?5 Likewise, the customary 
closed with an address to those same priors—"Beloved, you have our customs 
described just as you have asked" — and his praise for the solitary life.96 More- 
over, Guigo, in addition to using the general form of a letter to open and close 
his treatise, invited correspondence on any matters that were neglected or un- 
clear in his descriptions. He wrote: "Nevertheless, we do not think that we have 
been able to address all things in this document, so that nothing remains. But 
if anything has escaped notice, it can be indicated by correspondence."?7 
Whether there was a fictional pretext for Guigo's writing, or an actual request 
on the part of the other priors for a "description" of life at La Chartreuse, it is 
nearly impossible to ascertain. It presupposes, however, a network among the 
houses through their letters. But fictive or not, Guigo described life at his mon- 
astery, constructed an image, and codified some regulations and advice on the 
Carthusian propositum for use at La Chartreuse and other houses. As might be 
appropriate guidance to other houses, many of Guigo's directives are in the 
subjunctive, maybe softening them, to indicate that adherence was voluntary 
and flexible. His claim merely to be describing existing practices may likewise 
well have softened the normative nature of his text. Guigo's text was as much 
an ideal, an aspiration for the Carthusians' life as it was a customary of sug- 
gested guidelines. 


35 Guigues Ier, Coutumes, Prologus $ 1: Amicis et fratribus in christo dilectissimis, bernardo 
portarum, humberto sancti sulpicü, miloni majorevi prioribus et universis qui cum eis deo 
serviunt fratribus, cartusiae prior vocatus guigo, et qui secum sunt fratres, perpetuam in 
domino salutem. See Giles Constable, Letters and Letter-Collections, Typologie des sources 
du Moyen Age Occidental 17 (Turnhout: 1976), 18. 

36 Guigues Ier, Coutumes, Ch. 80 § 1: Habetis dilectissimi sicut petistis consuetudines quales- 
cunque nostras quoquo modo descriptas, in quibus multa vilia sunt et minuta [...]. 

37 Guigues ler, Coutumes, Ch. 80 § 2: Non tamen ita omnia, ut nichil omnino remanserit, puta- 
mus nos hoc scripto potuisse concludere. Sed facile si quid effugit, collocutione presenti po- 
terit indicari. 
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Prologue aside, Guigo’s text contained eighty chapters. He began with a dis- 
cussion of the liturgy of the hours, the divine office. The statutes concerning 
this take up a total of eleven chapters, with two of those concerning divine 
office for lay brothers. This is significant, as it shows the importance of the lit- 
urgy in Guigo’s ideal of the Carthusian life. The text is divided roughly into two 
sections: one governing the life of choir-monks and the other for lay brothers. 
Each section addresses the same questions for each sometimes: how often they 
are to shave, how are silence, food and drink, clothing, and the reception of vis- 
itors treated. The major offices of the monastery are also laid out: the prior and 
procurator, the cook and the bread-baker, and overseers for the work of the lay 
brothers. Many of the practicalities of monastic life - both in the “upper” house 
for choir-monks and the "lower" house for lay brothers — are addressed.?8 

Guigo considered extensively the nature of solitude in his monastery. This is 
partly reflected not only in the discussions of the cell and the reception of 
guests, but also in the formula for the reception of novices. Upon entering the 
charterhouse, the prior instructs the new postulant that: “From this time, he 
who has been received thus understands himself foreign to all things of the 
world, in order that he have absolutely no power over anything, even over him- 
self, without the permission of the prior.”?? Many readers would note as hall- 
marks of the Carthusian customary the austerity and separation from the 
world fostered by it and rightly so, at least in part. “Renunciation of the world" 
sets a clear tone for Carthusian communities and it is clear that an image of life 
shaped by the desert and early monastic fathers is predominant.^? 

Solitude remains at the center of this life for Guigo, and chapter eighty of 
the customary provides a veritable catalogue of scriptural and patristic models 
who found God in solitude: 


38 The “upper” and "lower" houses are treated in chapters 1-42 and 42-72, roughly 
speaking. 

39 Guigues ler, Coutumes, Ch. 25 § 2: Ex hoc tempore, qui susceptus est ita se ab omnibus quae 
mundi sunt intelligit alienum, ut nullius prorsus rei, nec sui quidem ipsius sine prioris licen- 
tia habeat potestentem. 

40 Guigo cited Jerome and Benedict by name as sources for his observance. Guigues Ier, Cou- 
tumes, Prologue $ 2: Videlicet, quia vel in epistolis beati iheronimi, vel in regula beati bene- 
dicti, seu in ceteris scripturis autenticis, omnia pene quae hic religiose agere consuevimus, 
contineri credebamus. Other sources, not mentioned by Guigo but posited by Dom Mau- 
rice Laporte in his Introduction, also include the life of Antony of Egypt, the writings of 
Pachomius, Cassian, and almost every significant monastic rule. That Guigo had such ex- 
tensive access to earlier monastic texts is unlikely. What matters here is that Guigo was 
writing about what the practice was at La Chartreuse under his priorate, practices that he 
believed to be consonant with the writings of Jerome and Benedict. See Laporte, “Intro- 
duction,” 66-85. 
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For in both the Old and New Testament, nearly all great and subtle se- 
crets were revealed to the servants of God while they were alone, not in 
the commotion of crowds. And when they wanted to either meditate on 
something rather subtle, or to pray freely, or to be taken from the earth by 
a rapture of the spirit, almost always they shunned the impediments 
posed by the multitudes and seized the advantage of solitude.“ 


And thus Guigo began his catalogue of these instances in earnest, with Isaac 
going out alone to meditate in the field and Jacob wrestling with the divine 
stranger in a deserted place.^? And Moses, Elias, and Elisha seeking the revela- 
tion of divine secrets in solitude.*? And, of course, John the Baptist, one of the 
models for Guigo's image of the Carthusian life, who "fleeing the company of 
people as dangerous, [...] selected the wastes of the wilderness as though they 
were safe, all this time knowing neither danger nor death, as long as he so- 
journed alone in the desert.”** Likewise, Guigo cited the journey of Christ into 
the desert in order to be tempted and to fast prior to his public ministry, and 
that he left the crowds of disciples in order to pray alone on a mountain. He 
noted the instance on the night before his passion, when Christ left his Apos- 
tles in order to pray alone in the garden of Gethsemane, to "give instruction as 
to the benefit of solitude for prayer, since he did not want to pray with company 


41 Guigues Ier, Coutumes, Ch. 80 $ 4: Nostis enim in veteri et in novo maxime testamento, om- 
nia pene majora et subtiliora secreta, non in turbis tumultuosis, sed cum soli essent dei famu- 
lis revelata, ipsosque dei famulos, cum vel subtilius aliquid meditari, vel liberius orare, vel a 
terrenis per mentis excessum alienari cuperent, fere semper multitudinis impedimenta vi- 
tasse, et solitudinis captasse commoditates. 

42 Guigues ler, Coutumes, Ch. 80 § 5: Hinc est, ut aliquid inde tangamus, quod in agrum ad 
meditandum ysaac solus egreditur, quod ei non casuale, sed consuetudinarium fuisse cre- 
dendum est, quod iacob premissis omnibus solus remanet, facie ad faciem deum videt, bene- 
dictione simul et nominis in melius mutatione felix efficitur, plus assecutus uno momento 
solus quam toto vitae tempore comitatus. 

43 Guigues ler, Coutumes, Ch. 80 § 6: Moyses quoque, helias atque heliseus, solitudinem testis 
est scriptura quantum diligant, quamtumve per eam in divinorum secretorum revelationi- 
bus crescant. Quoque modo et inter homines periclitentur assidue et a deo cum soli sunt 
visitentur. 

44 Guigues ler, Coutumes, Ch. 80 $ 9: Frequentiam hominum fugiens tanquam periculosam, 
deserta solitudinis tanquam tuta delegit, tamdiu pericula mortemque nesciens, quandiu 
heremum solus incoluit. 

45 Guigues Ier, Coutumes, Ch. 80 $ 10: Ihesus ipse deus et dominus, cuius virtus nec secreto 
iuvari, nec publico poterat impediri, ut suo tamen nobis consuleret exemplo, priusquam 
predicaret vel signa faceret, temptationibus atque ieiuniis quasi probatus est in solitudine. 
De quo scriptura refert, quod relictis turbis discipulorum, in montem solus ascenderet 
orare. 
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(mixtus), even with the Apostles.’*6 There is an irony here given that Guigo was 
writing about solitude not only for the individual monk, but for a collective of 
hermits. 

These last examples drive home Guigo's ideal on the subject, particularly 
the comment that life in society was dangerous, but life in the wilderness — 
potentially rife with many dangers of the natural world — was safer. And Gui- 
go's insistence on Christ's preference for praying absolutely alone (something 
which is problematized by the instances of the Gospels when Christ prayed in 
the presence of others) furthers this point of view, making his “elegy” on soli- 
tude likewise a mild polemic against the company of others, particularly if one 
wants to engage in spiritual matters. These discussions of solitude and the ex- 
amples Guigo provided would become a dominant image and governing motif 
for Carthusian life, in both ideal and reality. 

In fact, as Dennis Martin argued, reality forced medieval Carthusians to 
“muddle through" in their search for perfection. They needed to figure out how 
to live a Carthusian life in the midst of mundane necessities, given the expan- 
sion of the order into less mountainous and more urban environments as well 
as the changing socioeconomic and cultural contexts of the day. The attempt 
to live according to Guigo's prescriptions meant engaging in a process of inter- 
pretation and appropriation of what a Carthusian life actually meant. In this 
process, they set great store by the biblical virtue of discernment (discretio): 
gazing into the dark mirror, they sought to catch a glimpse of what was ex- 
pected from them.*’ Especially “necessity” (necessitas) and “usefulness” (utili- 
tas) became important concepts in Carthusian institutional-juridical texts to 
balance the weight of the ideal of a life in solitude against the reality of interac- 
tions within communities and with the outside world. These terms do not only 
appear already in the work of Guigo in a distinctively "Carthusian" manner, but 
they were to continue to play a role in the many additions to and revisions of 
his customary.*® 


46 Guigues Ier, Coutumes, Ch. 80 § 10: Qui et imminentis iam tempore passionis, apostolos 
reliquit solus exoraturus, isto vel maxime insinuans exemplo, quantum solitudo prosit ora- 
tioni, quando comitibus licet apostolis, non vult mixtus orare. 

47 Mathilde van Dijk et al., “Faithful to the Cross in a Moving World: Late Medieval Carthu- 
sians as Devotional Reformers,’ Church History and Religious Culture 96 (2016): 1-12 (4-6); 
Dennis Martin, “Reform Without Revolution: Discretio as the Legacy of the Carthusians,” 
in Das Erbe der Kartäuser. Akten des 111. Internationalen Kartäuserkongresses in der Kar- 
tause Ittingen vom 1.-5. Dezember 1999, ed. Jürg Ganz and Margrit Früh, Analecta Cartusi- 
ana 160 (Salzburg: 2000), 185-195 (170). 

48 On the "Carthusian" concept of utilitas and its use in legislative texts, see Bruno Rie- 
der, Deus locum dabit: Studien zur Theologie des Kartäuserpriors Guigo I. (1083-1136), 
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5 Carthusian Legislation after Guigo 


If scholars of the Carthusian order in the Middle Ages should avoid anything, 
it is the use of the ill-famed characterization of the cartusia as numquam refor- 
mata quia numquam deformata.*? Often authors of both popular and academ- 
ic literature on the Carthusians have uncritically claimed the source of this 
aphorism to be the bull Iniunctum nobis, by which Pope Innocent x1 approved 
the third edition of the so-called Nova collectio statutorum of the Carthusian 
legislative corpus in 1688. But these words are nowhere to be found in this ap- 
ostolic constitution. While it does mention that in the six preceding centuries 
(usque septimum a fundatione sua seculum) the Carthusian order had not 
needed an observant movement, as some other religious orders, it nevertheless 
suggests that the approved statutes with added glosses (interpretationes), 
printed in 1681, were intended to correct certain abuses and to ensure that the 
order would not drift from its “ancient” observance.?® 

Rather than carelessly ripping words out of the context of the Latin and 
baroque bureaucracy of the papal curia, in order to create the image of an un- 
blemished, never-changing, eternal Carthusian order! one should instead ask 
oneself if there ever was another religious order in the Middle Ages that pro- 
mulgated so many statutory revisions and ordinances as the Carthusians. Un- 
fortunately, it is not easy to determine the impact of these changes on the day- 
to-day life in the charterhouse, for we still lack at this point a critical edition of 
most Carthusian institutional-juridical texts, as well as a detailed analysis of 
the evolution thereof? 

The first major revision of Guigo's customary, following a “remarkable se- 
ries" of early additions and changes,°? is the corpus that is commonly called 


Veróffentlichungen des Grabmann-Institutes zur Erforschung der mittelalterlichen The- 
ologie und Philosophie 42 (Paderborn: 1997), 105-129. 

49 Tom Gaens, Beter dan het origineel: Kartuizeridealen en de vroege Moderne Devotie. Un- 
published dissertation (Groningen: 2019), 23-24. 

50 Papal bull Iniunctum nobis of Innocent x1 (1688), in Bullarium Romanum seu novissima et 
accuratissima collectio apostolicarum constitutionum 8 (Rome: 1734), 448—518, esp. 448: 
[...] ad veteris instituti conservationem, et abusuum ex humana infirmitate erumpentium 
extirpationem, necnon ad precavendas relaxationes conducere vise fuerunt. 

51 Peter Thissen, Cel en wereld: Kartuizers en boeken in Roermond (1376-1783), Miscellanea 
Neerlandica 42. Studia Cartusiana 3 (Louvain: 2014), 18-19. 

52 Contrary to what the title of The Evolution of the Carthusian Statutes from the Consuetudi- 
nes Guigonis to the Tertia Compilatio, Analecta Cartusiana 99, might suggest, no evolu- 
tion of any sort is discussed in this subseries. 

53 This “série remarquable" consists of the Supplementa ad Consuetudines Guigonis (c. 1140), 
the Consuetudines Antelmi (c. 141-1151), the Consuetudines Basilii (1170), the Supplementa 
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the Statuta antiqua (1259-1271), divided into three parts. They completely re- 
placed the older customs, and to Carthusian monks of the later Middle Ages 
they were simply known as the Consuetudines ordinis Cartusiensis.5+ However, 
this did not mean that the Consuetudines Guigonis were to be discarded, for the 
general chapter had decreed that every Carthusian house was obliged to have 
an original copy of Guigo's text, to be read to the community every bissextile 
year (leap year).55 A second body of legislative text, also divided into three 
parts, with each part supplementing the corresponding part of the Consuetudi- 
nes, is commonly called the Statuta nova (1368), although it was known to Car- 
thusians of the later Middle Ages as the Nove constitutiones ordinis Cartusien- 
sis.?6 Interestingly, its prologue used both the words “statutes” and “customs” to 
refer to the earlier corpus, describing it as a tripartite "compilation of statutes 
and customs" (compilatio statutorum ac consuetudinum ).5* 


ad Consuetudines Basilii (c. 1170-1222), the Statuta Jancelini (1222), and the statutes De 
reformatione (1248). See Florent Cygler, *Cartusia numquam reformata? La réforme con- 
stitutionnelle de l'ordre cartusien au XIII* siècle, in Studia monastica: Beiträge zum 
klösterlichen Leben im christlichen Abendland während des Mittelalter, ed. Reinhard Butz 
and Jörg Oberste, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 22 (Münster: 2004), 47-72; Florent Cygler, 
"Les Consuetudines et Statuta des chartreux au Moyen Age,” in Regulae - Consuetudines - 
Statuta: Studi sulle fonti normative degli ordini religiosi nei secoli centrali del Medioevo. Atti 
del 1 e del 11 Seminario internazionale di studio del Centro italo-tedesco di storia comparata 
degli ordini religiosi (Bari/Noci/Lecce, 26-27 ottobre 2002/ Castiglione delle Stiviere, 23-24 
maggio 2003), ed. Cristina Andenna and Gert Melville, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 25 
(Münster: 2005), 179-193. 

54 See, for example, two manuscripts from the charterhouse of Utrecht, from the late four- 
teenth or early fifteenth century. Utrecht, Universiteitsbibliotheek, MS 371 (1K16) and 372 
(4 H 15), fol. 1r: Incipiunt capitula prime partis consuetudinum ordinis Carthusiensis [...]. 

55 Consuetudines ordinis Cartusiensis [Statuta antiqua] (Montreuil: 1894), 2, Ch. 8, cited in 
Albert de Meyer and Jozef-Maria de Smet, Guigo's Consuetudines van de eerste kartuizers, 
Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en 
Schone Kunsten van Belgié. Klasse der Letteren 13:6 (Brussels: 1951), 22-23, n. 4: Et quam- 
vis in Consuetudines Domni Guigonis, quantum ad observationem quaedam mutata sint, 
statuit tamen idem capitulum, quod eadem Consuetudines in singulis domibus nostri Ordi- 
nis ex integro quantum ad litteram sine mutatione aliqua habeantur, et si quae sunt in his 
cancellata restaurantur, et in anno bissextili in conventu legantur; ut videamus quantum 
lapsum fecimus a conversatione Patrum antiquorum. 

56 Utrecht, Universiteitsbibliotheek, MS 372 (4 H 15), fol. 141r: Incipiunt nove constitutiones ad 
partem primam consuetudinum pertinentes |...]; fol. 151v: Incipiunt nove constitutiones at 
secundam partem consuetudinum pertinentes |...]; fol. 167r: Incipiunt nove constitutiones 
ad tertiam partem [consuetudinum] pertinentes |...]. 

57 Utrecht, Universiteitsbibliotheek, MS 372 (4 H 15), fol. 140v: Incipit prologus in novas con- 
stitutiones ordinis Carthusiensis. Post olim traditam compilationem statutorum ac consue- 
tudinum tripartitam |...]. 
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A final addition of the later Middle Ages was the Tertia compilatio (1509), 
a third compilation, grouping a further set of ordinances, and consisting in 
one part. The promulgation of the latter led to the so-called Amerbach edi- 
tion of 1510, printed in Basel.5* Preceded by a brief annotation on the origins 
of the Carthusian order, the edition contained Guigo’s customary (now enti- 
tled Statuta ordinis Cartusiensis a domno [sic] Guigone priore cartusie edita), 
its thirteenth-century revision (now entitled Statuta antiqua ordinis Cartus- 
iensis in tribus partibus comprehensa), the fourteenth-century supplement to 
this revision (now entitled Statuta nova ordinis Cartusiensis in tribus partibus 
antiquorum statutorum partibus correspondentibus comprehensa), the third 
compilation (Tertia compilatio statutorum ordinis Cartusiensis), and a lengthy 
index (Repertorium statutorum ordinis Cartusiensis per ordinem alphabeti). To 
this, a very long set of papal privileges (Privilegia ordinis cartusiensis et mul- 
tiplex confirmatio eiusdem) was added, and finally a list of the houses of the 
order, organized by Carthusian province (Nomina provinciarum et domorum 
cartusiensis ordinis).9? 

It has been argued by some that, with the inclusion of Guigo's customary 
(which was often lacking in late fourteenth-century and fifteenth-century 
manuscripts containing the statutes), the earliest Consuetudines were some- 
how “promoted” to a de facto rule (regula), although medieval Carthusians 
themselves never referred to any of their institutional-juridical texts as a rule.©° 
After all, the several elements of the printed corpus of 1510 (the Amerbach 
text), viz., the Ancient Customs, the New Constitutions, the Third Compila- 
tion, but also the preceding customary of Guigo, were labeled as "Statutes" 
(Statuta).9! The section with a large number of papal bulls and privileges — 
some of which were targeted to an individual charterhouse or had nothing to 
do with the institutional aspects of the order as a whole — was included in an 
attempt to counter certain detractores of the order. 

In fact, in a recurrent critique during the Middle Ages, persisting well into the 
fifteenth century/?? some of these “adversaries” had accused the Carthusians of 


58 Statuta ordinis Cartusiensis a domno Guigone priore cartusie edita (Basel: 1510). 

59 The set of privileges is foliated, unlike the parts containing the actual Statuta. 

60 Cygler "Les Consuetudines,” 186. 

61 It needs to be mentioned that the part containing the Statuta antiqua still refers to these 
statutes as Consuetudines (antique), and that the part containing the Statuta nova still 
refers to this supplement as the Nove constitutiones. 

62 See, for example, the Regule Carthusiensis stabilitio puerilis of the fifteenth-century Car- 
thusian monk Gerard Haghen of Breda (d. 1465), professed monk of the charterhouse of 
Herne (Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, MS 4318, olim 1097), reacting in fifty points against 
such an accusation. 
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not belonging to an officially “approved” or “confirmed” order, or of not having 
a "rule." Perhaps then, it is not a surprise that the woodcut at the beginning of 
the section containing the papal privileges in the Amerbach edition portrays 
anything but an order that is to be situated outside of the church, as it fea- 
tures a kind of Tree of Jesse with the Carthusian order's bishops and saints, sur- 
rounded by seventeen of the popes that confirmed privileges to the order. Also, 
the words “and its manifold confirmation” (et eiusdem multiplex confirmatio), 
added to the section title Privilegia ordinis cartusiensis, seem to stress this as- 
pect, viz., not just that the order did enjoy confirmation by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, but also that this happened in “manifold” ways. 


6 Evolutions and Influences in the Late Middle Ages 


With the scholarly literature still lacking a comprehensive analysis of the evo- 
lutions in the Carthusian statutes over time, we will be content, for now, with 
pointing out some noteworthy changes. Both the Consuetudines antique and 
the Nove constitutiones contained ordinances for Carthusian nuns. Already 
around 1145 the Benedictine nunnery of Prébayon in Provence had been incor- 
porated into the order and in the following centuries more Carthusian nunner- 
ies were established. From the beginning and throughout the Middle Ages, the 
Carthusian nuns followed a much more communal life than their male coun- 
terparts, e.g. without having separate cells. Unfortunately, decent scholarly 
study of the medieval Carthusian nunneries is still lacking. This situation is not 
helped by the fact that the order only devoted a few chapters in their medieval 
statutes to its nunneries. Only in modern times the nuns would get their own 
set of statutes.6? 

New ordinances and statutes also changed the Carthusian liturgy and me- 
morial practices in a number of ways. Not only were new feasts added to the 
liturgical calendar, but the thirteenth century saw the introduction of the daily 
conventual Mass in 1222, the abandonment of Guigo's principle of not accept- 
ing anniversaries for outsiders in 1249, the relaxation of his severity with re- 
spect to the use of gold and silver for liturgical objects, and from 1276 onwards, 


63 Sylvain Excoffon, "Note sur les établissements de moniales chartreuses au Moyen Age,” 
Bulletin du CERCOR 39 (2015): 117-158. A recent overview of the literature on Carthusian 
nunneries can be found in Thomas Jéróme, Entre apogée et déclin: Vivre sa foi au Grand 
Siecle dans les chartreuses féminines (1570-1715). Unpublished dissertation, 3 vols. (Arras: 
2014). 
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allowingbenefactorsandotherlay people to be buried inside the charterhouse.** 
The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries brought regional and local differences 
in the Carthusian liturgy, especially in the English, northern French, and Ger- 
man provinces - despite firm attempts by the general chapter to guard its uni- 
formity. Examples of this evolution are the changes in the virginity consecra- 
tion rite for the Carthusian nuns of Bruges and Gosnay during and after the 
Great Western Schism and the resulting internal schism within the order 
(1380-1417 )® as well as the gradual introduction of the night office in northern 
charterhouses, at least from the second half of the fifteenth century onwards, 
officially allowed by the order in 1509, and generally introduced into its defini- 
tive (and order-wide) form in 1581.66 

In economic terms, subsequent ordinances9? foresaw a number of excep- 
tions as well as possibilities for dispensation with respect to Guigo's prescrip- 
tion of not owning certain possessions outside the "boundaries" or "limits" 
(termini) of the eremus.®® In parallel, and at least from the fourteenth cen- 
tury onwards, termini monachorum started to appear in the sources, defining 
physical limits to the movement of the monks themselves (especially spatia- 
mentium and recreatio). Towards the end of the Middle Ages, in a somewhat 
ambiguous transition period, the termini possessionum gradually started to 
lose significance, with only the termini monachorum remaining in modern 
times.9? The Carthusian use of termini monachorum did, however, exert a 
considerable influence on other religious orders in the later Middle Ages. In 
the Low Countries and the Rhineland, for example, the Canons Regular of the 
Chapter of Windesheim not only drew from the Carthusian statutes for their 


64 Amand Degand, “Chartreux (Liturgie des),” Dictionnaire darchéologie chrétienne et de li- 
turgie 3 (1913): 1045-1071 (1051-1058); Rolf R. de Weijert, Schenken, begraven, gedenken: 
Lekenmemoria in het Utrechtse kartuizerklooster Nieuwlicht (1391-1580). Unpublished dis- 
sertation (Utrecht: 2015), 84, 197. 

65 Thomas Jeröme, “Un mariage divin: Les filles de saint Bruno et la consécration des vier- 
ges,’ in Tradition et transformation: Les chartreux dans l'Europe médiévale et moderne. Col- 
loque international à l'occasion du 650e anniversaire de la fondation de la chartreuse de 
Liege (6-8 octobre 2010), ed. Tom Gaens and Francis Timmermans, Analecta Cartusiana 
306 (Saint-Étienne: 2015), 139-156; Gaens, Beter dan het origineel, 286—287, n. 46. 

66 Degand, “Chartreux (Liturgie des), 1058-1062. 

67 Jan GM. Sanders, Waterland als woestijn: Geschiedenis van het kartuizerklooster “Het Hol- 
landse Huis” bij Geertruidenberg (1336-1595), Hollandse studiën 25 (Hilversum: 1990), 37-38, 
n. 61. Sanders mentions the Statuta antiqua 2, Ch. 19 and the Tertia compilatio 3, § 8, 9, 12. 

68 Guigues Ier, Coutumes, Ch. 41: [...] non agros, non hortas, non ecclesias, non cimitteria, non 
oblationes, non decimas, et quecumque huiusmodi. See De Meyer and De Smet, Guigo's 
Consuetudines, 20, 38-89. 

69 Dubois, "Quelques problemes, 27-54 (39-41); Sanders, Waterland als woestijn, 24, 38. 
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own constitutions, but also strove for the inclusio ad modum Cartusiensium, 
with a considerable number of their priories, as well as several convents of 
regularisse under their cura, adopting Carthusian-style termini in the fifteenth 
century.’ 

One of the more important changes in the Carthusian statutes of the late 
Middle Ages was the introduction of the unprofessed lay brothers or -sisters, 
the so-called donati and donate. This form of “semi-religious” life included 
both men and women, and even married couples, who “donated” themselves 
and their goods (se et sua) to a religious community, without however taking 
solemn vows. This form of life had already appeared very early in some charter- 
houses, but without the Carthusian order providing an institutional-juridical 
framework for it. In the Consuetudines antique, the donati were institutional- 
ized into redditi — both clerical (redditi clerici) and lay (redditi laici). These were 
members of the order that did take vows but that lived under a less strict re- 
gime than the traditional professed monks and nuns (monachi and moniales) 
and the professed lay brothers and -sisters (conversi and converse). 

The redditus was, however, to remain a relatively marginal phenomenon, 
while the donatus, on the other hand, never really disappeared from the medi- 
eval charterhouse, as historical records show. Most likely this was one of the 
reasons why the "semi-religious" life of the donatus reappeared in the Carthu- 
sian legislation, now in its definitive form, in the Nove constitutiones (or Statuta 
nova as these became known later on).” Especially in Burgundy and in urban 
regions of the Low Countries and Germany, this form of life would become 
very attractive, with the donati and donate far outnumbering the conversi and 
converse in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries."? Moreover, the Carthusian 
institution of the donatus was to exert a significant influence on the monastic 
landscape of the later Middle Ages. A number of reformed religious orders and 


70  Gaens, Beter dan het origineel, 187—265; Heinrich Rüthing, "Zum Einfluss der Kartäuser- 
statuten auf die Windesheimer Konstitutionen,’ in Geert Grote & Moderne Devotie: Voor- 
drachten gehouden tijdens het Geert Grote congres, Nijmegen 27-29 september 1984, ed. Jos 
Andriessen et al, Middeleeuwse studies 1. Ons geestelijk erf 59:2-3 (Nijmegen and Ant- 
werpen: 1985), 85-98; Rudolf van Dijk, “Ad instar fratrum ordinis Carthusiensis: Einflüsse 
der Kartáuserstatuten auf die Windesheimer Gesetzgebung,’ in Die Ausbreitung kartäu- 
sischen Lebens und Geistes im Mittelalter, Analecta Cartusiana 63:1, vol. 1 (Salzburg: 1990), 
72-89; Rudolf van Dijk, De constituties der Windesheimse vrouwenkloosters vóór 1559: Bij- 
drage tot de institutionele geschiedenis van het kapittel van Windesheim. Unpublished dis- 
sertation, 2 vols. (Nijmegen: 1986). 

71 Charles de Miramon, Les ‘donnés’ au Moyen Age: Une forme de vie religieuse laïque (v. 180- 
v. 1500) (Paris: 1999), 233-305. 

72 See De Miramon, Les ‘donnés, as well the collected data in Gaens, Beter dan het origineel, 
39-41. 
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reformist religious congregations in the Low Countries and Germany included 
an institutional-juridical framework for “semi-religious” lay brothers and/ 
or -sisters in their customs and constitutions, borrowing from the Carthusian 
statutes.73 


7 Conclusion 


In his customary, Guigo laid the foundations for a Carthusian way of life (pro- 
positum), an ideal to which his followers have struggled to remain faithful up to 
the present day. Spiritually, the Consuetudines exude Guigo’s theology of soli- 
tude, silence, poverty, and flight from the world. They are imbued with the 
sensibilities of the desert fathers, Jerome, and other early monastics, attempt- 
ing to transplant desert monasticism to the French Alps. Guigo’s theory of 
monastic life is also reflected in the material aspects, e.g. in the economical 
organization of a desertum that is self-sufficient, the introduction of a numerus 
clausus to restrict the number of monks and brethren, the reluctance to de- 
pend on benefactors and to observe their memorials, and the prescription to 
preach “with the hands” only, mostly by copying books as “eternal food of the 
soul.” Solitude and the life of the cell are dominant, distinctive aspects of Car- 
thusian existence for Guigo.7* 

Following a significant number of early statutory changes and additions, 
and numerous ordinances of the Carthusian general chapter, Guigo’s Consue- 
tudines were eventually replaced in the late Middle Ages by the Consuetudines 
antique (or Statuta antiqua). On two more occasions in the later Middle Ages, 
additional ordinances were grouped and integrated into supplementary texts, 
the Nove constitutiones (or Statuta nova) and the Tertia compilatio. The picture 
that emerges from this legislative process is not really that of a Carthusian 
monastery that is never “reformed,” but rather one of an order “muddling 
through,” trying to keep the Cross standing firm in an ever-changing church 
and world. In this process, Guigo’s customary never really disappeared, since 
the later Statuta contain much of its substance. But it had been relegated to 


73 Examples of these are the reformed Croisier Order, as well as reformist congregations 
such as the Canons Regular of the chapters of Windesheim, Neuss, Sion, and Venlo, the 
Cistercians of the Colligation of Sibculo, and the Benedictines of the Trier, Bursfelde, and 
Melker reforms. See Gaens, Beter dan het origineel, 107-138. 

74 James Hogg, Die ältesten Consuetudines der Kartäuser, Analecta Cartusiana 1 (Berlin and 
Salzburg: 1970); De Meyer and De Smet, Guigo’s Consuetudines; Albert de Meyer and 
Jozef-Maria de Smet, Les Consuetudines Guigonis des premiers chartreux, Analecta Cartu- 
siana 300 (Salzburg: 2013), 63-160. 
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being something of a rule text, to be read aloud in the refectory of every 
Carthusian community on a regular basis, as a remembrance of the heroic ide- 
als of the founding fathers and as spiritual food for the souls of the monks. 
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CHAPTER 5 
The Rule of Saint Augustine 


Paul van Geest 


1 Introduction 


Augustine’s Praeceptum (rule) was the first Western text to devise a model of 
communal life for cenobites. The word praeceptum meant various things to 
Augustine. He sometimes derives humanity’s eternal nature, creation, and sal- 
vation history from God's praeceptum, which is thus almost a synonym for or- 
do.! But usually, following the example of the Vetus Latina and early Christian 
authors, he regards a praeceptum as a directive or commandment by prophets, 
apostles, or evangelists, which was (hence) revealed by, or on behalf of, God in 
the Jewish people and in the New Testament. On the basis of 1 Cor. 7:25, Augus- 
tine especially regards the ipsissima verba Jesu as praecepta with binding force. 
He also strongly emphasizes the relation between keeping the commandments 
and strengthening one’s faith by reading Scripture, as well as the primary aim 
of any praeceptum in the Old or the New Testament: caritas towards God, one’s 
neighbor, and oneself.” 

This latter aim also underlies the Praeceptum that Augustine wrote for the 
organization of communal life in his community in Hippo. This Praeceptum 
can best be described as a normative account of the experience he had himself 
acquired with the communal life after he returned to Africa. In his community, 
and later in the monasterium, he had faced the fact that a group of people 
might all choose to follow a particular ideal, but that this in itself did not make 
their characters any more compatible. It is for these people that he wrote his 
Praeceptum. Remarkably, there isno mention of this workin his Retractationes — 
a catalogue of his own works with additional critical comments — which he 
compiled towards the end of his life. Perhaps, he regarded the Praeceptum as 
too much of a practical work to merit further mention. 


1 Paul van Geest, “Ordo,” in Augustinus-Lexikon, ed. Cornelius Mayer et al., vol. 4:3-4 (Basel: 
2014), 374-379. 

2 See Paul van Geest, “Praeceptum,” in Augustinus-Lexikon, ed. Robert Dodaro et al., vol. 4:5-6 
(Basel: 2016), 821-826, which also lists literature. See also A. Schindler, “Consilium- 
praeceptum,” in Augustinus-Lexikon, ed. Cornelius Mayer et al., vol. 1 (Basel: 1986), 1239-1244 
(1240) for Augustine's interpretation of 1 Cor. 7:25; Nello Cipriani, “La precettistica antica ela 
regola monastica di S. Agostino,’ Augustinianum 39 (1999): 365-380. 
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The Praeceptum (like his De opera monachorum, his commentary on Psalm 
132, and his De Sancta Virginitate) is founded on the idea that the perfection of 
the individual is correlated with the perfection of the community (see Acts 
2:42—47; 4:32-35). The seven praecepta vivendi — on community of property, 
hygiene, and the ordering of mutual relationships - serve to achieve this qual- 
ity of community life together, and thus become attuned to the wavelength 
that permits one to understand who Christ is, pulchritudo spiritalis. At the 
same time, numerous parallel texts, such as the sermons 205-21, preached 
during Lent, demonstrate that Augustine compares the monastic life with 
Lent, because Christians renounce things during this period that in themselves 
are perfectly licit. 

The order of life that Augustine strives for in the Praeceptum is moderately 
ascetical in nature, a choice that possibly resulted from his revulsion at the 
extreme asceticism of Manichaeism.? In addition, the Praeceptum testifies to 
the fact that Augustine sought a fluid boundary between the monastic and the 
clerical states. The fourth chapter shows that clerics were permitted to have 
contacts with the “outside world." This fluidity originated in a strategy that Au- 
gustine had developed to further the church reforms necessary to safeguard 
unity in the African church. It is clear from Possidius's Vita Augustini that Au- 
gustine considered the moderate, clerical-monastic form of life as the most 
appropriate for bishops. He actively promoted the appointment to surround- 
ing sees of men who had been formed in his monastic way of life. These bish- 
Ops, in turn, founded monasteries in their dioceses, in which future priests and 
bishops for other dioceses were formed.^ 

This form of life that Augustine devised and promoted, both monastic- 
ascetical and missionary and pastoral, continued uninterrupted in Africa up to 
the Arab invasions of the early eighth century. Some eighty years after the writ- 
ing of the Praeceptum, Benedict composed his rule, a text which came to be 
seen as the most comprehensive synthesis of those elements and ideals of 
Eastern and Western asceticism that pertain to the organization of life. The 
influence of Augustine's Praeceptum is especially evident in the passages 
where Benedict prescribes moderation.? 


m 


3 Terrence G. Kardong, “Monastic Issues in Possidius’ ‘Life of Augustine,” The American Bene- 
dictine Review 38 (1987): 159-177 (169, 173-175, 177). See also George Lawless, Augustine of 
Hippo and his Monastic Rule (Oxford: 1987). 

4 Possidius, Vita Augustini 11,2. See Paul van Geest, “Medium tenebat, neque in dexteram, 
neque in sinistram declinans” (Vita Augustini 22,1): Possidius’ Relationship to Augustine and 
Augustine’s Embodiment of the Praeceptum in the Vita Augustini, Revue detudes Augustini- 
ennes et Patristiques 63 (2017): 99122. 

5 RB 34, 39, 40. 
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Much research has been done, particularly by Augustinian Friars, of the 
sources, content, and impact of the Praeceptum. Studies by Adolar Zumkeller, 
Andres Manrique, and especially Athanase Sage, gradually convinced the 
members of this order that the Praeceptum was an index to and compendium 
of Augustine's vision of the religious life. Luc Verheijen's pioneering publica- 
tions, in particular, have defined the study of the compendial nature of Augus- 
tine’s Praeceptum and deepened our understanding of the sources, content, 
spirituality, and transmission of this work. Verheijen’s 1967 dissertation con- 
tained an exhaustive study of the manuscript tradition, as well as critical text 
editions of the various versions of the monastic rules that were attributed to 
Augustine over the course of the centuries." It is due to Verheijen's meticulous 
research that only the Praeceptum is now ascribed to Augustine. His subse- 
quent research focused on identifying parallel texts in other works of Augus- 
tine so as to gain a better understanding of the spirituality of the rule in the 
light of Augustine's own thoughts as they are expressed elsewhere. Collections 
of Verheijen's studies of the Praeceptum, which after his dissertation had ap- 
peared mainly in Augustiniana, were published in 1980 and 1988.? These amply 
substantiated the notion that Augustine's Praeceptum can be read as a com- 
pendium and an index to his other works. As Tarsicius van Bavel succinctly 
summarized on the basis of Verheijen's studies, “[l]es idées n'y sont guère 
développées, bien au contraire, elles sont présentées de facon trés concise |...]. 
Pour les familiers de saint Augustin, la Regula a certainement été une sorte 
d'aide-mémoire renvoyant et faisant suite à un enseignement oral habituel"? 

Verheijen's approach set the tone for further studies of the Praeceptum.!® In 
Verheijen's spirit, Van Bavel later concluded that the ideal of friendship as it 


6 Andrés Manrique, La Vida monastica en San Augustin: Enchiridion historico-doctrinal y 
regla (a. 373-430), Studia Patristica 1 (Salamanca: 1959), 51-130; Adolar Zumkeller, Die Re- 
gel des heiligen Augustinus (Würzburg: 1962); Athanase Sage, La Régle de saint Augustin 
commentée par ses écrits (Paris: 1961), 64—228. See for on overview of literature on the rule: 
"Literaturdatenbank" (https://www.augustinus.de/literatur/literaturdatenbank). 

7 Luc Verheijen, La Règle de saint Augustin, 2 vols. (Paris: 1967). 

8 Luc Verheijen, Nouvelle approche de la Régle de Saint Augustin, vol. 1, Collection spiritua- 
lité orientale et vie monastique 8 (Bégrolles en Mauges: 1980); Luc Verheijen, Nouvelle 
approche de la Régle de Saint Augustin, vol. 2 (Louvain: 1988). Volume 1 contains a bibliog- 
raphy of studies of aspects of the rule up to 1962 (303-305). 

9 Tarsicius J. van Bavel, "Paralléles, vocabulaire et citations bibliques de la Regula sancti 
Augustini. Contribution au probléme de son authenticité,” Augustiniana 9 (1959): 12-77 
(75). 

10 See Robert Dodaro, "Augustin als Asket und Mönch)’ in Augustin-Handbuch, ed. Volker- 
Henning Drecoll (Tübingen: 2007), 232-237; Andreas Grote, Anachorese und Zönobium: 
Der Rekurs des frühen westlichen Mönchtums auf monastische Konzepte des Ostens, Histo- 
rische Forschungen 23 (Stuttgart: 2001); Ulrich Köpf, “Die Regula Augustini (Augustinre- 
gel), in Augustin-Handbuch, ed. Drecoll, 565—570; Lawless, Augustine; Adalbert de Vogüé, 
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resonates in the guidelines of the Praeceptum becomes more apparent when 
these guidelines are regarded as a synthesis of passages from the rest of Augus- 
tine’s writings in which he speaks about the human capacity for friendship and 
community. The influence of this Augustinian and Leuven professor was in- 
strumental in reorienting the Augustinian Friars and Sisters, the Regular Can- 
ons and Canonesses who follow Augustine's rule, and the movements associ- 
ated with these orders to the original ideal of Augustine's Praeceptum.!! 


2 Historical Dimension 


24 The Pillars of Monastic Life in the West 
The ideal of the ascetical life in a cenobitic monastery underlay the foundation 
of several monasteries in Italy. From Rome and Italy, the ideal of Eastern mo- 
nasticism spread throughout the crumbling Roman Empire. Three men would 
play a leading role in this process of integrating the Eastern cenobitic life into 
African and Western society: Martin of Tours, John Cassian, and Augustine of 
Hippo. After 360, a group of clerics formed around Martin of Tours in Gaul for 
the purposes of motivating each other to live a life of solitude for God together. 
This form of monasticism that took root in Tours was of Egyptian origins, a 
form in which the hermit's life was grounded in communal life. This group left 
no rule and we do not know how this form of life was adjusted to the needs of 
the time and the place. Martin's life became obscured by legends; Western 
monks increasingly looked to him as an example, and many monasteries were 
dedicated to him. 

The second man who helped transfer the tradition of desert asceticism to 
the West was John Cassian. Cassian was initially a follower of Anthony. After a 
brief initiation to the monastic life in Bethlehem, he and a companion entered 


Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique dans l'antiquité, vol. 1:3: Jérôme, Augustin et 
Rufin au tournant du siecle (391-405) (Paris: 1996); Adolar Zumkeller, Das Mónchtum des 
heiligen Augustinus, Cassiciacum n 2nd ed. (Würzburg: 1968); Tarsicius J. van Bavel, Au- 
gustinus: Van liefde en vriendschap, 3rd ed. (Kampen: 1986); Tarsicius J. van Bavel, Charis- 
ma: Gemeenschap. Gemeenschap als plaats voor de Heer (Heverlee and Louvain: 2000). 

11 For example, Matthew Ponesse, “Regula, in The Oxford Historical Guide of the Reception of 
Augustine, ed. Karla Pollmann and Willemien Otten, vol. 1 (Oxford: 2013), 462-467; Paul 
van Geest, “Asceticism, in The Oxford Historical Guide, ed. Pollmann and Otten, vol. 2, 
572—579. See also Tarsicius J. van Bavel, “Augustine’s Concept of the Vows, in Augustinian 
Spirituality and the Charism of the Augustinians, ed. John E. Rotelle (Villanova: 1995), 154- 
166; Thomas F. Martin, "Augustine and the Politics of Monasticism,” in Augustine and Poli- 
tics, ed. John Doody et al. (Lanham etc.: 2005), 165-186. 
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the desert with the permission of his superiors. His aim was to transfer the ide- 
als of the hermits and cenobites in the desert to the community in Bethlehem. 
After arriving in the desert, Cassian became overwhelmed by the spirit and 
practice of desert asceticism. He decided to stay, but, for reasons unknown, he 
departed again in 399, never to return. He went to Constantinople, where he 
was ordained a deacon against his will around 403. He became associated with 
the bishop of this city, John Chrysostom. After Chrysostom was deposed in 405, 
Cassian left for Rome, where he was ordained a priest in 415. In Marseille, he 
founded Saint-Victor, a double monastery where men and women separately 
lived an ascetical life according to the model of the Egyptian desert fathers. 
Around 420, Cassian acceded to a request by Bishop Castor of Apt to help 
found a similar double monastery. For the benefit of this and his own founda- 
tion of Saint-Victor, Cassian then wrote his Institutes and Conferences between 
425 and 430. These works assembled all the thoughts on the forms and organi- 
zation of life that he had encountered in the Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and 
Judean monastic traditions. 

Although he continued to cherish the ascetical and monastic ideals of the 
Egyptian desert as the path to union with God, he tempered the rigid counsels 
of life to make them more suitable for the Gallic monks. An important innova- 
tion was the notion of the coenobium, a form of communal monastic life that 
was more permanent than previous forms, and that was no longer regarded as 
a means to “facilitate” the eremitical life. In Conference 19, Cassian explained 
the advantages of the communal life, and this contributed to the consolidation 
of a form of life in which the communal life of the brothers had become a goal 
in its own right. Following a totally different path, he confirmed the insight 
that Augustine had recorded in his rule a few years before Cassian, around 397. 

Augustine is the third pillar of monasticism as it developed in Africa and the 
West. He would describe the monastic lifestyle as membrum honorabilius in 
the mystical body of the church.? The church father wrote his rule in Hippo 
some ten years after his baptism by Ambrose in Milan in 386, but this work did 
not appear out of the blue. First, Augustine was inspired by the tradition of the 
desert fathers that has just been described. In his Confessions (8,14-16), he even 
appears to have read Athanasius’s Vita Antonii and to admire the severity of the 
desert fathers and the balance in their order of life.!3 But, second, he chose 


12 Augustinus, Tractatus in Iohannis euangelium 13,12. 

13 See Paul van Geest, “... ‘Seeing that for Monks the Life of Antony is a Sufficient Pattern of 
Discipline’: Athanasius as Mystagogue in his Vita Antonii, in Athanasius of Alexandria: 
New Perspectives on his Theology and Asceticism, ed. Paul van Geest, Church History and 
Religious Culture go (Leiden: 2010), 199-221. 
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another form of life. In his Praeceptum (but also in his De opere monachorum, 
his commentary on Psalm 132, and his De Sancta Virginitate), his starting point 
was that a human is a social being and the perfection of the individual inter- 
acts with the perfection of the community. In addition, his clergymen were 
given the task of being pastors and ensuring unity in the African church 
through church reforms. His idea of the communal life was not something he 
invented at his writing desk. He was probably familiar with the work of Euse- 
bius of Vercelli (d. 371): a cleric who was the first to regulate the communal life 
of bishops with their clergy. But more importantly, Augustine, who had discov- 
ered the monastic life in Italy, had himself been leading a communal life with 
a number of friends ever since his conversion in 386. This life was character- 
ized by a variation of manual work, prayer, and study. Two years later, he 
founded a monastery in his parental home in Thagaste (Provincia Africa). In 
this monastery, the same friends and lay people (servi Dei) led a life of medita- 
tion and prayer, interspersed by pastoral ministry and the writing of sermons 
for clerics who were less highly educated. Once he was ordained a priest in 391, 
Augustine again founded a community of laypeople, this time in Hippo, in the 
garden of the bishop’s residence." It was for the members of this community 
that he wrote his Praeceptum. He wanted to give them a fixed and balanced 
daily rhythm, according to the example of the first Christian community in 
Jerusalem (see Acts 4:31-35). When Augustine was consecrated co-episcopus, 
"fellow bishop,” to his own bishop Valerius in 395, he converted his community 
into a monasterium clericorum. It became a house for clergy of the diocese of 
Hippo, but it would gradually also develop into a house of formation, where 
Augustine trained not only the clergy of his own diocese, but also bishops for 
surrounding dioceses. They too lived according to the Praeceptum. 


2.2 The Ordo Monasterii as a Prelude to the Praeceptum 

Because he had been chosen for the priesthood in Hippo around 391, Augus- 
tine could not return to Thagaste.!® In Hippo, he found a suitable place to es- 
tablish a lay monastery and to rediscover himself in a more monastic way.!? 
Alypius stayed in Thagaste to lead the community there. The absence of the 


14 Augustinus, “De moribus clericorum: Sermo primus (Sermo 355), in Sermones selecti duo- 
deviginti, ed. D.C. Lambot (Utrecht: 1950), 124-131. 

15  Forthe dating, see Luc Verheijen, "La Loi et la Grace: La ‘date ancienne’ et la ‘date récente’ 
de la Règle,” in Verheijen, Nouvelle approche, vol. 1, 58-73; and Luc Verheijen, "Réflexions 
sur les identités augustiniennes 386, 397, 412, 426, 1215," in Verheijen, Nouvelle approche, 
vol. 2, 74-85 (80-81). 

16 For Augustine’s relationship with Adeodatus, see Confessionum libri X111, 9,614 (141). 

17 Augustinus, De moribus clericorum: Sermo primus (Sermo 355), 124-131. 
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real leader must have been difficult for him, and as a result, the community in 
Thagaste asked for a rule. Alypius travelled to Bethlehem to visit Jerome around 
393; the following year he wrote a rule: the Ordo Monasterii. This is based 
more on the Eastern monastic rules that Alypius encountered in Bethlehem 
than on the recommendations that Augustine had given him in De ordine.! In 
their form and choice of psalms, the prayer times that structured the day re- 
sembled the Ordo Officii found in Bethlehem and Antioch.?? It made a monas- 
terium of the community. The directions on prayer times are the most exten- 
sive in the Ordo Monasterii (2 and 3), followed by the advice on apostolic 
poverty: “No one should claim anything as his own, whether clothing or any- 
thing else. It is our choice to live the apostolic life" (4). 

The fact that Alypius then immediately addresses the topic of dissatisfac- 
tion in the community makes it evident that the Thagaste group was going 
through a difficult time after Augustine's departure. Alypius briskly refers to 
the fate of the people of Israel that continued to grumble in the desert: “No one 
should do anything grudgingly, lest he perish as God condemned grumblers to 
do" (5; see Nu 14:1-7). The rules on obedience to the praepositus (6), reading at 
table (7), going out (8), and speaking (9), and punishment for breaking the rule 
similarly exude a terse and directive style that perhaps reflects Alypius's forma- 
tion as a lawyer, which is also characteristic of his Collatio cum Donatistis 
(a11).21 


18 A critical edition of the Ordo Monasterii can be found in La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 
148-152. See also La Regle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 2, 205-217 for the dating of its composition. 
English translation in Lawless, Augustine. 

19 However, the young Augustine, especially in De ordine, followed the classical philoso- 
phers in arguing that community life guarantees a good order of life. He considered the 
self-control that is concomitant with community life to be necessary for receiving the 
deepest insight into the truth, for the vision of God. These views betray the influence of 
the neo-Platonic view of friendship, in which the Zweckfreundschaft is primarily some- 
thing that is intended to facilitate a life of study. Ilsetraut Hadot, "Amicitia," in Augustinus- 
Lexikon, ed. Mayer, vol. 1, 287-293 (291), makes this observation, but does not address the 
manner in which Augustine Christianized the ideal of friendship - or Van Bavel's descrip- 
tion of this (De ordine 2,19,51). 

20 Alypius and Augustine had already become familiar with the liturgical customs of the 
East in Milan; see Confessionum libri XIII 9,715 (141-142). Chapters 2 and 3 of the Ordo 
Monasterii prescribe the number of psalms to be recited at the various canonical hours; 
they also prescribe a number of specific psalms. Moreover, they indicate the structure of 
the office with its alternation of psalmody, responsorial hymns and prayers, and lists the 
number of responsorial hymns, psalms, and readings for the different months. See La Ré- 
gle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 148-149. 

21 La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 2, 207. 
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A typical passage is the scenario that he evokes for the admonition of a 
member: 


But if someone does not try with all his might and with the help of God’s 
mercy to fulfill these orders, but rather despises them with a stubborn 
heart, let him be warned once, and a second time, and if he then does not 
improve, he should know that he is liable for fitting punishment from the 
monastery. If he is young enough for this, let him even be beaten (10).?? 


Alypius evidently considered that it was necessary to have strict rules for the 
communal life of a group of friends to avoid their common bond from being 
overshadowed by sentiments and preferences. Augustine himself was also 
concerned about this. Around 394, he personally added a prologue and coda to 
the Ordo Monasterii, and in the conclusion expressed his approval.?3 In the 
prologue, he places the guidelines in the perspective of their ultimate aim: 
"Before all else, dearest brothers, God should be loved, and then your neighbor, 
for these are the chief commandments which have been given to us" (1; see Mt. 
22:37-40).7^ Thus, in his prologue, Augustine provides a purpose and framework 
to Alypius's recommendations on the order of the day, mutual relations, and 
tasks, one that no one before him had discovered. He mentions loving God in 
the same breath as loving one's neighbor. The way to personal holiness thus 
implies seeing human beings as social beings. But the Ordo Monasterii was 
not yet fully as he wanted it, and it was for this reason that he wrote the 
Praeceptum. 


2.3 The Genesis and Impact of the Praeceptum 

Verheijen's research has demonstrated that the text of the Praeceptum was the 
result of a long process. The Praeceptum as it exists now was based on a differ- 
ent treatise, called De ordine: "Les praecepta du De ordine sont en effet comme 
une forme embryonale de ceux de la Régle et aboutissent également à la con- 
templation de la Beauté”?5 This work, in turn, was inspired by the writings of 
"Pythagoras," whom Augustine considered to be the embodiment of pre-Chris- 
tian thinking about behavior, norms, and values.?® In addition, Augustine was 


22 La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 152. 

23 La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 152: Haec autem in nomine Christi fideliter et pie obseruantes, 
et uos proficietis, et nobis non parua erit laetitia de uestra salute. 

24 La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol 1, 148: Ante omnia, fratres carissimi, diligatur deus, deinde et 
proxima, quia ista sunt praecepta principaliter nobis data. 

25 Verheijen, Nouvelle approche, vol. 1, 239. 

26 Verheijen, Nouvelle approche, vol. 1, 241-242. 
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indebted to Seneca's insights, especially with respect to the mnemotechnical 
function of rules and of the importance of being attentive to the situation of 
the individuals who have to put the rules into practice in their own lives.?" 
Principles developed by the Stoics also influenced Augustine. In one of his ear- 
liest works, De beata vita (386), he described frugalitas as moderation and self- 
control (temperantia, modestia).?? This passage reflects the influence of the 
Stoics and their principle of ne quid nimis ("nothing in excess, everything in 
moderation"). Both excess and scarcity are regarded as deficiencies, because 
both cases lack right measure. Happiness for Augustine is that wisdom which 
encompasses measure and balance and rules out excesses as imperfections.?? 
As has been seen, Augustine's Praeceptum is the oldest extant monastic rule 
of the West. A core feature is that the order of life must be useful for the devel- 
opment of the communal life because it is precisely this which represents the 
individual's path to God. In the Praeceptum, Augustine proposed the first com- 
munal model for cenobites.?? He had a strategic goal in doing so. We know 
from Possidius's Vita Augustini that Augustine regarded the moderately asceti- 
cal communal life as the most appropriate form of life for bishops and clerics 
who worked in pastoral ministry.?! He actively worked to have men formed in 
his monastic way of life appointed as bishops to other sees. In turn, they found- 
ed new monasteries, which themselves became formation houses for future 
priests and bishops of other dioceses. It was in this way that Augustine's friend 
Alypius became bishop of Thagaste, and Severus bishop of Mileve.?? Similarly, 
around 400, Possidius was elected bishop of Calama, currently Guelma in Alge- 
ria, where he succeeded Bishop Megalius who had died in 397. This strategy 
ensured that the Praeceptum would come to define clerical life in Africa to a 
considerable extent, especially because Possidius in his Vita Augustini por- 
trayed his master Augustine as the embodiment of his own guidelines in the 


27 Cipriani, "La precettistica antica," 371 (about Seneca, Epistula 94,22). See Paul van Geest, 
“Stoic Against his Will? Augustine on the Good Life in De beata vita and the Praeceptum,” 
in Mélanges offerts à TJ. van Bavel à l'occasion de son 80° anniversaire, ed. Bernard Bruning 
and J. Lam Cong Quy (Louvain: 2004) = Augustiniana 54 (2004): 532—350. 

28 . Debeata vita 4,21. See also 4,26. 

29 De beata vita 4,32 (Cicero, Pro rege Deiotaro 26). See Van Geest, “Stoic Against his Will?" 

30 Fora comprehensive analysis, see Paul van Geest, Waarachtigheid: Levenskunst volgens 
Augustinus, and ed. (Zoetermeer: 2015), 36-59. 

31 Kardong, "Monastic Issues," 169, 173-175, 177. See Lawless, Augustine; Louis I. Hamilton, 
"Possidius' Augustine and post-Augustinian Africa,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 12 
(2004): 85-105 (91-93, 96-100, 103). 

32 Foran exhaustive overview of the monasteries that were founded as a result of this strat- 
egy in Thagaste, Hippo, Uzala, Mileve, Cirta, Calama, Caesarea in Mauretania, Sitife, and 
Tugucia, see Manrique, La Vida monastica, 131-189. 
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Praeceptum. It is precisely this vita which thus highlights the immediate influ- 
ence of the Praeceptum, an influence which can also be identified in the works 
of spiritual writers such as Fulgentius of Ruspe, Caesarius of Arles, Isidore of 
Seville, Benedict of Nursia, and others. They are all indebted to the work of 
Augustine.33 

Apart from quotations in the work of other authors, the influence of Augus- 
tine’s Praeceptum is most clearly visible from the spread of the manuscripts. 
The oldest known manuscript of the Praeceptum dates from the sixth century. 
Verheijen’s research of the manuscripts has shown that fourteen (!) manu- 
scripts of the Praeceptum dating from the period before the year 1000 were 
handed down - a high number indeed. It is quite likely that this was due to 
Alypius, who was a strong advocate of the ideas and spiritual legacy of Augus- 
tine. From Thagaste, he visited Paulinus of Nola (d. 431) on several occasions 
and gave him copies of Augustine's work. It is not unlikely that Alypius also 
gave Paulinus a copy of the Ordo Monasterii and the Praeceptum, and that Pau- 
linus then further disseminated Augustine's Praeceptum in the expanded form 
of the Praeceptum longius. It is fortunate that Augustine's work was received in 
Italy before Hippo was destroyed by the Vandals in 430. 

The rule of Benedict was written at a time in which Augustine's vision of the 
monastic life as articulated in the Praeceptum "spread like a wave through Gaul 
and Italy" Major contributors to this development were Eugippius, who com- 
posed a rule in verse in Naples, and Caesarius of Arles, who wrote a rule for 
virgins around 530. These two rules clearly reflect the influence of Augustine's 
rule. The manuscript tradition demonstrates that the text of the Praeceptum, 
in conjunction with that of the Ordo Monasterii, was later copied in Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy especially. 

It was customary at the time to copy collections of rules rather than indi- 
vidual rules. These collections then served as a source for the creation of yet 
new rules. It would take us too far afield here to trace the influence of Au- 
gustine's rule, or to identify the passages from it that are used regularly in the 
rules compiled by cenobites in Gaul, Spain, and Italy for their communal life. 
Suffice it to point out that the rule of Augustine, after the “wave” of the sixth 
century, became known in Spain towards the end of that century because all 
female versions of the Praeceptum (which was written for men), known as the 
Regularis informatio, were disseminated there together with a female version 
of the Ordo Monasterii. The Praeceptum also became known there. The Regula 


33 Lazare de Seilhac, L'utilisation par S. Césaire d'Arles de la Régle de S. Augustin: Étude de 
terminologie et de doctrine monastiques, Studia Anselmiana 62 (Rome: 1974), 180-182, 210— 
268, 292-317. 
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Benedicti betrays the influence of Egyptian monasticism through Cassian. Be- 
cause this rule spread across Italy, Augustine’s rule was much less influential 
there, and it is not as present in the rules that were written there. But this was 
different in Gaul, where the Egyptian influence was much less pronounced, 
precisely because it is hardly present in the rule of Augustine, which, as has 
been seen, had spread widely across Gaul. 

One result of these developments was that four different monastic rules as- 
cribed to Augustine were handed down in nine different forms. The different 
versions are as follows: 


A. For men: 

1. Praeceptum: the rule that begins with: inc. Haec sunt quae observetis 
praecipimus; excpl. |...] in temptationem non inducatur. 

2. Ordo Monasterii: the shorter rule that begins with: inc. Ante omnia, 
fratres carissimi |... ] expl. [...] de vestra salute. Amen. 

89.  Praceptum longius: a combination of the Ordo Monasterii and the 
Praeceptum. 

4. A Regula recepta: the Praeceptum preceded by the first phrase of the 
Ordo Monasterii (Ante omnia, fratres carissimi, diligatur deus, deinde 
proximus, quia ista praecepta sunt principaliter nobis data. Haec igi- 
tur sunt quae ut observetis praecipimus). 


B. For women: 

5.  Obiurgatio: epistle zu that begins with: inc: Sicut parata est severitas 
[...], excpl. lacrimas Petri pastoris. 
Regularis informatio: version of the Praeceptum for women. 
Epistula longior: combination of Obiurgatio and the Regularis 
informatio. 

8. Ordo Monasterii feminis datus: version of the Ordo Monasterii for 
women. 

9. Epistula longissima: combination of a passage from the Obiurgatio 
and the Ordo Monasterii feminis datus and a series of passages from 
the Regularis informatio. 


The manuscript research done by Verheijen has shown that only the Praecep- 
tum is Augustine's work, and that the female version, the Regularis informatio, 
is very similar to the male version. 

Another factor contributed to the fame of Augustine's rule is its inclusion in 
the Codex regularum, a collection of approximately 25 Latin rules compiled by 
Benedict of Aniane (d. 821). The rule of Augustine continued to function as one 
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source of inspiration among other rules, but from the ninth century onwards it 
also began to acquire a binding character for a specific group. In the ninth 
century, the Praeceptum appears for the first time without the Ordo Monasterii. 
The reception history during the high Middle Ages will be described in the 
‘Juridical” section below, because during and after this period the Praeceptum 
obtained legal status. 


3 Social, Doctrinal, and Spiritual Dimension 


Augustine’s Praeceptum is based on the attempt to live a life of community of 
property, prayer, and careful and empathetic mutual relationships.?^ He began 
his Praeceptum with the admonishment to live together in unity, “with one soul 
and one heart, towards God."?5 This unity of heart and soul is ascribed in Acts 
4:32 to the first Christians of Jerusalem; for Augustine, it counts as the goal of 
every state of life.36 Just as in the Ordo Monasterii, in the Praeceptum he explic- 
itly identifies this aspect as the path to God. At the end of the first chapter, he 
associates the path to God (in Deum) that is established through unity of heart 
and soul with the way we treat our neighbors: "Let all of you then live together, 
one in mind and heart, mutually giving honor to God in yourselves, whose 
temples you have become."?? 

By means of this inclusion in the first chapter, Augustine thus indicates 
that the perfection of the individual is related to the wholeness of the com- 
munity. And yet this high unity of heart and soul is supported mainly by the 
way in which people live together in everyday life. Within the inclusion, Au- 
gustine refers to the community of property as the concrete foundation of 
this unity: 


34  Acritical edition of the Praeceptum (Regula 3) can be found in La Régle, ed. Verheijen, 
vol. 1, 417-437. 

35 Praeceptum 1,2, in La Régle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 417-437: Primum, propter quod in unum 
estis congregati, ut unanimes habitetis in domo et sit uobis anima una et cor unum in deum 
(417). See also The Monastic Rules, trans. Agatha Mary SPB and Gerald Bonner (New York: 
2004), 110 ("centered on God"). 

36 Acts 2:42-47; 4:32-35. In De catechizandis rudibus (399—400), Liber de sancta virginitate 
(401), and De bono conjugali (401), Augustine mentions the life of the first Christian com- 
munity as an example for catechumens, virgins, and married people. See also Willemien 
Otten, Huwelijk en Ascese in de Vroege Kerk, met name bij Augustinus, Utrechtse Theolo- 
gische Reeks 37 (Utrecht: 1997), 17. 

37 Praeceptum 8, in La Régle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 418: Omnes ergo unanimiter et concorditer 
uiuite, et honorate in uobis inuicem deum cuius templa facta estis. 
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Therefore call nothing your own, but let everything be yours in common. 
Food and clothing shall be distributed to each of you by your superior, 
not equally to all, for all do not enjoy equal health, but rather accord- 
ing to each one’s need. For so you read in the Acts of the Apostles that 
“they had all things in common, and each was given what he needed.’ 
(Acts 4:32)?® 


Augustine follows the Eastern rules here, which also emphasize the impor- 
tance of community of property as the basis for unity.?? 

He probably viewed community of property as a solid basis for the survival 
of the community. In line with this first guideline, Augustine tells his confreres 
in the fifth chapter that they must never work to pursue their own interests but 
should be all the more zealous about their work because it benefits the com- 
munity (5,2). But, whereas Alypius only refers to communal property as a norm 
in the Ordo Monasterii, Augustine makes a comment in the first chapter which 
elevates this norm to a higher plane. His comment shows that he regards the 
norm as the direction for personal growth. He writes: *Not that he [the superi- 
or] must give everyone an equal share, because you are not all of equal strength, 
but he must give to each one what he personally needs"? Thus, in Praeceptum 
1,2, he translates the Stoic ne quid nimis principle (“nothing in excess") into 
specific guidelines, for instance, in this comment.^! 

Neither the church nor Augustine's domestic community were respecters of 
persons. Former slaves enjoyed the same rights as the freeborn. Augustine did 
realize that the process the former had to go through to become accustomed to 
the community of property was a different one than the freeborn had to go 
through. He pointed out to both groups that their respective backgrounds en- 
tailed a danger for true harmony. The “rich” might treat the “poor” with pride 
and disdain because they had brought more to the community than the poor. 
The poor, on the other hand, might consider themselves fortunate that they 


38 . Praeceptum 13, in La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 418. 

39 Luc Verheijen, “La vie de saint Augustin par Possidius et la Regula Sancti Augustini," in 
Mélanges offerts à mademoiselle Christine Mohrmann (Utrecht: 1963), 270-279; see La Re- 
gle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 2, 142f. 

40 Verheijen, “La vie de saint Augustin.” 

41 Praeceptum 1,3: Et non dicatis aliquid proprium, sed sint vobis omnia communia, et dis- 
tribuatur unicuique vestrum a praeposito vestro victus et tegumentum, non aequaliter omni- 
bus, quia non aequaliter valetis omnes, sed potius unicuique sicut cuique opus fuerit. Sic 
enim legitis in Actibus Apostolorum, quia erant illis omnia communia et distribuebatur uni- 
cuique sicut cuique opus erat (Act 4,32.35). This principle was articulated in Terentius, An- 
dria 11,34; Cicero, De finibus 3,22; Seneca, Ep. 94,43. 
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now enjoyed the food and clothing that they were not able to afford before- 
hand.*? Augustine gives everyone the space they need to grow towards the 
unity of heart and soul, but he does not hesitate to call those who had not yet 
achieved it “weak.’*? Augustine is aware of the fact that actual community of 
property does not automatically result from simply prescribing it as a norm. In 
order to allow everyone to discover its value in their own way, he respects every 
individual’s uniqueness. The unity of heart and soul would be built on quick- 
sand if the norms that guided it were implemented from the top down. 

The same can be observed in his recommendations on fasting in the third 
chapter. First Augustine describes the norm, and then he qualifies this in three 
comments: 


Subdue the flesh, so far as your health permits, by fasting and abstinence 
from food and drink [...] 


(1) If those in more delicate health from their former way of life are 
treated differently in the matter of food, this should not be a source 
of annoyance to others or appear unjust in the eyes of those who 
owe their stronger health to different habits of life. Nor should the 
healthier brothers or sisters deem them more fortunate for having 
food which they do not have, but rather consider themselves fortu- 
nate for having the good health which the others do not enjoy. 

(2) Andifsomething in the way of food, clothing, and bedding is given 
to those coming to the monastery from a more genteel way of life, 
which is not given to those who are stronger, and therefore happier, 
then these latter ought to consider how far these others have come 
in passing from their life in the world down to this life of ours, 
though they have been unable to reach the level of frugality com- 
mon to the stronger brothers and sisters. 

(3) Oncein good health, they (the sick) must not become slaves to the 
enjoyment of food which was necessary to sustain them in their ill- 
ness. Those who are better able to endure want should think of 
themselves as richer on that account; for it is better to need little 
than to have much.** 


42 Praeceptum 15-6, in La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 418-419. For the social criticism compo- 
nent of this passage, see Martin, “Augustine,” 175-176. 

43 See also Praeceptum 1,3-7; 3,3-4, in La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 418-419, 421-422. 

44 Praeceptum 3,1-5, in La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 421-423. 
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Fasting to regulate physical desire must never be detrimental to health, and 
for this reason the weak must be exempted. This means Augustine also applies 
the ne quid nimis principle explained in De beata vita in his guidelines on care 
for the body. In De beata vita, Augustine had already concluded that humans 
must respect the measure that nature has set for the body. Not eating leads to 
emaciation; eating leads to growth and strength.*? The Praeceptum also distin- 
guishes itself from the Ordo Monasterii by its attention to personal hygiene, 
care of the sick, and the great authority it affords to the physician. Thus, Augus- 
tine writes in Praeceptum 5,5-6 that public baths must never be refused if they 
are necessary for health reasons, and that the physician's medical advice must 
be followed without question. The Ordo Monasterii, on the contrary, has noth- 
ing at all to say about sickness and health. In his Praeceptum, Augustine re- 
serves ample space for guidelines on personal hygiene. 

Apart from the fact that Augustine was respectful of the uniqueness and 
development of each individual and his or her health in order to make unity as 
authentic as possible, he also formulated a number of other norms to this end. 
Thus, he indicates in the second chapter that the order of the day should be 
structured by prayer times that must take place in a fixed place. But he adds: 
“When you pray to God in psalms and hymns, think over in your hearts the 
words that come from your lips." In the sixth chapter, he adds: “But if they have 
offended one another, they must forgive one another's trespasses for the sake 
of your prayers which should be recited with greater sincerity each time you 
repeat them."^? Ideally, the persons who pray will be oriented increasingly to- 
wards the words they pronounce: practice makes not so much perfect, but 
authentic. 

In the second chapter, he also rejects the mechanical reproducing of the 
psalms. Unlike parrots, he writes in his Enarrationes in psalms, people have the 
capacity to understand with a pure heart what they are singing.^? The words of 


45 De beata vita 1,7-9. 

46 X Praeceptum 2,1, in La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 420. This order was probably less struc- 
tured than the Ordo Monasterii prescribed, if we are to believe Augustine's own words in 
Confessionum libri XIII 5,9,17 (66). 

47 Praeceptum 2,3, in La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 421: Psalmis et hymnis cum oratis deum, 
hoc uersetur in corde quod profertur in uoce; Praeceptum 6,2, in La Régle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 
1, 433-434: propter orationes uestras, quas utique, quanto crebriores habetis, tanto saniores 
debetis. 

48 Augustinus, Enarratio in Psalmum XVII 2,1, in Enarrationes in Psalmos I-L, ed. Eligius 
Dekkers and Jean Fraipont, Corpus Christianorum. Series Latina 38 (Turnhout: 1990), 105. 
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the psalms that people sing or pray must be gradually appropriated, so that 
their personal history is increasingly integrated into the history of God with 
humanity. The sources from which the cleric is expected to live on the basis of 
his life choice must be interiorized by himself. This is an essential aspect ofthe 
transparency that Augustine pursues: the source from which one claims to act 
must be in ever greater accord with our actions themselves. 

The importance that Augustine affords to transparency is most evident 
from the fourth chapter. Some commentators have isolated the guidelines this 
contains about clothes, celibacy, and the correctio fraterna (fraternal correc- 
tion), and have subsequently written substantial treatises about these individ- 
ual subjects. But if the chapter is read in its integrity, it becomes clear that 
Augustine, as an exercise in prevention, is attempting to developa detailed and 
holistic scenario for the situation in which a member of the community falls in 
love. The scenario is testimony to Augustine's capacity for observation and em- 
pathy, but also, and particularly so, to his conviction that authentic community 
life must be based on the transparency of each individual member.^? 

In the fourth chapter, Augustine begins by pointing out to his confreres that 
they must not try to stand out by their clothes, but by their attitude to life: “So 
when you are together in church and anywhere else where persons of the other 
sex are present, exercise a mutual care over purity of life. Thus, by mutual vigi- 
lance over one another will God, who dwells in you, grant you his protection.” 
This is followed by a description, as circumspect as it is practical, of the group 
process that takes effect as soon as eye contact between a member and a wom- 
an, despite all precautions, leads to infatuation (4,3-5; 6-11). If a member of 
the group notices his confrere’s beckoning glances, their mutual bond should 
be such that the former is able to raise this topic with the latter (4,7). If the in- 
fatuation lasts, the next step is a conversation with other members (4,8), and if 
that is unavailing, only then should there be a final confrontation with the su- 
perior (4,9). This step-by-step plan shows that Augustine is far from asking 
people to repress their feelings. The infatuated member must know that he 
may show his vulnerable side, because he is taken seriously as a member of the 
community. But unity must also not be harmed by the turmoil he is experienc- 
ing. If the love persists, then the member in question must leave the commu- 
nity (4,9). 

Itis characteristic for Augustine that he concludes this chapter with the rec- 
ommendation to treat the transgressive member mercifully, at least as long 


49 See Luc Verheijen, “Le célibat monastique et la sollicitude pour les pécheurs,” in Verheij- 
en, Nouvelle approche, vol. 1, 107-150. 
50 Praeceptum 4,1, in La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 423. 
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as he is honest. If he receives letters clandestinely, the community must nev- 
ertheless continue to hope and pray. If he is caught sending or receiving such 
correspondence, a confrontation is unavoidable and the superior must even 
impose a punishment (see 4,11). As he did in De ordine, Augustine argues that 
the attitude of the praepositus must never be motivated by the libido dominan- 
di, but by caring compassion (7).5! He must be empathetic, and his caring com- 
passion must be visible in his dealings with the members, as well as in their 
dealings with him. Augustine never regarded rigid discipline as something that 
is able to undergird good community life or the growth of proper self-esteem.9? 

We may conclude that the norms in the Praeceptum are neither an aim in 
their own right, nor a gauge to measure one’s own perfection. They are there to 
facilitate the growth of each individual member towards a more perfect way of 
dealing with each other, one that is not restricted by disciplina, but that culmi- 
nates in concordia. At the conclusion of the Praeceptum, it becomes evident 
that it is not unity itself that is the purpose of communal life, but that unity of 
heart and soul are the wavelength whereupon the community is, ideally, seized 
by a desire for spiritual beauty, thus becoming sensitive to the power of God’s 
grace. In the eighth chapter, Augustine writes: 


The Lord grant that you may observe all these precepts in a spirit of char- 
ity, as lovers of spiritual beauty (Sir. 44:6), and may spread abroad the 
sweet odor of Christ by a good life (2 Cor. 2:15), not as slaves living under 
the law but as men and women living in freedom under grace.5? 


For Augustine, over the course of time, the desire for beauty that is fostered by 
community life had become the desire for Christ.5+ The interaction with each 
other in the community ideally leads to experiencing Him not only as almost 


51 See Martijn Schrama, "Praeposito tamquam patri oboediatur: Augustinus über Frieden 
und Gehorsam,’ in Collectanea Augustiniana: Mélanges TJ. van Bavel, ed. Bernard Bruning 
et al. (Louvain: 1991), 847-878. 

52 Praeceptum 7,3-4, in La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 435-436. 

53 Praeceptum 8,1, in La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 437: Donet dominus, ut obseruetis haec 
omnia cum dilectione, tamquam spiritalis pulchritudinis amatores et bono Christi odore de 
bona conuersatione flagrantes, non sicut serui sub lege, sed sicut liberi, sub gratia constituti. 
For the repercussions of this passage for the meaning of the noun fides in Augustine, see 
Martin, “Augustine,” 171-173. 

54 Augustinus, De magistro 9,38. See Augustinus, Contra academicos. De beata vita. De ordine. 
De magistro. De libero arbitrio, ed. William M. Green and Klaus D. Daur, Corpus Christia- 
norum. Series Latina 29 (Turnhout: 1970), 196: Ille autem, qui consulitur, docet, qui in inte- 
riore homine habitare dictus est Christus, id est incommutabilis dei uirtus atque sempiterna 
sapientia. 
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physically perceptible, but also includes a growing receptiveness to God’s 
grace. This is the fulfilment that humans can attain on earth. Human beings 
are, not because they think, but because they are attuned to the wavelength of 
grace. 


4 Juridical and Practical Dimension 


41 The Juridical and Practical Impact 

In the ninth century, the Praeceptum began to function as a rule that served not 
only as a source of inspiration, but also acquired a juridical and binding char- 
acter for a specific group. Therefore, it is no coincidence that the Praeceptum 
appeared for the first time without the Ordo Monasterii during the Carolingian 
era. In 802, Charlemagne expressed the desire that clerics should lead either a 
vita canonicalis or a vita regularis. This decision was further codified at the 
synod of Aix-la-Chapelle in 816 in the canones of Aix-la-Chapelle. Clerics who 
chose to live according to these canones were to become canons (Canonici Or- 
dinis Antiqui). These canons were not monks and had private property; they 
used Augustine’s Praeceptum as their guideline. Over the following centuries, 
many other houses of canons adopted the rule of Augustine, all the more read- 
ily because it was inspired by the model of the early Christians of Jerusalem. 
The fact that canons who sought a more radical form of life chose the rule of 
Augustine resulted in the emergence of a new category of canons: Regular 
Canons (Canonici Ordinis Novi). This latter group also took vows and became 
regular clergy in the strict sense of the term. 

Many church reformers of the twelfth century looked favorably on the ideal 
of Augustine's rule, precisely because the Praeceptum reflected the desire to 
return to the vita apostolica, the life of the first Christians. In this period, itiner- 
ant preachers like Robert of Abrissel (d. 117) and Norbert of Xanten (d. 1134) 
were initially given permission by the pope to preach on their journeys. When 
they began to attract followers and wanted to give communal shape to their 
life, they were compelled to ground their communities in some canonically 
acceptable form. They then created a new monastic form of life, the vita ere- 
mitica sub canonica professione, and adopted the rule of Augustine. In Nor- 
bert’s case, this phase saw the foundation of the Premonstratensian order 
(Norbertines). Norbert was under the impression that Augustine himself had 
written the Praeceptum for the milder, secular Canons, and the Ordo Monaste- 
rii for the stricter, regular Canons. 

The rule of Augustine spread like wildfire, particularly after the fathers of 
the Fourth Lateran Council decreed in 1215 that it was no longer permitted to 
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found new religious orders, and that new monasteries had to choose a rule that 
had already been approved.” It is important to point out that the Regula Au- 
gustini at the time often consisted of the first lines of the Ordo Monasterii and 
only then of the content of the Praeceptum. Therefore, the Regula was not fully 
identical with the Praeceptum. 


4.2 Practical Implications for Regular Canons 
The way in which the Praeceptum defined the practice of the monastic life 
throughout history can best be gauged by looking at sample cases, for instance 
in consuetudines, which interpret and apply the regulations of the rule to spe- 
cific situations in life. A first case study has been made of the consuetudines 
rodenses because these count as the most important “Normtext der deutschen 
Regularkanoniker,’ and because they influenced Norbert of Xanten.5® 

The founder of the Augustinian abbey of Rolduc, Ailbertus of Antoing, situ- 
ated “his” canons within the reform-minded communities of canons. In 1119, 
his successor, Richer, on the basis of the rule of “Father Augustine,” prescribed 
community of property and determined that only the sick, young people, and 
people who had undergone bloodletting should eat meat.?’ Probably on the 
basis of the Ordo Monasterii and the consuetudines of Marbach abbey and the 
Benedictine monastery of Hirsau, Richer, in a later version of his consuetudi- 
nes, gave detailed rules for the order of the day and for everyday customs in the 
ascetical life. The guidelines these contain on the treatment of wounds, as well 
as the counsel to wash one's hands, face, and hair after leaving the church after 
Prime, while persons with ulcers on their hands should receive a different 
hand towel (48), reflect the attention that Augustine gives to personal hygiene 
in the Praeceptum. The emphasis on attention (diligentia) and humility (hu- 
militas) when performing prayers and manual labor point to an interest in the 
interior predisposition (see Praeceptum 2,3). Here, too, there is specific men- 
tion of persons who are ill, elderly, or new to the community and who still have 


55 Brian P. McGuire, “Monastic and Religious Orders, c. 1100-c. 1350,” in The Cambridge His- 
tory of Christianity, vol. 4: Christianity in Western Empire c. r100—c. 1500, ed. Miri Rubin and 
Walter Simons (Cambridge: 2009), 54-72 (65). 

56 Rudolf Schieffer, "Consuetudines monasticae und Reformforschung,” Deutsches Archiv für 
Erforschung des Mittelalters 44 (1988): 161-169 (168-169); Helmut Deutz, "Norbert von 
Xanten bei propst Richer im Regularkanonikerstift Klosterrath," Analecta Praemonstra- 
tensia 68 (1992): 5-16 (11); Paul van Geest, "Adam Scotus,’ in The Oxford Historical Guide, 
ed. Pollmann and Otten, vol. 2, 490-491. 

57 See Praeceptum 1,2 (ne quid nimis), and Annales Rodenses 113. In Annales Rodenses: Kro- 
niek van Kloosterrade. Tekst en vertaling, ed. and trans. L. Augustus and Jo Jamar, Publika- 
ties Rijksarchief Limburg 3 (Maastricht: 1995). 
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to adjust (ne quid nimis). However, the order of the day is “Benedictine.” Also, 
Richer’s notion that the canon, as a miles christi, performs his daily duties as a 
drill to resist the powers of darkness cannot be derived from Augustine's Prae- 
ceptum either. The guidelines, which later abbots drew up in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to restore monastic asceticism, exude a rigorist spirit 
rather than an Augustinian spirit. Thus, the guidelines on the order of the day, 
silence, clothing, going out, and visits reflect Jansenist tendencies.°® There is 
little to no affinity here with the moderately ascetical ideals that Augustine 
propagated in his Praeceptum. 


43 Practical Implications in the Order of Augustinian Hermits 
The decree of the fathers of the Fourth Lateran Council which we have men- 
tioned above led in the first decades of the thirteenth century to the unifica- 
tion of a number of groups of hermits in central Italy. In 1225, Pope Honorius 
111 imposed the rule of Augustine upon the hermit followers of Giovanni Buoni 
in central Italy. Three years later, Pope Gregory Ix joined the hermits of Bretti- 
no in the Marches together under the same rule.59? The Ordo Eremitarum Sancti 
Augustini came into existence in 1243, when various groups of Tuscan hermits 
adopted the rule of Augustine at the behest of Pope Innocent 1x.6° 

When no fewer than 180 houses with a total of 2000 members were brought 
into this union in 1256, this event was described as the Grand Union (magna 
unio).® Augustinian identity was sustained by the “myth” that the order had 
been founded immediately after Augustine’s death, thereafter leading a con- 
cealed life: It was the body of Augustine, like the church was the body of 
Christ. The hermits who were part of this unio received permission to preach 
and to hear confessions in the emerging cities; they even began to found urban 
friaries. In this way, they combined the monastic life with the vita apostolica: 
not deliberately following the model of the life that Augustine had devised for 
his own reform strategy, but still bearing certain resemblances to this. 


58 Nicolaus Heyendal, “Historia reformationis monasterii rodensis. Continuatio,” in Simon P. 
Ernst, Histoire de Limbourg, suivie de celle des Comtés de Daelhem et de Fauquemont, des 
annales de l'Abbaye de Rolduc, vol. 7 (Liege: 1837), 69-264 (162-163). 

59 On the Janbonites, see Martijn Schrama, De Regel van de Liefde: Over de volgelingen van 
Augustinus (Kampen: 2006), 65. On the Brettines, see Eric L. Saak, “On the Origins of the 
OESA: Some Notes on the Sermones ad fratres suos in eremo,’ Augustiniana 57 (2007): 
89-149 (101-102). 

60 Balbino Rano, The Order of Saint Augustine (Rome: 1975), 3. 

61 Frances Andrews, The Other Friars: Carmelites, Augustinians, Sack and Pied Friars in the 
Middle Ages (Woodbridge: 2006), 85. 

62 Erik L. Saak, Creating Augustine: Interpreting Augustine and Augustinianism in the Later 
Middle Ages (Oxford: 2012), 57-79. 
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It is clear from the 1290 Constitutiones of this order that the Augustinians 
observed more than 150 days of fasting per year, went to confession once a 
week, and held a monthly chapter of faults to heighten their awareness of the 
rule and the constitutions. Silence was to be observed in the church, the dor- 
mitory, the cloister, the refectory, and the cells, and study was called the funda- 
mentum ordinis. In addition to communal, individual, and mental prayer, study 
became an important component of Augustinian life. It gave rise to a specifi- 
cally Augustinian view of the church, with a strongly developed theology of 
the papacy.9? 

A certain strictness is characteristic of these Constitutiones, as it is of Grego- 
ry of Rimini’s ordinationes (fourteenth century). Friars who failed to attend the 
divine office were forced to say their prayers during the meal before an empty 
plate (ad mensam nudam). Moreover, the communal meal was viewed as part 
of the vita communis, and it was forbidden to sleep on feather mattresses, ex- 
cept for those who were ill (ne quid nimis). The Augustinians were strictly 
obliged to observe community of property; it was forbidden to own any per- 
sonal possessions. The constitutiones and ordinationes did not reflect the mild- 
er attitude of Augustine’s Praeceptum. 


4-4 Practical Implications in Other Orders 

Kaspar Elm's research has shown that it is practically impossible to give a de- 
scription of the spread of orders and communities which, from the early Mid- 
dle Ages to the present day, have tried to shape their lives according to the rule 
of Augustine. It is equally unfeasible to draw up an exhaustive list of male and 
female orders and congregations that have adopted the rule. There are hun- 
dreds of them, and many of them no longer exist. In any case, as we have seen, 
the rule of Augustine was adopted by the various families of Regular Canons of 
St. Augustine, the Premonstratensians, but also by the Crosiers, various mili- 
tary orders, the Dominicans, the Bridgettines, and the Canons and Canonesses 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

We can perhaps obtain some insight into practice in these orders by looking 
at the way life was intended to be in the influential circles of the Victorines, 
Regular Canons, as it was recorded by Hugh of Saint-Victor. Like the Augustin- 
ian constitutiones and ordinationes, Hugo's reflection on the rule does not ex- 
ude the mildness of Augustine's Praeceptum. It is clear from his influential 
commentary on the rule that he placed a great deal more trust than Augustine 


63 Erik L. Saak, High Way to Heaven: The Augustinian Platform Between Reform and Reforma- 
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did in fasting and in mortification as a means to eliminate defects.9^ In his 
discussion of the treatment of the sick, the ne quid nimis principle is not very 
evident, as he advises the strong not to be too compassionate with the sick, and 
to observe fasting and abstinence at all times.® It is true that Hugh's asceti- 
cism, like Augustine's, is marked by a focus on the interior: thus, he stresses 
that anger clouds the interior eye and that hatred makes one blind.96 More 
than Augustine, however, he emphasizes that care of the body must be “ex ne- 
cessitate” rather than "ex cupiditate." The latter would be a vitium.5" Hugh's 
commentary on the rule thus appears to instantiate a more rigid asceticism 
than the Praeceptum does. 

The same can be said in relation to the prescribed practices in the medieval 
orders and later congregations that were modelled on the rule of Augustine. 
One example that may be called typical of the interpretation of the rule in the 
countless congregations that adopted it is that of Francis de Sales. In his pref- 
ace to the Constitutions of “his” Sisters of the Visitation, he calls the Augustin- 
ian Sisters “unrivalled” But the Constitutions and the Directory that follow 
Augustine's Regula exude the spirit of a seventeenth-century, individual asceti- 
cism. They show little or no affinity with the rules (Praeceptum, Ordo Monaste- 
rii) that are included in the Rules of Saint Augustine and Constitutions for the 
Religious Sisters of the Visitation.®® 


45 The Indebtedness of the Semi-religious Communities to the 
Praeceptum 

The Praeceptum not only served as canonical legitimation for religious insti- 
tutes, but also simply as a source of inspiration for community life in groups 
that rejected the canonical embedding in the church as religious through pro- 
fession to a rule. After the Fourth Lateran Council, theologians developed a 
vision of the correlation between religio and perfectio, in which religio, the 
state of the religious who had taken vows, would lead to perfection (perfectio).® 


64 Hugonis de S. Victore, Expositio in Regulam Beati Augustini (Patrologia Latina 176, 
881—924) is more a reflection on Augustine's rule than an ascetical treatise: melius est ab- 
stinere quam plus sumere |...] parca enim vita occidit vitia (894); Felix consuetudo est absti- 
nere, felix consuetudo corpus suum castigare et in servitutem redigere (895; see also 909). 

65 X Expositio, 894-895: contristari si infirmos vident contristari; in se debent abstinentiae ser- 
vare rigorem. 

66 Expositio, 913; see also 909; 916; 918. 

67 Expositio, 908; see also 909 and Praeceptum 1,2-8; 2,1—4; 3,1-5; 51-11. 

68 Van Geest, “Asceticism,” 572-579. 

69 See Kaspar Elm, Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestrebungen im spätmittelalterli- 
chen Ordenswesen, Ordensstudien 6 (Berlin: 1989), 3-19. See the edition of Biel’s Tracta- 
tus de communi vita clericorum by Wilfrid Werbeck, in Gabriel Biel und die Brüder vom 
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This is why in monastic theology, professing final vows was regarded as a sec- 
ond baptism. Poverty, obedience, and chastity were the evangelical counsels of 
perfection that were regarded as foundational to the vita perfectionis. But these 
vows also brought a degree of certainty in the sense that professing them gave 
access to the canonical status of religious. 

Although he never denied the canonical legitimacy of the vita perfectionis, 
Gabriel Biel (d. 1495), moved by the spirit of the reform movement of the Mod- 
ern Devotion to which he was committed, regarded the overly legalistic inter- 
pretation of the evangelical counsels and of the correlation between religio 
and perfectio as unacceptable. He made Geert Grote's motto his own: “conclusa 
et proposita sed non vota." According to him, the evangelical counsels and the 
life of Augustine's rule ideally formed a source of inspiration, but not of legiti- 
mation."? He also viewed the rule of Augustine in this way.” This is why the 
basic structure of his Tractatus de communi vita clericorum, written in 1465— 
1466, can be derived from that of Augustine's Praeceptum. In the first part, the 
Augustinian life is based on the life of the first Christians in Jerusalem, and of 
the community of property. In the second part, aspects of the order of life are 
embedded in the description of the first part in an Augustinian way. Biel wrote 
his Tractatus to recalibrate his own semi-religious monastic communities on 
the basis of the life of the first Christians in Jerusalem (see Praeceptum 1,1). But 
his adoption of Augustine's Regula had nothing to do with the desire to obtain 
the canonical certainty that the profession of vows to this rule could have 
afforded.7? 


5 Material Dimension 


Of those monasteria in North Africa that have been the object of archaeologi- 
cal research, it is not possible to ascertain whether they were inhabited by 
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the Common Life and alter Augustinus? Aim and Meaning of his Tractatus de communi 
vita clericorum, Augustiniana 58 (2008): 305-357. 
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clerics who shaped their lives according to the Praeceptum. There are no archi- 
tectural features peculiar to “Augustinian” monastic buildings that might help 
to distinguish them from others. It is true that Erwan Marec believed that his 
archaeological studies in the 1960s had uncovered the garden monastery in 
Hippo, for whose members Augustine had written the Praeceptum.” But this 
belief turned out to be unfounded, and we are currently unable to answer the 
question of the extent to which the architecture that underlay Augustine's first 
monastery reflected the spirituality of the Praeceptum in stone. Conversely, we 
are able to conclude, primarily from the second and fifth chapter of the Prae- 
ceptum (and from other works of Augustine), that the first “Augustinian” mon- 
astery must have had a church (with sacristy), a library, storage rooms, a room 
for storing clothes, a room for medical examinations, and a scriptorium, but no 
bathroom. We know this because the members of the community were ad- 
vised not to visit the bathhouse alone, but always in the company of another 
member. Moreover, Possidius's Vita Augustini tells us that there was a separate 
room for sick and dying members of the community. It is also probable that 
there were separate quarters for the servants, possibly slaves of the clerics. 
From sermo 255-256 it can be deduced, finally, that the monastery's furnish- 
ings must have been anything but lavish. 

It is also not possible to make confident statements about whether there 
was any indebtedness to Augustine's rule on behalf of the architects and mas- 
ter builders who designed the monasteries of the eremitical orders that were 
joined together into the order of Augustinian Friars Hermits in 1256. Possibly, 
there was no architectural unity. It is true that Prior General Clement of Osimo 
attempted to effect a measure of uniformity in the building plans of Augustin- 
ian friaries and churches in Italy. What is also clear is that this "Augustinian" 
architecture was distinct from that of the Cistercians in that it was paradoxi- 
cally more reflective of the attempt to lead an eremitical life than of any par- 
ticular debt to the rule of Augustine.”* Yet, the design of Augustinian friaries in 
Lombardy, Veneto, Romagna, Tuscany, the Marches, and Umbria in the four- 
teenth century did facilitate their inhabitants' exercise of the active apostolate 
in the cities, as well as their adoption of an intellectual and strict way of life. 
One typical feature in the fourteenth century are churches without transepts, 
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and churches with triangular sanctuaries (in the Po Valley), so as to facilitate 
the singing of the office.”> But regional variations in architecture, and indeed 
in interpretations of the religious life, ensured that the architecture of the 
churches, dormitories, deambulatoria, and communal areas of the friaries of 
the Augustinian Hermits would remain very heterogeneous in the centuries 
that followed. There are no grounds to assume any particular influence of the 
order of life, time, and space set out in Augustine's Praeceptum. 

The same must be said of the architectural designs according to which the 
churches and monasteries of Augustinian Sisters and Regular Canons and Ca- 
nonesses were built. Certain families here too had a preference for church 
buildings without a transept because this was the shape of the basilica of Mi- 
lan where Ambrose had baptized Augustine. But the order of Regular Canons 
of Prémontré diverged from this practice. Little can be said with any certainty 
about the architecture of the Regular Canons.79 Apart from the fact that many 
of the houses of Augustinian canons are no longer standing, the architecture of 
their monasteries and the liturgy they celebrated therein is still a neglected 
area of study, particularly in Britain."7 But the situation is not much different 
outside England: “Beyond Britain, scholars of recent decades again appear to 
have been reluctant to look at the architecture of Augustinian houses - either 
for any particular region or in a country as whole - as a distinct and related 


group."78 


6 Conclusion 


Augustine did not write the Praeceptum as a rule for a worldwide order. 
His aim was to write a “garden-variety” rule for his own young community; 
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Medieval Church Studies 19 (Turnhout: 2011); David M. Robinson, "The Augustinian Can- 
ons in England and Wales: Architecture, Archaeology and Liturgy 1100-1540,” Monastic 
Research Bulletin 18 (2012): 2-29. 

78 Robinson, "The Augustinian Canons,’ 24-25. 
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subsequently, he probably did not attach a great deal of importance to this 
work. It goes unmentioned in his Retractationes, the extensive reasoned bib- 
liography of his own works which he compiled towards the end of his life. He 
probably never imagined the impact that his Praeceptum would have on hun- 
dreds of religious orders and congregations, and thousands of communities 
across the world and across the millennia. 

There was a good canonical reason for the prolific spread of the rule of 
Augustine after 1215, but other reasons also played a part. Many communities 
wanted to live an authentic communal life. The open and inviting character 
of the Praeceptum, due particularly to Augustine’s respect for the human di- 
mension and the uniqueness of each individual, ensured that the kind of 
community life that it proposed was not built on quicksand, nor did it give 
rise to pipe dreams of some imaginary reality. Throughout the centuries, it 
offered groups of people an attractive perspective on the communal life. But 
the Praeceptum’s open character also had a consequence. The choice of the 
Praeceptum on account of this feature saw the emergence of a multitude of 
Augustinian communities in the widest sense of the term — a turba magna 
that no one could count. The variety of religious orders, congregations, and 
semi-religious communities that based their active apostolic life, or indeed 
their contemplative life, on the rule of Augustine is so great that it is impos- 
sible to chart them. This is also true, in its own way, for the many forms of 
architecture produced by spiritualities based on the rule of Augustine. Augus- 
tine could never have envisaged any of these developments himself, if for no 
other reason than that, as he lay on his deathbed in 430, he could hear the 
Vandals approaching and knew that the days of his diocese and his commu- 
nity were numbered. 
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CHAPTER 6 
The Customaries of Saint-Ruf 


Ursula Vones-Liebenstein 


1 Introduction 


In 1039, four clerics of the church of Avignon — Kamaldus (or Arnaldus), Odilo, 
Pontius, and Durandus! - retired from the world to live religiose. They asked 
permission from Bishop Benedict and the canons of the cathedral of Avignon 
to live in a little half-decayed church, which was dedicated to St. Rufus and lo- 
cated outside the city walls of Avignon.? In the decades that followed, they 
took the provost of the cathedral chapter, newly reformed by Bishop Benedict, 
as their superior (rector). Like the cathedral chapter, they probably observed 
the precepts of the rule of Aachen.’ The term religiose used in the foundation 
charter^ and the choice of Sanctus Justus as their patron conjointly with Rufus 
both point to an eremitical form of life and a withdrawal from the world.5 At 
that time, the customs were not yet set out in writing. In February 1080, Bishop 
Hugh of Die was sent as papallegate to Avignon in order to organize a council.® 
Was it Hugh who asked Gregory VII to change the status of the little canonry to 


1 Ursula Vones-Liebenstein, “Les débuts de l'abbaye de Saint-Ruf dans le contexte de la situa- 
tion politique d'Avignon au x1* siècle,” in Crises et réformes dans l'Église: De la réforme grégori- 
enne à la préréforme. Actes du 115* Congrés national des sociétés savantes, Avignon 9-15 avril 
1990 (Paris: 1991), 9-25 (14). 

2 Codex diplomaticus Ordinis Sancti Rufi, ed. Ulysse Chevalier, Collection de cartulaires dau- 
phinois 9 (Valence: 1891) [hereafter CDSR], 1, no. 1. See Yannick Veyrenche, Chanoines réguli- 
ers et sociétés méridionales: Labbaye de Saint-Ruf et ses prieurés dans le sud-est de la France 
(x1*x1v* siècle), Bibliotheca Victorina 25 (Turnhout: 2018), 61-81. 

3 Cartulaire du chapitre de Notre-Dame des Doms, ed. Eugéne Duprat (Avignon: 1932), 35-37, 
no 23. 

4 See Vones-Liebenstein, "Les débuts," 14-16; Vones-Liebenstein, “Der Verband der Regular- 
kanoniker von Saint-Ruf: Entstehung, Struktur und normative Grundlagen," in Regula Sancti 
Augustini: Normative Grundlagen differenter Verbünde im Mittelalter, ed. Gert Melville and 
Anne Müller, Publikationen der Akademie der Augustiner- Chorherren von Windesheim 3 
(Paring: 2002), 49103 (54—57). 

5 Saint Just, bishop of Lyon in the fourth century, resigned his See, travelled to Egypt and be- 
came a hermit in the desert of Scetis. See Eugen Ewig, Spátantike und Frünkisches Gallien, vol. 
2, Beihefte zur Francia 3,2 (Munich: 1979), 331. 

6 Kriston R. Rennie, Law and Practice in the Age of Reform: The Legatine Work of Hugh of Die 
(1073-106), Medieval Church Studies 17 (Turnhout: 2010), 199-200; Beate Schilling, Gallia 
Pontificia (Regesta pontificum Romanorum), vol. 3:3 (Göttingen: 2018), 193. 
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make it into an abbey? According to the Dictatus papae, only the pope had the 
power to do this." The fact is that in the following years, Arbert, who was prob- 
ably from the Languedoc-Catalan region, is mentioned as the first abbot at 
Saint-Ruf. He brought the first customs to Saint-Ruf. It was in the days of his 
leadership that the rule of Augustine was also mentioned for the first time (in 
1084) as decisive for the life of the community.® 

From this time onwards, Saint-Ruf played a leading role in the canonical 
movement. Through its collaboration with representatives of the church re- 
form movement like Hugh of Die/Lyon, Gibelin of Arles, Dalmatius of Nar- 
bonne, Leodegar of Viviers, Gebuin of Lyon, Hugh of Grenoble, and Guy of 
Vienne (the later Pope Calixtus 11), Saint-Ruf received multiple donations of 
priories in the Rhöne Valley (Notre-Dame de la Platiere in Lyon, Notre-Dame 
de la Boisse, Annonay, Saint-Martin de Vienne, La Cöte-Saint-Andre, Bourg- 
Saint-Andéol) in the south-east Alpine area (Saint-Pierre in Die),9 in Provence 
(Notre-Dame de la Tour d’Aigues, Bedarrides, Eyguiéres), Languedoc (Saint- 
Jacques de Melgueil, Saint-Geniés de Manduel, Saint-Sylvestre de Teillan), and 
Catalonia (Santa Maria in Besalu, Santa Maria in Terrassa, Sant Viceng de 
Cardona).!° Pope Urban 11 issued two important privileges in its favor: one 
confirming the possessions of the young abbey;!! the other providing a spiri- 
tual foundation for the life of the Regular Canons.? Its customs became 
known from Rottenbuch in Bavaria to Chaumouzey in Lorraine, from Aureil in 


7 [... ] de canonica abbatiam facere. Dictatus papae, ed. Erich Caspar, in Das Register Gregors 
VII., vol. 1 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Epistolae 2,1 (Berlin:1920), 203. See also Jean 
Becquet, “Le prieuré, maison autonome ou dépendance selon les ordres (moines, cha- 
noines, ermites)," in Prieurs et prieurés dans l'occident médiéval. Actes du colloque organisé 
à Paris le 12 nov. 1984 par la 1V* section de l'École pratique des Hautes Études et l'Institut de 
Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes, ed. Jean-Loup Lemaitre (Geneva: 1987), 47-52 (50). 

8 CDSR 5-6, no. 3 (26 September 1084). See Ursula Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spa- 
nien: Studien zur Verbreitung und zum Wirken der Regularkanoniker von Saint-Ruf in Avig- 
non auf der iberischen Halbinsel (1. und 12. Jahrhundert), vol. 1, Bibliotheca Victorina 6 
(Turnhout: 1996), 77-83. 

9 Yannick Veyrenche, "Légats, évéques et chanoines réguliers dans le sillon rhodanien (x1*- 
XII* siècles): Le cas de l'expansion de Saint-Ruf,’ in Monachisme et réformes dans la vallée 
du Rhône (x1*-x111* siècles), ed. Paul Payan, Études vauclusiennes 75-76 (2006), 5-18; Yan- 
nick Veyrenche, "Les chanoines réguliers dans les Préalpes du Sud (diocéses de Die, Gap, 
Sisteron), in Maisons monastiques médiévales: Provence-Dauphiné. Actes du colloque de 
Saint-Andre de Rosans (29-31 aoüt 2008), ed. Arlette Playoust (Gap: 2010), 251-272. 

10 See Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 57-83, 92-100, 509-582, Vones-Lieben- 
stein, "Der Verband," 57-69. 

11 Regesta pontificum Romanorum, ed. Philipp Jaffe and Samuel Loewenfeld (Graz: 1956) 
[hereafter JL] 5579, CDSR 9-11, no. 6: Desiderium quod. For the privileges that Saint-Ruf ob- 
tained from the popes until 1198, see Schilling, Gallia Pontificia, vol. 3:2, 328—413 (353-354). 

12 JL 5763, CDSR 8-9, no. 5: Pie voluntatis affectus. See Schilling, Gallia Pontificia, vol. 3:2, 
349-351, with further literature. 
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Limousin to Marbach in Alsace. Some cathedral chapters chose canons of 
Saint-Ruf as bishop: e.g. Barcelona (Bertrand [1085-1095] and Ollegar [1116- 
137]); Avignon (Arbert [1096-1122]); Orange (Berenger [1107-1112]). Others, 
like Maguelonne, Mende and Uzés in southern France, or Tortosa and Tarra- 
gona in Catalonia, adopted the customs. After the election of Abbot Arbert of 
Saint-Ruf as bishop of Avignon, a canon from Flanders, Lietbert, was chosen 
abbot.? He gave the customary a new form in his Liber ordinis and wrote a 
commentary" on the Praeceptum or Regula tertia? the “Rule of Augustine,” 
which was adopted in Saint-Ruf. When the Ordo Monasterii (the so-called sec- 
ond Rule of Augustine!®) was introduced and adopted by certain Regular Can- 
ons, like the Premonstratensians, the abbot of Saint-Ruf and the bishop of 
Maguelonne (whose chapter had adopted the Sanrufian customary) refused to 
adopt its more severe prescriptions. Subsequently, when the Regular Canons 
divided into a more moderate ordo antiquus and a more severe ordo novus, 
Saint-Ruf opted for the former." 

In the following years the congregation spread to Aquitaine (Cheffois) and 
its customs were known and adopted as far as Portugal (Santa Cruz de Coim- 
bra). In the middle of the twelfth century, the influence of the Cistercian cus- 
tomaries led to divisions in the Sanrufian convent. Abbot Nicholas Breakspear 
had to leave. He went to Rome where he was created cardinal, and was then 
elected as pope, taking the name Adrian 1v.!? He established the centralized 


13 Ursula Vones-Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiastici et canonici ordinis of Lietbert of Saint- 
Ruf,’ in Shaping Stability: The Normation and Formation of religious Life in the Middle Ages, 
ed. Krijn Pansters and Abraham Plunkett-Latimer, Disciplina Monastica 1 (Turnhout: 
2016), 175-204 (176-177). 

14 Jean Chatillon, “Un commentaire anonyme de la Règle de saint Augustin,” in Le codex 
Guta-Sintram: Manuscrit 37 de la Bibliothéque du Grand Séminaire de Strasbourg, ed. Béa- 
trice Weiß, vol. 2 (Lucerne: 1983), 180—191; repr. in Le mouvement canonial au Moyen Age: 
Réforme de l'Église, spiritualité et culture, ed. Jean Chátillon and Patrice Sicard, Bibliotheca 
Victorina 3 (Paris and Turnhout: 1992), 163-200; Ursula Vones-Liebenstein, "'Expositio in 
regulam sancti Augustini et sa réception parmi les chanoines réguliers au x11° siècle,” in 
Les réceptions des Péres de l'Église au Moyen Age: Le devenir de la tradition ecclésiale. Con- 
grès du Centre Sèvres, Facultés Jésuites de Paris (11-14 juin 2008). Actes, ed. Rainer Berndt 
and Michel Fédou, vol. 1 (Münster: 2013), 215-236. 

15 Luc Verheijen, La Régle de Saint-Augustin, vol. 1 (Paris: 1967), 181-416, with an edition of 
the text (417—437) and vol. 2, 97-116. 

16 La Règle, ed. Verheijen, vol. 1, 109-145, with an edition of the text (146—179) and vol. 2, 
125-174. 

17 Charles Dereine, "Saint-Ruf et ses coutumes aux XI* et xII® siècles,” Revue Bénédictine 59 
(1949): 161-182 (167-174). 

18 Adrian 1v, The English Pope (1154-59): Studies and Texts, ed. Brenda M. Bolton and Anne 
J. Duggan (Aldershot: 2002). 
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structure of the order, which was decisive for the following centuries.? In 
Spain he secured the support of King Alfonso vii of Castile for Saint-Ruf, 
whose sister, the infanta Sancha, offered the order her rich priory of San Miguel 
de Escalada in Léon.?? Thanks to Adrian’s influence, count Ramon Berenger of 
Barcelona called canons of Saint-Ruf to establish chapters and priories in the 
new conquered territories in Tortosa and Lerida.?! 

Adrian 1v also supported the transfer of the seat of the abbey from Avignon 
to Valence,” with far-reaching consequences. The abbey was now situated on 
an island in the Rhóne, and this granted it the right to be free under the direct 
authority of the Roman Emperor - a legal status given to all islands.?? Special 
privileges of Emperor Frederick I?* and Pope Adrian 1v?5 confirmed the ab- 
bey's liberty, which Bishop Odo of Valence explicitly acknowledged.?® Pope 
Urban 111 confirmed the virtually exempt position of Saint-Ruf for the first 
time in 1186.?? Innocent 111 reinforced this,?® before the abbey was attached to 


19 Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 264; Vones-Liebenstein, “Hadrian Iv. regularis 
inter primos disciplinae aemulator und die Regularkanoniker,’ in Päpstliche Herrschaft im 
Mittelalter: Funktionsweisen - Strategien - Darstellungsformen, ed. Stefan Weinfurter (Ost- 
fildern: 2012), 97-126 (10-119). 

20 _Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 367-391; Vicente Garcia Lobo, “La con- 
gregacion de San Rufo en el Reino de Leon,” Hispania Sacra 30 (1977): 11-142. 

21 ~~ Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 326-364. 

22  Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 473-483; Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 257- 
309; Yannick Veyrenche, “Les chanoines de Saint-Ruf en Valentinois: Autour du transfert 
de l'abbaye-mére à Valence en 1158,” in L'Environnement religieux médiéval dans le Bas- 
pays. Les cahiers de Léoncel 19 (2004), 88-96; Yannick Veyrenche, “L'île de l'Éperviére, 
siège de l'ordre des chanoines réguliers de Saint-Ruf d’après les sources écrites, X11*-xv* 
siècles,’ Revue Drömoise 97 (2007): 3-23 (15). 

23 Jacques Rossiaud, Dictionnaire du Rhóne médiéval: Identité et langages, savoirs techniques 
des hommes du fleuve (1300-1550), Documents d'ethnologie régionale 23 (Grenoble: 2002), 
Art. "Isle." 

24 Friderici 11. Diplomata, Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Diplomata Regum et Imperato- 
rum Germaniae 101 (Hannover: 1975), 157-158. 

25 CDSR, 46-47, no. 35, JL 10556. 

26  CDSR, 40-42, no. 32: libere et quiete perpetuis temporibus habendam et possidendam (40). 

27 Albert Carrier de Belleuse, “Liste des abbayes, chapitres, prieurés, églises de l'ordre de 
Saint-Ruf de Valence en Dauphiné, Annexe 11: Catalogue des Privilèges et Lettres pontifi- 
cales confirmant la possession des églises de l'Ordre de Saint-Ruf,” Bulletin de la Société 
dArchéologie et de Statistique de la Dróme 65 (1935-1936): 215-226 (221—223), no. 9; Schil- 
ling, Gallia Pontificia, vol. 3:2, 406—407, no. 128. 

28 __CDSR, 102-108, no. 94; Schilling, Gallia Pontificia, vol. 3:2, 341, underlines the importance 
of the right to celebrate Masses during an interdict, as a sign of exemption. 
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the Holy See nullo medio in the thirteenth century? After the transfer of the 
abbey to Valence, six more priories were given to Saint-Ruf.?? In the thirteenth 
century, the congregation of Notre-Dame d'Entremont (diocese of Geneve) 
joined the ordo of Saint-Ruf.?! In the fourteenth century, Pope Urban v not only 
greatly expanded the abbey's rights and possessions,3? but also founded the 
College of Saint-Ruf in Montpellier?? and ordered the union of six other ab- 
beys or priories to Saint-Ruf.?^ 

New reform statutes were promulgated and approved in 1482 by Giuliano de 
la Rovere, the later Pope Julius 11, in his capacity as papal legate and abbot com- 
mendatarius of Saint-Ruf.?* In 1488, he procured a bull from Pope Innocent 
VIII, who was closely linked to his family, confirming all the important papal 
deeds and possessions Saint-Ruf had received. The canons of Saint-Ruf could 
use this bull as evidence, when they asked Henry 1v for a confirmation of their 
rights after the destruction of the abbey and part of their archives in Valence 
during the Wars of Religion (1562).36 The sixteenth century saw also the eco- 
nomic decline of many priories as well as their secularization. After numerous 
attempts of reform, a demand of reunion with the order of Saint-Lazare and a 
request for secularization (1760),?” the order of Saint-Ruf was finally dissolved 
in 1774.38 


29  Innocentiv is the first to mention it. See Elie Berger, Les registres d'Innocent rv, publiés ou 
analysés daprés les manuscrits originaux du Vatican et de la bibliothéque nationale, vol. 1 
(Paris: 1884), 417, no. 2799; Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 456—463; Veyrenche, “Une ab- 
baye chef d'ordre; 95-96. 

30 . Vones-Liebenstein, “Der Verband,” 93-94. 

31 XVones.Liebenstein, "Der Verband,” 95; Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 474—475. 

32 Ludwig Vones, Urban V (1362-1370): Kirchenreform zwischen Kardinalkollegium, Kurie und 
Klientel, Pápste und Papsttum 28 (Stuttgart: 1998), 408—409; Schilling, Gallia pontificia, 
vol. 3:2, 341. 

33  Vones, Urban V, 415-417. 

34  Vones, Urban V, 410-412. The abbeys and priories in question were Saint-Félix in Valence, 
Notre-Dame-des-Grés in Carpentras, Notre-Dame de Cassan, Saint-Vallier, and Notre- 
Dame de Montfavet. 

35 Statuta et jura religionis atque Ordinis Canonicorum Regularium Sancti Rufi Valentiae in 
Delphinatu (Aix-en-Provence, Bibliothéque Méjane, ms. 765), 49-51. See Ursula Vones- 
Liebenstein, “Saint-Ruf: von Lietberts Liber Ordinis zu den Reformstatuten des 15. Jahr- 
hunderts oder vom Klosterverband zum Orden,” in Von der Ordnung zur Norm: Statuten in 
Mittelalter und Früher Neuzeit, ed. Gisela Drossbach (Munich: 2010), 41-53 (49-51). 

36 Schilling, Gallia Pontificia, vol. 3:2, 343. 

37 See John McManners, Church and Society in Eighteenth-Century France, vol. 1: The Clerical 
Establishment and its Social Ramifications (New York: 1998), 158, 610. 

38 Claude Boncompain, “Jacques de Tardivon, dernier abbé de Saint-Ruf" Bulletin de 
l'Académie delphinale 8:11 (1972): 6131. 
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2 Historical Dimension: The Sanrufian Customaries 


Unlike the research into customaries (consuetudines) of Benedictine monas- 
teries and their edition, that of canonical communities, chapters, and congre- 
gations has been very much neglected until the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In 1949, Charles Dereine was the first to draw attention to the customary 
of Saint-Ruf?? as well as to the customaries of the Catalan abbey of Sant Joan 
de les Abadesses,*° which had adopted the Sanrufian customs as early as 1114.4! 
Jean Leclercq followed his lead,*? and two years later Dereine gave an overview 
of the various existing customaries,*? including those influenced by Saint-Ruf: 
Plaimpied (diocese of Bourges), Airvault (diocese of Poitiers), Saint-Arbogast 
(diocese of Strasbourg), and Saint-Pierre-Mont (diocese of Toul). Albert Carri- 
er de Belleuse then published what he called the customary of Saint-Ruf, but 
these were in reality the customs observed at the cathedral chapter of Mague- 
lonne.^^ Ten years later the edition of the customaries of Marbach, an abbey of 
Regular Canons in Alsace, - the first edition to meet scientific standards — pre- 
pared the ground for further studies of the customs of Saint-Ruf^5 But only in 
1963, with the publication of BnF lat. 1877 by Daniel Misonne,^6 did the text of 
the early customs become available. 

Dereine and Siegwart had already drawn attention to the manuscripts of the 
Portuguese abbey of Santa Cruz de Coimbra, manuscripts copied in Saint-Ruf 
in the thirties of the twelfth century and afterwards described in detail in a 


39 Dereine, “Saint-Ruf et ses coutumes," 161-182. 

40 The manuscript mentioned was Vic, Museo episcopal, ms. 149, dating from the thirteenth 
century. 

41 See Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 143-149. 

42 Jean Leclercq, “Documents pour l'histoire des chanoines réguliers," Revue d'histoire ecclé- 
siastique 44 (1949): 556—569. 

43 Charles Dereine, "Coutumiers et ordinaires des chanoines réguliers,” Scriptorium 5 (1951): 
107—113; Scriptorium 13 (1959): 244—246. 

44 Coutumier du X1* siècle de l'ordre de Saint-Ruf en usage à la cathédrale de Maguelone, ed. 
Albert Carrier de Belleuse, Études et documents sur l'ordre de Saint-Ruf 8 (Sherbrooke: 
1950). Manuscript 716, Avignon, Bibliothéque municipale, dates only from the fourteenth 
century. 

45 Josef Siegwart, Die Consuetudines des Augustiner-Chorherrenstiftes Marbach im Elsass (12. 
Jahrhundert), Spicilegium Friburgense 10 (Freiburg: 1965). 

46 Daniel Misonne, "La législation canoniale de Saint-Ruf d'Avignon à ses origines: Règle de 
Saint-Augustin et Coutumier,” in Moissac et l'Occident au X1* siècle. Actes du Colloque inter- 
national de Moissac, 3-5 mai 1963 (Toulouse: 1969), 147-166, previously published in An- 
nales du Midi 75 (1963): 471-489. 
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catalogue from 1997.4" Four years later, Agostinho Frias presented an edition of 
one of these manuscripts, Lietbert’s Liber ecclesiastici et canonici ordinis (Santa 
Cruz, ms. 74 = Porto, Biblioteca publica municipal, ms. 832) in his (often cited 
but still unpublished) thesis at the University of Porto.*® In the same year, Rog- 
er Reynolds discovered a rule for the community of Regular Canons in the 
Catalan monastery of Estany, highly influenced by Saint-Ruf.*? As the manu- 
script was bound together with other texts from southern Italy, Reynolds sug- 
gested that Lietbert took texts from Lucca for the composition of his Liber or- 
dinis. But the author did not realize that Lietbert's Liber ordinis as transmitted 
in Paris, BnF, ms. lat. 1233, and still unpublished, was the original source.5° In 
an article published in 2015, Yannick Veyrenche gave a short overview of the 
actual state of research.?! In his thesis, published in 2018, he explored the nor- 
mative basis of the customs?? and gave an edition of the thirteenth-century 
customary that was read at every general chapter9? Unlike the customaries of 
Marbach, Saint-Victor in Paris?* or Arrouaise,?* the customary of Saint-Ruf did 
not come to us in a single version. On the basis of the transmitted texts, we can 
assume two versions, each reflecting different stages of constitutional develop- 
ment: a shorter one, circulating in the eleventh century, and a more extensive 
one, composed and developed further on that basis at the beginning of the 
twelfth century by Abbot Lietbert of Saint-Ruf. 


47 Aires A. Nascimento and José F. Meirinhos, Catálogo dos Códices da Livraria de Mão do 
Mosteiro de Santa Cruz de Coimbra na Bibliotheca Püblica Municipal do Porto (Porto: 1997). 

48 Agostinho F. Frias, Fontes de cultura portuguesa medieval: O Liber Ordinis Sanctae Crucis 
Colimbriensis. Unpublished dissertation (Porto: 2001). 

49 Roger E. Reynolds, “An Early Rule for Canons Regular from Santa Maria de l'Estany (New 
York, Hispanic Society of America, MS HC 380/819), Miscellania litúrgica catalana 10 
(2001): 165-191. See the commentary by Vones-Liebenstein, “The Liber ecclesiastici, 
185-191. 

50  BnF lat. 1233. See Vones-Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiastici; 190-193. 

51 Yannick Veyrenche, "Identité canoniale et modèles monastiques: Le cas des coutumes de 
Saint-Ruf,” in Interactions, emprunts, confrontations chez les religieux: Antiquité tardive- 
fin du xIx" siècle. Actes du VIII colloque international du CERCOR, célébration du trente- 
naire, Saint-Étienne, 24-26 octobre 2012, ed. Sylvain Excoffon et al. (Saint-Étienne: 2015), 
163-184. 

52 Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 18-168. 

53 Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 681-717. 

54 Liber Ordinis Sancti Victoris Parisiensis, ed. Luc Jocqué and Ludo Milis, Corpus Christiano- 
rum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 61 (Turnhout: 1984). 

55 Constitutiones Canonicorum Regularium Ordinis Arroasiensis, ed. Ludo Milis, Corpus 
Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 20 (Turnhout: 1970). 
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24 The Early Customs 

Between 1080 and the composition of Lietbert's Liber ordinis various texts 
seem to have been in use in the abbey. Manuscripts dating from this time or 
copies depending on them show that they were based on the rule of Augustine 
(Regula tertia or Praeceptum). In addition, different chapters of the rule of 
Aachen were known,?® including writings of Augustine,’ letters of Jerome®® 
and texts from Isidore of Seville.5? Additionally, there were references to litur- 
gical regulations attributed to Gregory VII, In die resurrectionis, 9? as well as to 
a short form of the rule of Augustine (Haec sunt quae debet scire et facere ca- 
nonicus regularis)®! and to the Consensoria communis® attributed to Augus- 
tine himself. At the heart of these early customary texts, however, was the text 
contained in BnF, ms. lat. 1877 entitled Ordo Canonicorum with the incipit A 
pascha domini usque in idus septembris.5? These customs, originating in the re- 
gion of Narbonne (the abbey of the Regular Canons of Saint-Paul de Narbonne 
is usually mentioned), had probably come to Avignon with the first abbot, Ar- 
bert. The text, simply called regula in ms. 1877, is to be found - sometimes in a 
slightly modified version - in other manuscripts of the Sanrufian sphere of 


56 Chapters 116, 123, 131, 134, 135, 139, 140, 141, 143 and 144. 

57 Two sermons in particular: “De vita et moribus clericorum,” no. 355 (Patrologia Latina 39, 
1569) and no. 356 (Patrologia Latina 39, 1574) (7 rule of Aachen, 385-394, Ch. 112-113). For 
the importance of these sermons for the spirituality of the Regular Canons, see Jean 
Chátillon, "Les traits essentiels de l'idéal des premiers chanoines réguliers et leur signifi- 
cation dans l'Église aujourd'hui," Ordo Canonicus 1 (1978): 104-127; repr. in Le mouvement 
canonial, ed. Chátillon and Sicard, 47-72. 

58 To Nepotianus, De vita clericorum (= rule of Aachen, 94), to Rusticus (= rule of Aachen, 
94), to Eliodorus (- rule of Aachen, 97), to Paulinus (- rule of Aachen, 95), and to Oceanus 
(= rule of Aachen, 98). See Chatillon, “Les traits essentiels," 50-51. 

59 Isidor, De clericis (= rule of Aachen, gg), and De regulis clericorum (= rule of Aachen, 100). 

60 Linda Fowler-Magerl, “The Version of the Collectio Caesaraugustana in Barcelona, Ar- 
chivo de la Corona de Aragón, ms. San Cugat 63,” in Ritual, Text and Law: Studies in Medi- 
eval Canon Law and Liturgy, Presented to Roger E. Reynolds, ed. Richard F. Gyug and Kath- 
leen G. Cushing (Aldershot: 2004), 269—280; Arturo B. Palacios, "La redacción breve del c. 
‘In die resurrectionis' en las colecciones canónicas pregracianas,” in Proceedings of the 
Ninth International Congress of Medieval Canon Law, ed. Peter Landau and Joers Müller, 
Monumenta Iuris Canonici, Series C: Subsidia 10 (Vatican City: 1997), 923-952. 

61 See the edition of Leclercq, “Documents,” 567-568. The text is to be found in Vic, ms. 149, 
fol. 14v-15v; Oulx (ed. Lucien Quaglia, “Le coutumier de la prévóté d’Oulx,” Ordo Canoni- 
cus, s.a. 2 (1982): 115-156 (126-127)); Tortosa, Biblioteca de la Catedral, ms. 85, fol. 16r-18v; 
ms. 90, fol. 8r; ms. 189, fol. 27r-2gr. 

62 See the edition in Siegwart, Die Consuetudines, 285-287. The text is found in the following 
manuscripts related to Saint-Ruf: Vic, ms. 149, fol. 19r-20r; Oulx (ed. Quaglia, 124—125); Tor- 
tosa, ms. 85, fol. 31r-34r; ms. 189, fol. 32r-34r. 

63 See the edition in Misonne, "La législation,” 155. 
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influence: from BnF, ms. lat. 1233, where it is entitled De canonicorum victu,* 
to the Alsatian abbey of Marbach, an abbey in Bavaria,6® the provostship of 
Saint-Laurent d'Oulx in an alpine valley of Savoy? the cathedral chapter of 
Mende in the French Massif Central,6® and the Catalan monastery of Sant 
Miquel d’Escornalbou.®° 


2.2 The Liber ecclesiastici et canonici ordinis in claustro Sancti Rufi 
tempore Letberti abbatis constitutus 

In a slightly modified version, these early customs were incorporated in the 
Liber ordinis of Abbot Lietbert (1100-111), a document of crucial importance 
for the constitution of the community. Lietbert was the second abbot of Saint- 
Ruf. He came to Avignon from Flanders, and was not only the author of the 
Liber ordinis but also of the Flores psalmorum, a famous and widespread com- 
mentary of the psalms,?? and, in all probability, of a commentary of the rule of 
Augustine, the Expositio in regulam St. Augustini, for a long time attributed to 
Hugh of Saint-Victor.” The text of the Liber ordinis has come down to us in 
manuscript BnF, ms. lat. 1233 and in several copies preserved in Santa Cruz de 
Coimbra. The Parisian codex comes probably from Saint-Ruf itself, the uncare- 
ful elaboration revealing that this was not the original." The manuscripts at 
Coimbra came from a copy made in the years 1135-1139 by two canons of Santa 
Cruz in Avignon.’3 Here, too, the original is lost, but several copies have 


64  BnFlat.1233, fol. 27v. 

65 Siegwart, Die Consuetudines, $ 220; text taken from the Guta-Sintram Codex, written in 
1154. See the facsimile edition by Weiß, Le codex Guta-Sintram and furthermore Peter 
Wittwer, "Secundum morem Marbacensis Ecclesie: La liturgie des chanoines réguliers à 
l'exemple de Marbach en Alsace,” in Les chanoines réguliers: Emergence et expansion (x1*- 
x11? siècles), ed. Michel Parisse (Saint-Etienne: 2009), 211-231. 

66 Siegwart, Die Consuetudines, § 413: A pascha domini; Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Mc. Lit. 
140, 12th century, of unknown origin. 

67 Oulx (ed. Quaglia, 115-156): A pascha domini; Cosimo D. Fonseca, “Oulx e Avignone: la sil- 
loge normativa del ms B2 del Seminario Maggiore di Aosta,’ in Medioevo canonicale, ed. 
Cosimo D. Fonseca, Pubblicazioni dell'Università Cattolica del Sacro Cuore. Contributi 3, 
12 (Milan: 1970), 162-168 (163). 

68 | Mende, Archives départementales de la Lozère, Registrum G 1070, fol. 75v: A pascha 
domini. 

69 Tarragona, Biblioteca Provincial, ms. 156, fol. 66v: A pascha domini. 

70  Vones-Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiastici," 178-179. 

71 Vones.Liebenstein, “L’Expositio,’ 215-236. 

72  Vones-Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiastici, 182. 

73 See E. Austin O'Malley, Tello and Theotonio: The Twelfth-Century Founders of the Monas- 
tery of Santa Cruz in Coimbra, Studies in Mediaeval History N.S. 14 (Washington: 1954), 82; 
Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 405-406; Armando A. Martins, O Mosteiro de 
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survived: Santa Cruz, ms. 74 (= BPMP 862),7* containing a complete copy of the 
lost original (fol. 8v-94r) and a copy modified later on in Santa Cruz (fol. 95r- 
147r); Santa Cruz, ms. 71 (= BPMP 366), an incomplete copy;?? and Santa Cruz, 
ms. 53 (= BPMP 93), a complete copy dating from the fourteenth century."$ The 
first two copies made between 154 and 1173 in Coimbra differ greatly from the 
Parisian manuscript. As Frias mentioned in the introduction to his thesis, this 
is due to the nature of libri ordinarii, which are always subject to alterations, 
modifications, and additions." A manuscript, existing in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the Benedictine abbey of San Salvador de Oña (diocese of Burgos) and 
now missing,"? was also copied in Avignon, probably for the canons of Saint- 
Sernin in Toulouse, just as another manuscript now lost from the monastery of 
Aureil in the Limousin.?? A fifteenth-century inventory of the Library of the 
cathedral chapter of Tortosa points also to Lietbert's Ordinary.®° 

The text of the Parisian manuscript with the incipit Notum sit omnibus, ut 
semper a V kalendis decembris was also inserted in three other manuscripts: in 
a manuscript from Santa Maria de l'Estany, Hec que secuntur usu fiunt tam in 
ecclesia Sancti Ruphi quam in domo;?! and in two manuscripts of the ancient 


Santa Cruz de Coimbra na Idade Média, Coleccáo Textos universitários 2 (Lisbon: 2003), 
234-237; Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 158-164. 

74 See the detailed description of this manuscript by Nascimento and Meirinhos, Catálogo 
dos códices, 316-319; Santa Cruz de Coimbra, The Portuguese Culture Opened to Europe in 
the Middle Ages, ed. Jorge Costa (Porto: 2001), 56—57; Frias, Fontes, CCXXIX-CCXXX; Vones- 
Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiastici, 182-184. Santa Cruz ms. 74 was copied in the eigh- 
teenth century by Joaquim da Encarnacáo at the request of Franziskus Tópsl, Provost of 
Polling, an abbey of Regular Canons in Bavaria. This copy is kept today in Munich, Staats- 
bibliothek, clm 11501. My citations are taken from this manuscript. 

75 Nascimento and Meirinhos, Catálogo, 310-311. The manuscript starts only at Chapter 64 of 
Santa Cruz ms. 74; see also The Portuguese Culture, ed. Costa, 60—61; Frias, Fontes, CCXX- 
VIII; Martins, O Mosteiro, 46. 

76 Nascimento and Meirinhos, Catálogo, 250—256. 

77 Frias, Fontes, ccxiv. Vones-Liebenstein, “The Liber ecclesiastici" 183-184, mentions the 
differences between BnF lat. 1233 and Santa Cruz ms. 74. 

78 Gregorio de Argaiz, La soledad laureada por San Benito y sus hijos en las Iglesias de Espana 
y teatro monástico de la provincia de Asturias y Cantabria, vol. 6 (Madrid: 1675), 453. 

79 Jean Becquet, "La bibliothèque des chanoines réguliers d'Aureil en Limousin au xi111* siè- 
cle,” Bulletin de la société archéologique et historique du Limousin 92 (1965): 107-134 (119): 
Liber ecclesiastici et canonici Ordinis in claustro sancti Rufi tempore Lethbeti abbatis 
instituti. 

80 X “[195] Item, dos Ordinaris ecclesiastici canonici, la hun de pergamí et laltre de paper.” Ig- 
nasi J. Baiges Jardí, “Els manuscrits de la Catedral de Tortosa en un inventari de 1420,’ Anu- 
ario de Estudios Medievales 29 (1999): 3-20 (16). 

81 Reynolds, “An Early Rule” 165-191. See Vones-Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiastici," 
184-185. 
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library of the cathedral chapter of Salzburg, one executed for St. Nicola in 
Passau,®2 the other for San Giovanni in Lateran.83 This indicates that Lietbert’s 
influence spread far beyond the limits of the county of Provence. In Coimbra, 
numerous translations of these customs can be traced, though they are not 
always the same in content or in arrangement as ms. 74.54 Otherwise unknown 
Constitutiones of Abbot Lietbert®> have been found in another manuscript of 
Santa Cruz in Coimbra, the Gemma Corone Claustralium et Speculum Prelato- 
rum Ordinis Beati Augustini, composed in the thirteenth century at Coimbra®® 
and preserved in a fourteenth-century copy (fol. 19v-63v).87 


2.3 From the Thirteenth Century to the Reform Statutes of 1482 

After the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, certain modifications concerning the 
internal organization and the external structure of the order have been made.98 
We know of statutes of 1234, now lost,*? and held a copy of the Consuetudines 
Sancti Ruphi legenda in capitulo generali made by Marcel Eusebi, the eigh- 
teenth-century archivist of the order.?? The reference to a constitution of the 


82 “Liber canonici Ordinis et ecclesiasticorum officiorum per totum annum,’ ed. Eusebius 
Amort, in Vetus disciplina canonicorum regularium et secularium, vol. 2 (Venice: 1747), 
932-1048. The manuscript published by Amort, Munich, clm 16105, is now lost, but the 
manuscript Munich, clm 1052, fol. 54r-ıgır is very similar. See Vones-Liebenstein, “The 
Liber ecclesiastici," 185—191; Pierre-Marie Gy, "l'influence des chanoines de Lucques sur la 
liturgie du Latran,” Revue des sciences religieuses 58 (1984): 31-41 (34-38). 

83 Ludwig Fischer, Bernhardi cardinalis et Lateranensis ecclesiae prioris Ordo officiorum eccle- 
siae Lateranensis, Historische Forschungen und Quellen 2-3 (Munich and Freising: 1916); 
according to cod. 1482 of the National Library in Vienna, written in the first part of the 
twelfth century, manuscript dating from the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. See Vones-Liebenstein, “The Liber ecclesiastici 185, 191; Gy, 
“L'influence,” 31-34; Reynolds, "An Early Rule,” 173-174. 

84 Santa Cruz, ms. 75 = BPMP 874, translating Lietbert’s Ordo into Portuguese. See Martins, 
O Mosteiro, 45-58. 

85  Aretheyto be identified with the Institutiones Ordinis Sancti Rufi, kept at the library of the 
canons of Aureil (Becquet, “La bibliothéque," 128)? 

86 For the making of this manuscript, see Martins, O Mosteiro, 368-374; Peter A. Lineham, “A 
Papal Legation and its Aftermath: Cardinal John of Abbeville in Spain and Portugal, 1228— 
1229,” in A Ennio Cortese, vol. 2 (Rome: 2001) 236-256; Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 
164-166. 

87 Santa Cruz, ms. 93 = BPMP 1219; Martins, O Mosteiro, 60-61, 357-389; The Portuguese Cul- 
ture, ed. Costa, 68-69; Frias, Fontes, CCXXVII-CCXXVIII; Nascimento and Meirinhos, Ca- 
talogo, 361-363. 

88  Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 456—504. 

89 Veyrenche, “L'île de l'Éperviére," 15. 

go X Avignon, ms. 4148 (ed. Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 690-717). See Albert Carrier de 
Belleuse, "Marcel Eusebi, archiviste, érudit, chanoine de Saint-Ruf de Valence au xvIII® 
siécle, Bulletin de la Société dArchéologie et de Statistique de la Dróme 64 (1933-1934): 
144—163, 193-201. 
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First Council of Lyon, cura nos pastoralis, shows that these customs were 
drawn up after 1245.°! New reform statutes were promulgated and approved in 
1482. These statutes tried to reinforce the former, more rigorous, rules of the 
canonical life through the prohibition of private lodgings, gambling, hunting, 
fashionable clothing, and interactions with women in the cloister. 


2.4 The Influence ofthe Customary of Saint-Ruf 

Existing monastic and canonical customaries have always been adjusted to lo- 
cal circumstances.?? Often the abbey or the chapter adopted the liturgy of its 
diocese. The scribe of a customary of Sant Joan de les Abadesses in the fif- 
teenth century states, for example, that they live in accordance with their own 
customs and those of the praiseworthy order of Saint-Ruf, “which they observe 
in many but not in all cases.””® In the customary of the cathedral chapter of 
Urgell in Catalonia a book of Saint-Ruf is mentioned, but only followed on 
some points.?^ Sometimes it is only by examining certain parts of the liturgy 
that one can establish a relationship between different centers of reform. But 
modifications necessary for the functioning of the community?5 also took 
place at Saint-Ruf itself, for instance, when Abbot Pons 11 decided to mitigate 
the severe prescriptions of Lietbert concerning the consumption of meat.% 
Only canons living in priories juridically dependent of the Motherhouse in 
Avignon and later on at Valence were obliged to follow the customs of Saint- 
Ruf to the letter. But even then, modifications were possible secundum faculta- 
tem eiusdem loci.?" Monasteries, cathedral chapters (Mende, Uzès, Maguelonne, 
Tortosa) or other houses of Regular Canons having, for some reason, adopted 
the Sanrufian customs often chose to modify them. Some passages were taken 


91  Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 684. For the importance of this constitution for the mate- 
rial prosperity of the priories, see Hans Wolter and Henri A. Holstein, Lyon 1, Lyon 11, Ge- 
schichte der ókumenischen Konzilien 7 (Mainz: 1972), 96-100. 

92 Jean Châtillon, “La vie des communautés de chanoines réguliers de la fin du x1° siècle au 
début du x111* siècle,” Ordo Canonicus 2 (1982): 7-30; repr. in Le mouvement canonial, ed. 
Chátillon and Sicard, 73-97 (74). 

93  Cuiusautorizatam consuetudinem in pluribus non tamen in omnibus obseruamus (Vic, ms. 
212, fol. 1v). See Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 400. 

94 Miquel dels Sants Gros i Pujol, "La consueta antiga de la Seu d'Urgell (Vic, ms. 131),' Urgel- 
lia 1 (1978): 183-266: Sicut in libro Sancti Ruphi scripta sunt (192). 

95 For the necessity to correct customs, see Gert Melville, "Zur Funktion der Schriftlichkeit 
im institutionellen Gefüge mittelalterlicher Orden,’ Frühmittelalterliche Studien 25 (1991): 
391-417 (400). 

96 See the letter of Abbot Ponce to Seher of Chaumouzey in Dereine, "Saint-Ruf et ses cou- 
tumes,” 167-170. 

97 Bishop Ademar of Saintes on the occasion of his donation of the priory of Mornac to 
Saint-Ruf (CDSR, 51, no. 40). 
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over, some left out, some modified, and some amended or augmented. This 
happened in Marbach as well as in Coimbra, where the Cistercian influence 
was strong in the middle of the twelfth century?? due to the relation between 
Santa Cruz and Alcobaga, especially with regard to the holding of festivity ser- 
vices in church and the organization of the chapter of faults.?? 

Houses of Regular Canons like Aureil in the Limousin," Chaumouzey in 
Lorraine,!°! or Santa Cruz de Coimbra in Portugal sent canons to Saint-Ruf to 
learn about the customs in use there or, if necessary, to ask for guidance.!?? 
There were other houses of Regular Canons where parts of Lietbert's ordo were 
integrated in the customaries,!°? as, for example, the cathedral chapter of Città 
di Castello,!°* Merton Priory in England, and Hollyrood abbey in Scotland. Ab- 
beys linked to Marbach also took over parts of Sanrufian Consuetudines, such 
as Saint-Arbogast in Strasburg, Zurzach, and Interlaken. The Carthusian liturgy 
was also influenced by Saint-Ruf, perhaps because two canons of Saint-Ruf be- 
longed to the first followers of Bruno of Cologne.!?5 Thanks to the influence of 
Coimbra, Sanrufian liturgy became more widely used in Portugal, for instance, 


98 Frias, Fontes, LXXXVIII-XC. See Les Ecclesiastica officia cisterciens du xII® siècle, ed. 
Daniéle Choisselet and Placide Vernet, La documentation cistercienne 22 (Reiningue: 
1989), 156-168, 192-198, 201-212; Saul António Gomes, “Relacöes entre Santa Cruz de 
Coimbra e Santa Maria de Alcobaça,” in rx Centenário do Nascimento de S. Bernardo: En- 
contros de Alcobaga e Simpósio de Lisboa. Actas (Braga: 1991), 257-303. 

99 This was not an isolated phenomenon. Citeaux’s influence can also be seen in the cus- 
tomaries of Prémontré, Arrouaise and Oigny. See Ludo Milis, “La ‘Summa Cartae Caritatis’ 
et son influence sur la législation canoniale,’ in Mélanges à la mémoire du père Anselme 
Dimier, ed. Benoit Chauvin, vol. 2 (Arbois: 1984) 121-131. 

100 Jean Becquet, "La vie de saint Gaucher, fondateur des chanoines réguliers d'Aureil en Li- 
mousin,” Revue Mabillon 54 (1964): 25-55 (52-53). The author of the Vita tells us that Gau- 
cher first forbid the eating of meat, and then, moved by the pleas of his brethren, allowed 
it (53). 

101 Seher, Primordia Calmosiacensia, ed. Philipp Jaffe, Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 
Scriptores 12 (Hannover: 1856), 324—347 (329). See Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spa- 
nien, 401. 

102 So did Seher of Chaumouzey, with regard to the question if the Ordo Monasterii was to be 
followed. See above, note 17. 

103 Foranoverview with the relevant bibliographical references, see Vones-Liebenstein, "The 
Liber ecclesiastici," 191-192. 

104 See the edition of parts of the customary by Giovanni Muzi, Memorie ecclesiastiche e civili 
di Città di Castello (Città di Castello: 1842), 125-158, and a description of the manuscript by 
Cosimo D. Fonseca, Medioevo canonicale. Pubblicazioni dell'Università cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore, Serie terza 12 (Milan: 1970), 150-152. See Vones-Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiasti- 
ci,” 187. 

105 Maurice Laporte, Aux sources de la vie cartusienne, vol. 5 (Grande Chartreuse: 1971) 29-32, 
224, 261-262. 
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at San Vicente de Fora,!0® Braga,!?" and Evora. It seems that contacts between 
the Scandinavian countries and Saint-Ruf started early in the 1130s.!08 They 
were intensified during the legation of Abbot Nicholas to Denmark and Nor- 
way!?? and concerned mainly the chapters of Lund, Nidaros (Trondheim), and 
Linkóping.!? An influence of the customary of Saint-Ruf on those of the Holy 
Sepulchre of Jerusalem and Apamea in Syria cannot be ascertained.!!! 

Many cathedral chapters in southern France and on the Iberian Peninsula 
adopted the customs of Saint-Ruf. But, here, we have to be careful: some au- 
thors following Albert Carrier de Belleuse!? tend to exaggerate their number 
greatly.!? Neither the cathedrals of Vic,!!* Barcelona," Lérida,!6 Huesca," 
Tarazona, or Pamplona in the Iberian Peninsula, nor the southern French 
chapters of Arles, Auch, Avignon, Grenoble, Nimes, Orange, or Vienne adjusted 
their lives accordingly. Only further liturgical investigation can show the 


106 Isabel V. Cepeda, “Dois manuscritos litürgicos medievais do Mosteiro de S. Vicente de 
Fora de Lisboa (Lisboa, B.N. ms. IL.218 e IL.143),’ Didaskalia 15 (1985): 161-228. 

107 Pedro R. Rocha, “Les sources languedociennes du bréviaire de Braga, in Liturgie et mu- 
sique (IX°-XIV® siècle), Cahiers de Fanjeaux 17 (Toulouse: 1982): 185-207; Pedro R. Rocha, 
"Le rayonnement de l'Ordre de Saint-Ruf dans la péninsule ibérique, d’apres sa liturgie,” in 
Le monde des chanoines (X1*-x1v* s.), Cahiers de Fanjeaux 24 (Toulouse: 1989), 194—208. 

108 Lilli Gjerløw, Ordo Nidrosiensis ecclesiae (Ordubok): Libri liturgici provinciae Nidrosiensis 
Medii aevi 2 (Oslo: 1968), 106, and Lilli Gjerlew, "Notes on the Book of Cerne and on Upp- 
sala C 222. The first Book: A Twelfth-Century Consuetudinary for Regular Canons,” in Nor- 
disk Tidskrift for bokoch bibliotheksväsen 47 (1960): 7-20. 

109 Arne O. Johnson, Studier vedrørende Kardinal Nicolaus Brekespears Legasjon til Norden 
(Oslo: 1945); Vones-Liebenstein, “Hadrian ıv., 11. 

110 Vones-Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiastici," 192. 

111 Vones-Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiastici, 192. 

112 Albert Carrier de Belleuse, “Liste des abbayes, chapitres, prieurés, églises de l'ordre de 
Saint-Ruf de Valence en Dauphiné,” Bulletin de la Société d'Archéologie et de Statistique de 
la Dróme 64 (1933-1934), 260—274 (267). 

113 Jesús Álvarez Gómez, Historia de la vida religiosa, vol. 2 (Madrid: 1989), 38-39. 

114 Jose A. Calvo Gómez, "Los cabildos hispánicos de canönigos regulares de la obediencia de 
San Rufo de Avignon (siglos x1—xv)," Historia. Instituciones. Documentos 41 (2014): 75-98 
(79-80). See also Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 107-125. 

115 Calvo Gómez, “Los cabildos,” 81-82. See, however, Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spa- 
nien, 162-193. 

116 Calvo Gómez, “Los cabildos,” 91. See, however, Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 
408-418. 

117 Jose A. Calvo Gömez, “Aproximaciön a la historia de los Clerigos Regulares de san Agustin 
en la Peninsula Ibérica (ss. x1—x11)," Religion y cultura 55 (2009): 829-874 (837). 
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influence of Saint-Ruf on chapters like Senez, Cavaillon, Aix, Apt, Carcassonne, 
and Marseille.!!8 


3 Social Dimension: The Structure of the Community 


31 The Abbot 

There was no mention of an abbot in the early customary so long as the provost 
of the cathedral chapter in Avignon went to Saint-Ruf to fulfil the duties of a rec- 
tor of the community. Only after the Council of Avignon in 1080, and probably 
thanks to a privilege of Gregory v11, does an abbot become head of the congrega- 
tion. Lietbert was the first to mention this office in his Liber ordinis, in a passage 
where he describes how the abbot receives the novice, who later on promises 
obedience to him,!? and in another passage where he mentions that on Maundy 
Thursday the abbot washes the feet of every canon present.!?? A detailed de- 
scription of the virtues and qualities of an abbot is already found in the manu- 
script from Abadesses.!! In the manuscripts of Coimbra, his prerogatives are 
enumerated: to sit before the others on the right side of the choir, to occupy the 
first place at the head table, to be greeted by all the canons when he enters, to 
make them stand up and bow to him. But there are also more important rights: 
responsibility for the finances of the abbey, which had to be laid down before him 
every week by the prior maior and the procuratores; the external representation 
of the abbey in legal issues; and the visitation of the priories, with the right to 
control their finances to correct or dismiss priors of poor reputation and to re- 
place them by others at his discretion. Moreover, the abbot had a room for him- 
self, where he could receive foreign visitors and ask the brethren for advice.!?? 


3.2 The Dignitaries: Prior, Sacristan, procurator, camerarius 
There are different offices in the abbey and the priories.!23 The prior (in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century called prior maior) was the representative of the 


118 See Répertoires bibliques, liturgiques et iconographiques du chanoine Victor Leroquais 
(Carnet ms.), Paris BnF, nouv. acq. lat. 3159, and Vones-Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiasti- 
ci,” 191. 

119 Noviter quis veniens: BnF lat. 1233, fol. 25r; Santa Cruz ms. 74 = clm 11501, fol. 163v. 

120 BnF lat. 1233, fol. 12v; St Nicola Passau (ed. Amort, 976); Estany (ed. Reynolds, 188, Ch. 47). 

121 Vic, ms. 149, fol. 21v-22r: De uita et doctrina et officio et moribus abbatis (- Marbach, ed. 
Siegwart, $ 339-342). See Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 175-177. 

122 Santa Cruz ms. 74 = clm 11501, fol. 130r/v, Ch. 62: De abbates. 

123 Seealist of the various offices in Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 501-503. 
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abbot'?^ and the canons owed him obedience. In cathedral chapters that had 
adopted the Sanrufian customs, the prior was at the head of the congregation, 
with the bishop taking the place of the abbot.!25 He was seated on the left side 
of the choir and had similar rights as the abbot, such as visiting the priories 
and presiding over the chapter, among others.!26 At his side was the claustral 
prior, responsible for the behavior of the canons in the church, in the chapter, 
in the refectory, and in the dormitory.!?7 He had to select the texts to be read in 
the church, the cloister, or during meals. In the absence of the abbot and the 
prior maior, he assumed their duties and exercised their rights.!28 A sacristan, 
who cared for the adornment and illumination of the church and the chapter- 
house, as well as for the books and the scriptorium!2? is mentioned for the first 
time in Saint-Ruf in a privilege of Pope Adrian in his favor.!3° A treasurer (called 
camerarius) had to receive the guests of the abbey, in particular the more dis- 
tinguished and religious ones. He was assisted by a lay brother and was also 
responsible for the distribution of the garments of the brethren and the 
deceased to the poor in the hospital.?! A procurator, in Saint-Ruf called 


124 Santa Cruz ms. 71, fol. 55, Ch. 193. See Martins, O Mosteiro, 743-746, who notes that in 
Santa Cruz the prior is at the head of the congregation and fulfils the office of the abbot. 
See Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 1/8179. 

125  ForTortosa, see Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 432; Gómez, Historia de la vida 
religiosa 2, 38-39; José A. Calvo Gómez, Los canónigos regulares en la Edad Media. Unpub- 
lished dissertation (Salamanca: 2013), 349. It is a mistake to assume that a bishop was at 
the head of the congregation of Saint-Ruf, which was headed by a prior maior and a prior 
claustralis. This was only the case in cathedral chapters like Maguelonne, Tarragona or 
Tortosa, where the bishop was the superior of the chapter. 

126 Santa Cruz ms. 74 = clm 11501, fol. 130v/1315, Ch. 63: De priores maiores. 

127 Santa Cruz ms. 71, fol. 55, Ch. 194. This function is also documented at the cathedral chap- 
ters of Tarragona, where Archbishop Bernard described him as responsible for vitam et 
mores canonicorum (Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 422-424) and Coimbra: 
Martins, O Mosteiro, 746—748. 

128 Santa Cruz ms. 74 = clm 11501, fol. 131r/v, Ch. 64: De priores claustrali. In Saint-Ruf itself the 
claustral prior is first mentioned in 1184: CDSR, 70-71, no. 58. 

129 BnF lat. 1233, fol. 1v, riv, 144, 17v; Vic, ms. 149, fol. 25v; Santa Cruz ms. 74, fol. 138r, Ch. 58 = 
clm 11501, fol. 129r/v, Ch. 59: De sacrista maiorem; fol. 129v-130r, Ch. 61: De minore sacrista; 
Santa Cruz ms. 71, fol. 53r, Ch. 161. See Martins, O Mosteiro, 750—751; Aires A. Nascimento, 
“O Scriptorium de Santa Cruz de Coimbra: Momentos da sua história,” in Nascimento and 
Meirinhos, Catálogo, LXIX-XCIV (LXXIX; for Coimbra); Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und 
Spanien, 424 (for Tarragona) and 432 (for Tortosa). 

130  CDSR, 35, no. 28, [1155] 31 October, JL 10096; Schilling, Gallia Pontificia, vol. 3:2, 381—382, no. 
70. For this privilege in favor of Ademar, see Vones-Liebenstein, "Hadrian 1v., 112. At the 
same time, the sacristy in Tortosa is also provided with special funding (Vones-Lie- 
benstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 434). 

131 Santa Cruz ms. 74, fol. 137r/v = clm 11501, fol. 125v, Ch. 57: de officio camerarii; Santa Cruz 
ms. 71, fol. 51v, Ch. 187; see Martins, O Mosteiro, 753-754 (for Coimbra); Vones-Liebenstein, 
Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 424 (for the cathedral chapter of Tarragona) and 432 (for Tortosa). 
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conrrearius, together with the prior maior, had to account for the expenses of 
the abbey!” and to deal with external affairs.133 An infirmarian took care of the 
sick!?* and an hospitalarius took care of the reception of pilgrims or other 
guests. The office of a precentor or scholaster is not mentioned, perhaps be- 
cause, since Lietbert, only adults were admitted as canons. 


3.3 The Members of the Community: fratres, pueri, servitores, capellani, 
conversi 

Before 1080, the members of the community of Saint-Ruf were called fratres, 
both in the founding charter!?® and in the private documentation concerning 
the priory of Eyguieres.!37” Thenceforward, they signed as canonicis Sancti Rufi 
or only canonici. In the early customary they are mostly referred to as fratres 
but also as canons, and in lat. 1877 and lat. 1233 as “senior canons."38 From the 
second decade of the eleventh century on, they called themselves C.S.R. (= 
Canonici Sancti Rufi). ° 

Young children, pueri, were admitted and special provisions were taken for 
them. In the morning, they were the last to go to the lavatories, accompanied 
by their keepers, and also the last to go to church.^? They were permitted to 
eat before prandium (the general meal to be taken after Vespers),!^! and were 
allowed to speak after the chapter until Terce.!*? Nothing is told about their 
education and it seems that they were integrated in the daily routine of the 
canons. The relevant passages in BnF, ms. lat. 1877 appear neither in Lietbert's 
Liber ordinis (ms. lat. 1233) nor in the manuscripts of Mende, Oulx, and Escor- 
nalbou. In Sant Joan deles Abadesses, however, parts of a chapter of the rule of 
Aachen (Ch. 135) show the existence of adolescents in the convent.!*3 This is 
also the case in Marbach.!** In Coimbra, the text of the Gemma (thirteenth 


132 Santa Cruz ms. 74 = clm 11501, fol. 130v, Ch. 62. 

133 Martins, O Mosteiro, 751—753. 

134 Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 425 (for Tarragona) and 432 (for Tortosa). See 
the charter of Abbot Falco of Saint-Ruf from June 1201 in favor of Pontius Chais, infirmar- 
ian of Saint-Ruf (CDSR, 93-94, no. 86). 

135 Martins, O Mosteiro, 754-755 (for Coimbra); Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 
425 (for Tarragona) and 432 (for Tortosa). 

136 CDSR 2-3, no. 1. 

137 Marseilles, Archives départementales des Bouches-du-Rhône 17 G 4, fol. 45v-46v. 

138 Misonne, “La législation,” 157, | 38, BnF lat. 1233, fol. 12 v. 

139 Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 214. 

140 Misonne, “La législation," 157, 11 39-40. 

1431 Misonne, “La législation," 157, 11 26-27. 

142 Misonne, “La législation," 159, ll 88-89. 

143 Vic, ms. 149, fol. 23r: Qualiter adolescentes nutrantur. 

144 Siegwart, Die Consuetudines, § 44-45. 
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century) attributed to Lietbert forbids the presence of children up to the age of 
twelve years in the cloister and in the infirmary.!* The adolescents admitted in 
Saint-Ruf to become canons in 1171!*6 and 1207147 may well have been over that 
age. 

From the very beginning, servants are mentioned in the customary. As they 
were not subject to the severe eating habits of the canons, they used the 
same refectory as the canons but had to leave it before None.’ Conversi, lay 
brothers, are mentioned for the first time in Lietbert’s Liber ordinis,!°° where 
they help the canons in liturgical duties. In Coimbra, their reception in the ab- 
bey is described in detail: they were only to be received if they were previously 
known. They had to pronounce three vows: they could not retain anything of 
their own, had to observe chastity, and be obedient. In order to fulfil their du- 
ties, they could leave the cloister and be absent from the service of the hours. 
In this case, they had to say privately an appropriate number of Pater Noster — 
seven for Prime, Vesper, or Compline, five for Terce, Sext, and None.!°! Eusebi 
mentions the names of 166 conversi registered in the obituary of Saint-Ruf 
(now unfortunately lost) for the months from January to May.!?? 


3.4 Canonissae and conversae 

It is not known where and when there had been houses of Canonesses of Saint- 
Ruf. The archivist Eusebi provides a list of the “dies obitus Canonissarum S. Rufi 
ex necrologio,” including 91 names for the months from January to July.5? The 
only known female community is Santa Eugènia y Santa Margarida del Moial 
nearby Terrassa in Catalonia, transferred in 1313 to Santa Magdalena de Puig- 
barral5^ This community was founded in the thirteenth century and subject 
to annual visitations of the prior of Santa Maria in Terrassa, who had the right 


145 Santa Cruz ms. 93 = BPMP 1219, fol. 48r., Ch. 10, 11. 

146  CDSR, 56-57, no. 45: dono et offero Domino Deo et Sancto Rupho filium meum Raimundum 
in canonicum. 

147  CDSR,109-110, no. 96. 

148 BnF lat. 1233, fol. 27v; Misonne, “La législation," 157,11 28-29. 

149 BnFlat. 1233, fol. 29r. 

150 BnF lat. 1233, fol. 5v, 13v. 

151 Santa Cruz ms. 74, fol. 124r = clm 11501, fol. 114r, Ch. 19: de conversis; Martins, O Mosteiro, 
776-781. 

152 Avignon, ms. 4148, fol. 100r/v. He added six names for the month of July. 

153 Avignon, ms. 4148, fol. 81v. 

154 The domus Beate Marie Magdalene canonicarum monialium Sancti Ruffi in Rossilione re- 
corded in the fifteenth century (Valence, Archives départementales de la Dróme, 2 H 278) 
is probably the same. See Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 592-594. 
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to confirm the election of the canoness presiding over the community.!?° Simi- 
lar conditions for female communities are also described in the thirteenth- 
century Gemma.!?® As for lay sisters, we know that the wife of a Durandus de 
Romanis was conversa S. Rufi,!5” and that the prior of a priory of Saint-Ruf had 
to ask the permission of the community, except in extremis, before admitting 
mulieres conversae.199 


4 Doctrinal Dimension: Distinguishing Characteristics 


Once again it was Abbot Lietbert who defined the criteria that distinguished 
the Regular Canons from the monks as well as from the canons living accord- 
ing to the rule of Aachen. In his letter to provost Otger of Ferrania,? he under- 
scored the most important points of their life: ordo, vita et habitus.!6? Because 
the order of the Regular Canons was a sacerdotal one, Lietbert emphasizes the 
importance of this point and therefore their precedence over the monks: they 
have to be “supermen,” and surpass the other orders.!6! As an outward sign of 
this priority, he refers to their white linen clothing in the tradition of the priest- 
ly garments of Aaron in the Old Testament, but insists that “our Aaron, our 
priest, is the Christ,”!62 equally referring to the white clothes of Jesus on the 
Mountain of Transfiguration, of the angels in heaven, and of the apostle James, 
“the bishop over all bishops."163 The white clothes also stand for the “inviolable 
authority" of the order of Regular Canons of Saint-Ruf and for the "brilliant 


155  Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 593. 

156 Martins, O Mosteiro, 782—785. 

157  CDSR, 59, no. 48 from 20 August 1172. 

158 Avignon, ms. 4148, fol. 158v, Ch. 43. See Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 713. 

159 Otgerwas the provost of Santa Maria, San Pietro e San Nicolò of Ferrania, a community of 
Regular Canons in the diocese Albi in Liguria, founded in 1097. This letter was also ad- 
dressed to provost Gerung of Marbach. See Vones-Liebenstein, “The Liber ecclesiastici, 
179-180. 

160 Edmond Martene and Ursin Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum 1 (Paris: 1717), 329- 
332 (Patrologia Latina 157, 716—719). See Vones-Liebenstein, "The Liber ecclesiastici," 179. 

161 debent esse super homines [|...] caeterisque ordinibus praeeminent (Patrologia Latina 157, 
717). 

162 Noster Aaron, sacerdos noster, est Christus (Patrologia Latina 157, 718). 

163 Patrologia Latina 157, 718. For the "symbolic value," see Gert Melville, “Construction and 
Deconstruction of Religious Symbols in the Middle Ages,’ in Self-Representation of Medi- 
eval Religious Communities: The British Isles in Context, ed. Anne Müller and Karen Stóber, 
Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 40 (Münster: 2009), 3-19 (13-14). 
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chastity and purity of their honest lives.”!6* He further insists on the impor- 
tance of a live in community and without any personal belongings, of the pu- 
rity of mind of the canons, and of their honest lifestyle, so that they “are the 
light of the world, the salt of the earth" (Mt. 53-14). In addition to the linen 
habit, he also refers to the tonsure of the canons: to the crown that the Apostle 
Peter was the first to wear in commemoration of Christ's suffering and death.!65 
This thought was also taken up by the customary of Estany, written some years 
later: “You are the chosen one of the royal priesthood."!66 


44 Retirement from the World 

The choice of the seat of their abbey and of some of their priories indicates the 
canons' quest for solitude and retirement from the world. The first abbey was 
situated outside the city walls of Avignon near the river Durance. The second 
abbey was situated on an island in the Rhóne outside of Valence. The cathedral 
chapter of Maguelonne, which adopted the customs of Saint-Ruf, was located 
on a peninsula, open to attacks from sea, where the canons lived in perfect 
isolation from the world.!6” In Tortosa, the cathedral, seat of the former 
mosque, was situated near the River Ebro.!68 The cloister of the cathedral can- 
ons was separated from the town by a wall, isolating them totally from the 
world. 


4.2 Cura animarum? 

Given the emphasis on the sacerdotal functions of the Regular Canons, one 
may believe that the canons of Saint-Ruf found their calling in the cure of souls 
and in pastoral work. Indeed, Lietbert spoke of the canons “as mediators be- 
tween God and men,”!6° a function that up to the ninth century was reserved 
only for Christ himself.!70 It was the identification of the Regular Canons with 


164 [...] ordinis nostri inviolabilem auctoritatem et resplendentem castitatis et honestae vitae 
puritatem (Patrologia Latina 157, 717). 

165 Patrologia Latina 157, 718. 

166 [..]vos estis genus electum regale sacerdocium; Estany (ed. Reynolds, 180-181), nos. 1-8 (7) 
(about the tonsure, with reference to Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville and other 
authorities). 

167 Reinhold Kaiser, Bischofsherrschaft zwischen Kónigtum und Fürstenmacht: Studien zur 
bischóflichen Stadtherrschaft im westfrünkisch-franzósischen Reich im frühen und hohen 
Mittelalter, Pariser historische Studien 17 (Bonn: 1981), 309-313. 

168 Victòria Almuni Balada, “La catedral romànica de Tortosa: Aprocimació documental a la 
seva historia,” Recerca 8 (2004): 211-250. 

169 [...] inter Deum et populum mediatores sunt constituti (Patrologia Latina 157, 717). 

170 See Arnold Angenendt, "Missa specialis: Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Entstehung der Privat- 
messen,’ Frühmittelalterliche Studien v7 (1983): 153-221 (217-219). 
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Christ as a priest that placed him into this tradition. But did the canons of 
Saint-Ruf really care for pastoral duties? When the four clerics retired to the 
little chapel outside the city walls of Avignon, they felt disturbed when too 
many people came to their house to consult the provost of the cathedral chap- 
ter, whom they had chosen as their rector. In these early times, they had no 
burial rights and it was only at the beginning of the twelfth century that their 
former abbot, Arbert, in the meantime elected bishop of Avignon, confirmed 
to them the possession of a cemetery at Saint-Ruf and one at Eyguiéres (one of 
the first churches bestowed on them in 1069).172 Pope Pascal 11 confirmed their 
right to bury anyone (if not excommunicated) and Pope Adrian 1v did the 
same for some of their priories. Pope Urban 111 approved this right for the ab- 
bey and all of its dependencies que cimiteria noscuntur habere,'”3 without prej- 
udice to the rights of the relevant parochial churches. After its first contacts 
with the partisans of a church reform, Saint-Ruf received churches like Santa 
Maria de Besalá and Sant Viceng de Cardona in Catalonia or Notre-Dame de la 
Platiére and Saint-Andéol in Bourg-Saint Andéol in the Rhóne valley, with their 
own parochial districts. But until the end of the twelfth century, the canons 
mostly delegated the cure of souls to secular priests or chaplains who formed 
no part of their community," or to a community of secular priests such as the 
one in Bourg St. Andeol.!75 

The same can be observed for the cathedral chapters of Tortosa and Tarra- 
gona, living according to the customs of Saint-Ruf. In the middle of the twelfth 
century, Gerhoch of Reichersberg criticized the canons of Rottenbuch, close to 
Saint-Ruf, for not caring about pastoral duties.!76 The parochial churches were 
the only source of income for the secular priests that were assigned to them.!77 
Only in the thirteenth century did the canons start to serve parochial churches 
themselves, mostly for economic reasons. There is little evidence with respect 


171 [.]propter nimiam advenientium frequentiam. See Gallia christiana novissima 7: Avignon, 
ed. Joseph Hyacinth Albanés and Ulysse Chevalier (Montbéliard-Paris: 1920), 54, no. 196. 

172  Vones-Liebenstein, "Der Verband,’ 65, note 69. 

173 ]L15568, Carrier de Belleuse, "Liste des abbayes. Annexe 11,’ 222, no. 9. 

174 See the regesta of the priory of Besalú (Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 527— 
581). See for the regesta of the priories in France Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 318—330. 

175 Schilling, Gallia Pontificia, vol. 3:2, 355-357; vol. 3:3, 304-310. 

176 Peter Classen, "Gerhoch von Reichersberg und die Regularkanoniker in Bayern und Öster- 
reich," in Peter Classen, Ausgewählte Aufsätze, Vorträge und Forschungen 28 (Sigmarin- 
gen: 1983), 431-460 (439). 

177 Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 435-437, 439-441. On the other side, cathedral 
chapters like that of Lerida in Catalonia, living accordingly to the rule of Augustine, but 
not the customaries of Saint-Ruf, served the parochial churches of the town themselves. 
See Vones-Liebenstein, Saint-Ruf und Spanien, 413-418. 
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to preaching activities. We know that saint Ollegar, former abbot of Saint-Ruf, 
preached some sermons: one on the occasion of the Council of Reims,!78 and 
one on an unknown occasion, partly transcribed in a manuscript of Urgell.!”9 
But these sermons were preached when he was already bishop of Barcelona 
and archbishop of Tarragona. Apart from that, some homilies were found in a 
manuscript of the cathedral church of Tortosa in Catalonia. These sermons in 
the vernacular language probably originated in southern France, but Saint-Ruf 
is never mentioned and the topics discussed do not concern specifically ca- 
nonical issues.!8° Only in Lietbert's Liber ordinis as transcribed in Coimbra do 
we hear about sermons being preached before the people in the morning 
Massi?! and on Palm Sunday.!®? 


43 Philosophy and Theology 

We know nothing of studies of art, philosophy, or theology conducted at Saint- 
Ruf until the creation of a College in Montpellier by Pope Urban V8? Did the 
magistri amongst the canons, the alleged jurists, really study law or canon law 
at Saint-Ruf, as Jean Pierre Poly suggested?!** It is far more probable that they 
went to schools or universities in northern France or elsewhere, as for instance 
Lietbert or Nicholas Breakspear (the later Pope Adrian Iv) did. Lietbert, who 
went to school at Lille, wrote a commentary on the psalms, the Flores Psalmo- 
rum, one of the most influential commentaries of the early twelfth century.!8° 
In his Expositio Regulae Sancti Augustini'®* he made reference to the Bible and 


178 The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, ed. and trans. Majorie Chibnall, vol. 6 (Oxford: 
1978), 275. 

179 Gros i Pujol, "La consueta antiga,” 92. 

180 See, however, Josep Moran i Ocerínjaureguí, Les homilies de Tortosa (Montserrat: 1990), 
174—175; Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 330—340. 

181 Santa Cruz ms. 74 = clm 11501, fol. 411-427, Ch. 159: de missa matutinali et quid praedicetur 
populo. The basis of preaching has to be exegesis. 

182 Santa Cruz ms. 74 = clm 11501, fol. 29v-3or, Ch. 114. 

183 Vones, Urban V, 415-419. 

184 Jean-Pierre Poly, "Les maitres de Saint-Ruf: Pratique et enseignement du droit dans la 
France méridionale au x11° siécle,” Annales de la Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Sociales et 
Politiques et de la Faculté des Sciences Économiques 1 (1978): 183-203. See a list of the 
known magistri in Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 249-252. 

185 Wilfried Hartmann, “Psalmenkommentare aus der Zeit der Reform und der Frühscholas- 
tik,” Studi Gregoriani 9 (1972): 338-340. 

186 Patrologia Latina 176, 881-924. A critical edition of this important text is still a desidera- 
tum. At present, we only have a reproduction facsimile of one of the oldest manuscripts 
(Weiß, Le codex Guta-Sintram), and a text analysed in detail by Chatillon, “Un commen- 
taire anonyme,” 180-191; repr. in Le mouvement canonial, ed. Chátillon and Sicard, 163-200 
(165-172). 
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the church fathers and postulated in particular the mandate for the Regular 
Canons to lead a life in common (cor unum et anima una) without personal 
property, in imitation of the Christian community in the apostolic age of the 
early church.!*? In his Liber ordinis, he uses the scholastic method to substanti- 
ate his thoughts or prescriptions. His argumentation is based on three pillars: 
usus, ratio et auctoritas.'8® Usus bears reference to the customs of the Regular 
Canons of Saint-Ruf, auctoritas to the Bible, the church fathers and conciliar or 
papal decisions, and ratio to a rational explanation of his topics. The same 
method was used by Master Ademar, sacristan of Saint-Ruf, who decided to 
seek patristic and other sources for the statement quoted against Gilbert of 
Poitiers at the consistory of Rheims in 1148. The statement was: Quicquid est in 
Deo, Deus est.!®9 Ademar spent the following thirty years of his life in search of 
manuscripts containing information about this topic in churches and monas- 
teries from France to Spain, Italy, and Greece.!9° Two works resulted from his 
research: a Tractatus de Trinitate!?! and a Collectio sententiarum Patrum.}92 

While monks led a life of asceticism and self-denial, of prayer and renuncia- 
tion to sanctify themselves and to pray for the salvation of those who had 
placed their trust in them, Regular Canons embraced ascetic practices like 
chastity, poverty, enclosure, and silence. They did this in order to be worthier 
for the service of God and especially for the celebration of the Eucharist. Their 
theology was based on the sacrament of the Altar, the Eucharist. Their most 
important task was the ministry of the altar.!93 Their objective was to sanctify 
themselves, because "their order required to show a form of sanctity to every- 
one else.”!94 
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190 Franz Pelster, “Die anonyme Verteidigungsschrift der Lehre Gilberts von Poitiers im Cod. 
Vat. Lat. 561 und ihr Verfasser Canonicus Adhemar von Saint-Ruf in Valence (um 1180),’ in 
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192 Paul Fournier, "Un adversaire inconnu de Saint Bernard et de Pierre Lombard: Notice pro- 
venant de la Grande Chartreuse,” Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes 47 (1886): 394-417. 

193 Classen, “Gerhoch von Reichersberg,” 439 and 442. 

194 Expositio in regulam Sancti Augusti (Patrologia Latina 176, 898), referring to Lev. 19:2: "You 
shall be holy, forIthe Lord your God am holy" See Chätillon, "Un commentaire anonyme," 
177. 
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5 Spiritual Dimension: Following the Lord’s Example 


5.1 Nudam crucem nudus sequar!?5 

Ina passage of the Expositio, Chátillon came across the formula Nudam crucem 
nudus sequar,!?® taken from the letter of Jerome to Nepotian, enclosed in the 
rule of Aachen and widely known in canonical circles. The motif of “nudity,” 
the renunciation of all worldly goods, is mentioned as an absolute obligation 
to all canons. Even the slightest breach would mean that the canon was not to 
be buried in the cemetery of the brethren but in the cemetery of the poor.!9” 
From the first step in religious life, the novice was confronted with poverty. 
One of the first things to be shown to him was the poverty of the house and the 
roughness of the place.?9 The only vow he had to take was that of obedience,!%9 
not of stability or chastity - like the other Regular Canons, the Premonstraten- 
sians?9? or the canons of Saint-Victor in Paris.??! He had to renounce his own 
will for the sake of "spiritual nudity"??? 


5.2 Suscipiente Christum in persona pauperum 
In Saint-Ruf at the turn of the twelfth century, a hospitalarius (a caretaker of 
the sick) is mentioned who gave money to improve the revenue of the infirmary, 
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200 Foracomparison between Saint-Ruf and Schäftlarn, belonging to the Premonstratensian 
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situated in Valence near the chapel of Mary Magdalene.??? One of the first 
things that Abbot Geoffrey of Saint-Ruf arranged when he was elected bishop 
of Tortosa (1151-1165) was the establishment of a hospital ad necessitates pau- 
perum Christi.2°* The presence of poor and sick people is attested furthermore 
by the customary in connection with the washing of the feet by Jesus at the 
Last Supper. The so-called mandatum was not only performed twice on Holy 
Thursday - once for the brethren by the abbot or prior himself?95 and once for 
the poor by the canons?°6 — but every Saturday by the canons for the poor, who 
were admitted to the cloister for this purpose and received a meal.?°” This ges- 
ture of humility was already prescribed in the rule of Benedict but, in Saint-Ruf 
it was linked to Augustine.?08 The washing of the feet was, as Augustine writes, 
not only an act of humility but also one of charity toward fellow brothers in 
Christ. 


53 Caring for the Sick: Ordo ad visitandum infirmum fratrem 

Instructions for the passage from life to death were equally important as the 
guidelines for life in the cloister. Therefore, Lietbert's Liber ordinis included an 
ordo ad visitandum infirmum fratrem.??? The same order of proceedings was in 
use at the cathedral chapter of Tortosa,?!° the abbey of Santa Cruz,?!! and other 
Portuguese chapters such as Braga and Evora.?!2 Canons who had undergone 
bloodletting and sick brothers enjoyed some privileges: they were allowed to 
eat meat, to sit in the warming chamber, and to stay in the hospital. The early 
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customaries especially insisted that sick brothers had to be treated pie et mi- 
sericorditer.2!3 When the hour of their death was near, this was to be announced 
to the others. The brothers were to stand around the bed of the dying brother, 
pray for him Credo in unum deum, and read to him the Passion of the Christ. 
Then the dying brother was to be laid on the floor on ashes and dressed in a 
goat hair-shirt, while his brethren prayed for him until he died. His body was 
laid out in the church and all night long, the canons stood around and prayed 
the psalter. When he was buried in the cemetery ofthe brethren, his death was 
announced to all priories. For 30 days (seven days in the priories) a Mass was 
celebrated for him in the abbey and his prebende distributed to the poor. On 
the thirtieth day, the canons honored him by a procession to his grave. His 
name was inscribed in the Obituary of the abbey and remembered every 
year.?14 In this way, one was a member of the congregation and the community 
from the moment vows were taken until death, and beyond. 


5.4 Lectio divina 

As the canons saw themselves as true followers of Christ, their daily life was 
saturated by the words of the Bible. In his Expositio in regulam, Lietbert wrote 
that the lecture of the Holy Writings is “food for the soul."?!5 Biblical texts were 
always read during the Office (three lectures taken from the Old Testament 
during Matins), chapter, and meals. Every week another canon was chosen to 
read passages taken from the same biblical book as at Matins.?!6 Unlike monas- 
tic communities, the Regular Canons only had nine lessons on the most impor- 
tant feasts, and in Saint-Ruf they were mostly taken from the Bible.?!7 The 
number of lectures and psalms to be recited was largely due to the influence of 
Pope Gregory vil and his In die resurrectionis.2'8 As for the lectures taken from 
the Bible, the canons followed the specifications of the Ordo romanus XIIIB, 
adapted to the habits of the Gallican Church.?!? 
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6 Juridical Dimension: Authority and Morality 


6.1 Authority of the Abbot 

In Lietbert’s Liber ordinis preserved in Coimbra, the election of the abbot is 
described as follows: there were present at the abbey the priors of all the obe- 
dientiae and all the bishops or archbishops who had taken their vows at Saint- 
Ruf. Three of them were chosen and they retired into the abbey church. To- 
gether with the claustral prior of Saint-Ruf, they deliberated on a suitable 
candidate. When they had reached a decision, they went back to the chapter 
where all the canons were gathered and they asked them if they agreed with 
their choice. If there was agreement, they presented their candidate. Then, ev- 
ery single canon vowed obedience to him and care of the abbey and the con- 
gregation was bestowed on him.??° The abbot had the right to be obeyed with- 
out restriction to the extent that a canon “who prefers to obey his own will 
more than that of the abbot or the congregation”?! was to be expelled from the 
abbey, after being called to the chapter house and stripped of his cowl (super- 
pellicium). The abbot could excommunicate members of the community and 
he had the right to appoint a canon to the charge of prior, to remove him, or to 
appoint him to another priory. This ancient right of the abbots of Saint-Ruf, as 
Pope Nicholas Iv wrote in 1289 was also common in the great Benedictine 
houses like Cluny or Saint-Victor of Marseille.?22 


6.2 Structure of the Congregation 

After its foundation, the abbey of Saint-Ruf became dependent on the cathe- 
dral chapter of Avignon.??? This lasted until the transfer of the abbey from 
Avignon to Valence, which was monitored mainly by Pope Adrian 1v and guar- 
anteed the abbey a virtually independent state. The inner circle of the ordo of 
Saint-Ruf consisted of legally fully dependent priories, the obedientiae. These 
priories were mainly situated in Provence and along the Rhóne Valley, but also 
in Castilla, Catalonia, Roussillon, Aquitaine, and Liguria. A general chapter is 


220 Santa Cruz ms. 71, fol. 32v/33r; Santa Cruz ms. 74 = clm 11501 fol. 116r/v, Ch. 24. See Vones- 
Liebenstein, “Der Verband)” 88. See also the slightly modified prescription of the reform of 
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Nicolas rv, Bibliothéque des Écoles frangaises d'Athénes et de Rome 2:1 (Paris: 1905), 227, 
no. 1060. 
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mentioned for the first time in the copy of the Liber ordinis in Coimbra.?** It is 
possible that the institution of this chapter is due to Cistercian influences at 
the time of Pope Anastasius Iv. This general chapter was to be held every year 
on the third Sunday after Easter in Valence and customs to be read at this chap- 
ter were composed in the thirteenth century, underlining the rights and duties 
of the priories.?25 As for the priors of the more distant priories in Aquitaine, 
Lombardy, Castilla, and Catalonia, they were only obliged to come to Valence 
every second year.226 


6.3 Morality of the Canons 

Once again, it was Lietbert who explained in a letter to an anonymous friend 
that a cleric is bound to avoid interactions with women.??" Had there ever been 
any women in the circle of the apostles? The temptation would be too strong, 
the female sex being a "lamia of the devil, the sting of a scorpion, harmful and 
toxic.’228 This letter corresponded altogether with the spirit of the rule of Au- 
gustine, who warned his clerics not to glance at women.??? This matter is also 
raised in the thirteenth-century customaries?9? and, in the statutes from 1482 
it is even treated in eight chapters.?3! Every contact with women was severely 
punished. But it was not only forbidden to look at women. One must also be 
cautious when changing one's clothes: showing even a naked foot is an of- 
fense.??? In the dormitory, the canons had to sleep with their trousers and 
shirts on,233 “not naked but girded” (in the words of the early customary).234 
After waking up, a blanket had to be put on the bed ne quicquam indecens, aut 
inhonestum appareat.?95 


224 Santa Cruz, ms. 74, fol. 38r = clm 11501, fol. 28r, Ch. 106 and Santa Cruz, ms. 74, fol. 75v = clm 
11501, fol. 64v. 
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The rule of Augustine often refers to faults to be corrected and careless be- 
havior to be punished.??6 Although in Marbach a chapter of faults was part of 
the morning chapter in the first half of the twelfth century??? no mention of 
such a chapter is found in the early customary (lat. 1877) or in Lietbert’s Liber 
ordinis (lat. 1233). But the customary of Oulx refers to it,238 as well as the cus- 
tomaries transmitted in Coimbra.?39 The confessions concerned mainly minor 
offences such as being late for a service, having omitted a word in reciting a 
text, having been negligent in the performance of one's duties, having eaten or 
drank outside the refectory. The punishments were mild: in most cases it was 
enough to apologize to the brethren and to recite some psalms or prayers. But 
not reporting a fault committed by another brother to the abbot, the prior, or 
the claustral prior was in itself punishable. If someone left the abbey without 
permission, stayed away and then wanted to come back, he could be readmit- 
ted but had to undergo an ordeal. He would have to stay for a month in the 
hospital before being allowed to appear before the abbot and the brethren in 
the chapter house. Naked, he had to prostrate himself before the assembly be- 
fore being beaten by the abbot himself non leviter. In the following weeks, still 
not admitted into the community, he was scourged three times a week and, on 
these days, consumed bread and water only. Not until two or three brothers 
took pity on him, would he be reinstalled in the convent.?4° 

When the cathedral chapters of Tarragona and Tortosa, living according to 
the customs of Saint-Ruf, decided to establish a confraternitas between them- 
selves, they required that any delinquent member of their community had to 
be sent to the other chapter to be punished there.?*! In the customs observed 
at Maguelonne, the lay brothers had to gather every Sunday in a special chap- 
ter to ask for pardon of the faults they had committed in the exercise of their 
duties.?^? In the customaries of the thirteenth century, the fact was empha- 
sized that Saint-Ruf excelled in correctione.2*? 
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7 Practical Dimension: Daily Life 


Chrodegang of Metz had prescribed the clergy of his cathedral to observe the 
same canonical hours as the monks?** and, in the rule of Aachen, the necessity 
to keep these hours was described in detail.2#5 In the Sanrufian customary 
from the thirteenth century, in a chapter de septem horis regularibus, it is stat- 
ed: "There are seven hours we call canonical or regular that we are bound to 
keep: Matins, Lauds, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, Compline [...] in remembrance 
of Christ, who was captured at Matins, judged in the first hour of the day, and 
crucified at Terce; who gave up his spirit at None, was taken down from the 
cross at Vespers, and was put into the grave at Compline.”?*° During summer, 
from Easter until the 13th of September, the canons returned to bed after Mat- 
ins. When they got up again, they washed their hands and went to the cloister. 
There they sat down and received books.7^? After the office of Prime, the morn- 
ing chapter was held: the calendar and the names of the saints of the day were 
read out, then psalm n5 Preciosa in conspectu Domini recited,?^? followed by a 
lecture of the rule of Augustine. After the announcement of the names of the 
deceased, the tasks in the church and the cloister were distributed. On festival 
days, a sermon was preached. The chapter of faults closed the morning chapter 
and after leaving the chapter house the canons went in procession to the clois- 
ter.249 They had lunch after Sext, could then lay down until None, and after 
None received some drinks and returned to the cloister, where they sat until 
Vespers. After Vespers, they ate supper. After Compline (at 9 p.m.), they recited 
the "threefold prayer" and then returned to bed. This was the daily routine in 
the summer; it was slightly different in the winter season and on days with 
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nine lessons, and during the time of Advent, Lent, and the triduum sacrum, the 
three days in Holy week from Maundy until Easter Day. 

During the time in the cloister the brothers always received books?°® and 
were sometimes allowed to speak, but no silly or foolish words.?*! In the 
church, the refectory, and the dormitory they had to keep silent at all times.?52 
Their dietary rules were of great significance for daily life: from Easter until the 
13th of September they had two meals a day; from the 14th of September until 
Easter they had only one meal a day, except on Christmas and on the feasts 
with nine lessons and their octave.?°3 In the early customary, the brothers were 
allowed to eat meat every Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday; on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday only with special permission; and on Friday only without 
fat.2°* The use of eggs and cheese was allowed during Advent, when meat was 
strictly forbidden, as well as during Lent.?55 Lietbert introduced a more ascetic 
vision: he allowed meat only on Sundays and on feasts with nine lessons.?56 
Later, in the abbey??” and in Maguelonne a return to the early customs can be 
observed.258 As noted above, the treasurer was responsible for the administra- 
tion of the properties, and he had to inform the abbot every week about the 
state of affairs. From the thirteenth century onwards, the priors of the obedien- 
tiae had to present every year a written report of the income and expenditures 
of their priory.?*? First and foremost, it was forbidden to alienate immovables 
properties: those priors who did so were removed from office and never ap- 
pointed to another office again.?9? The priors have to pay a certain amount of 
money to the motherhouse (50 solidi in the greater priories and 20 solidi in the 
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256 Mende, G 1070, fol. 75v; Santa Cruz ms. 74 = clm 11501, fol. 78r, Ch. 27: Quid de carnibus 
edendis observetur per annum. 

257 Avignon, ms. 4148, fol. 153v-1541, Ch. 27 (ed. Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 704): De esu 
canonicorum. 

258  Maguelonne (ed. Carrier de Belleuse, 71, Ch. 29). 

259 Avignon, ms. 4148, fol. 154v-1551, Ch. 33 (ed. Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 706): De prio- 
ratibus et quales esse debent. 

260 Avignon, ms. 4148, fol. 154v, Ch. 33. On the prohibition to alienate church property, see 
Ursula Vones-Liebenstein, “Qui utiliter commutat, nullatenus alienat: Vom Tausch über die 
Schenkung zur Restitution: Kirchengut im Languedoc, in Tauschgescháft und Tausch- 
urkunde vom 8. bis zum 12. Jahrhundert, ed. Irmgard Fees and Philippe Depreux, Archiv für 
Diplomatik. Beiheft 13 (Cologne: 2013), 427-450. 
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smaller ones).?9! Every newly installed prior had to draw up an inventory of all 
the moveable things in the priory.26? 


8 Material Dimension: Clothes, Buildings, Books 


The canons slept in a dormitory together, if possible, but in separate beds and 
with a light burning all night long.?9? Brothers were not allowed linen sheets, 
cushions or blankets.26* With regard to their clothing we only know that, from 
the very beginning, they wore white linen cowls as a symbol of their priestly 
state. A chapter of the Liber ecclesiastici informs us about what items of cloth- 
ing they were to be given.?6° The thirteenth-century customary also informs us 
in detail about the cut and the color of the different items, insisting above all 
on their simplicity and decency.?66 With regard to buildings and structures, the 
following can be said. Situated outside the city walls of Avignon, the abbey was 
never alluded to in the customaries. Only once is a cemetery referred to.267 
There must have been a hospice attached to the abbey from the very begin- 
ning.268 When it comes to the mandatum pauperum, "sedilia" (stone seats) are 
mentioned, which is where the three paupers selected had to sit during the 
ceremony.?69 From the buildings of the abbey in Avignon??? only the apsis 
remains. The last abbot, Jacques de Tardivon, ordered the foundation walls to 
be dug out in order to get a better price for the land.?”! The abbey church in 
Valence must have been one of the most beautiful buildings to be seen by ships 
coming up the Rhóne from Avignon. Pope Adrian 1v sent sculptors from Va- 
lence to Carrera to fetch marble for the construction of a cloister. Due to the 


261 Avignon ms. 4148, Ch. 33 (ed. Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 706). 

262 Avignon, ms. 4148, fol. 1551, Ch. 33 (ed. Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 707). 

263  Maguelonne (ed. Carrier de Belleuse, 67, Ch. 19). 

264 Mende, G 1070, fol. 75v. 

265 Santa Cruz ms. 74 = clm n5oi fol. 78r, Ch. 28: De qualitate et quantitate uestium 
clericorum. 

266 Avignon, ms. 4148, fol. 148r/v, Ch. 6 (ed. Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 693): de vestibus 
canonicorum. See also Maguelonne (ed. Carrier de Belleuse, 77, Ch. 45-46). 

267 Avignon, ms. 4148, fol. 157v, Ch. 40 (ed. Veyrenche, Chanoines réguliers, 711). 

268  Misonne, “La législation," 163, ll 222 and 225; Vic, ms. 149, fol. 24v; Marbach (ed. Siegwart, 
§ 292). 

269 BnF lat. 1233, fol. 11v. 

270 Andreas Hartmann-Virnich, "Réflexions sur l'abbatiale romane de Saint-Ruf d'Avignon," 
Provence historique 61 (2011): 323-338. 

271 The abbey was sold on 14 September 1796 as National Good and the terrain was divided 
into plots or allotments. See Hartmann-Virnich, “Réflexions,” 327. 
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destruction during the Wars of Religion, only some sections of walls and some 
empty sarcophagi in the gardens remain.?7? 

Was there an important Romanesque school at Saint-Ruf, as Albert Carrier 
de Belleuse suggested??7? Did all the Augustinian canonries in the sphere of 
influence of Saint-Ruf in southern France and Catalonia share a specific artis- 
tic appearance, so as to be at once identified as forming part of the order? 
Opinions diverge widely. The only concrete reference to artistic activity at 
Saint-Ruf is the complaint by the canons of the cathedral chapter of Avignon 
that the canons of Saint-Ruf had first sent some of their brothers to help them 
in the construction of the cathedral and then enticed away a young canon, a 
member of the cathedral chapter, because of his artistic qualities.?7* There 
must have been an important scriptorium at Saint-Ruf, considering the amount 
and choice of codices that Abbot Gaufred took to Tortosa,?7° but there are only 
a few hints with regard to scribal activity in the customary.?76 We have no cata- 
logue of the library, and all the books have disappeared. 


9 Vital Stories? Lietbert's Liber ordinis as Identity-Forming Model 


Whereas orders like the Premonstratensians and the Carthusians had in the 
figure of their founder an identity-creating model of their order, usually with 
his own vita, such a personality is unknown in the history of the Regular Can- 
ons of Saint-Ruf. We have only the names of the four clerics of the church of 
Avignon who retired from the world to live religiose. No special cult or worship 
seems to have existed for these "founding fathers." The first abbots, Arbert and 
Lietbert, were nevertheless very important in the early stages of formation and 
expansion of the young community. But, in the course of the following centu- 
ries, there was no reference to a group of persons or to a founder - only to the 


272 Isabelle Parron, "Archéologie de l'Abbaye Saint-Ruf de Valence,” in L'abbaye de Saint-Ruf: 
D'Avignon à Valence. Actes de la Journée d'Études, samedi 06 novembre 2010, ed. Isabelle 
Parron et al. (Valence: 2010), 83-95. 

273 Albert Carrier de Belleuse, L’Ecole romane de l'Ordre de Saint-Ruf, Études et documents sur 
l'ordre de Saint-Ruf 4 (New York: 1940). 

274 Gallia christiana nova 7: Avignon, ed. Albanés and Chevalier, 54, no. 196. 

275 E. Bayerri Beromeu, Los Códices Medievales de la Catedral de Tortosa (Barcelona: 1962), 
43-45. 

276 In descriptions of the office of the sacristan: Santa Cruz ms. 74, fol. 138, Ch. 58 = clm 11501, 
fol. 129r, Ch. 59: ad sacristam pertinent [...| scriptores conducere. 
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Liber ordinis of Abbot Lietbert.2”” These customs thus provided the basis for 
the daily life of the members of the ordo Sancti Rufi. 


10 Conclusion 


The customaries of Saint-Ruf underwent several stages of development from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, from the early customs known to us 
thanks to the manuscript Paris lat. 1877, and its transcripts in Oulx, Mende, and 
Escornalbou, to Lietbert’s Liber ordinis (Paris lat. 1233), on which the manu- 
scripts of Estany, S. Nicola in Passau, S. Giovanni in Lateran and Coimbra (San- 
ta Cruz, ms. 71 and 74) were dependent. After the Fourth Lateran Council, a 
customary was drawn up in Valence to be read every year at the general chap- 
ter, another in Maguelonne for the use of the cathedral chapter, and, in 1482, 
reform statutes were passed to re-establish the regularity of the congregation. 
Then, the destruction of the abbey in Valence (1562) and the secularization of 
numerous priories accelerated the decline of the order until its final dissolu- 
tion in 1774. Only the fact that the adoption of the customs was not synony- 
mous with a juridical integration in the order of Saint-Ruf made the wide- 
spread propagation of the customs possible. The internal organization (abbot, 
prior, claustral prior, sacristan, amerarius, canons, lay brothers, canonesses) 
and external structure of the congregation (motherhouse, obedientiary prio- 
ries) with a general chapter (from the thirteenth century onwards) and regular 
visitations guaranteed the cohesion of the order. Regular Canons of the order 
of Saint-Ruf saw themselves as different from monks as well as from secular 
canons. They conceived themselves as a sacerdotal order, dedicated above all 
to the service of God in the Eucharist and the liturgy of the hours. Therefore, 
their primary interest was in the purity of their way of life. Different from other 
Regular Canons, they sought the withdrawal from the world, without the care 
for pastoral duties. But, in following Christ, they entered, from the beginning, 
into service of the poor, the destitute, and the sick. From Matins to Vespers, 
they listened to lectures from the Bible, read books, and copied them in the 
scriptorium — the only manual labor they performed, in contrast to other Regu- 
lar Canons like the Premonstratensians. In close collaboration with the papa- 
cy, they were the first canons to take the step from the prescriptions of the rule 
of Aachen to a strictly regulated life without personal belongings, therefore 
they served in the eleventh and twelfth centuries as a model for the nascent 
order of Regular Canons. 


277 For the relevant passages, see Ursula Vones-Liebenstein, “Saint-Ruf,” 41-53 (48, 53). 
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CHAPTER 7 
The Premonstratensian Project 


Carol Neel 


1 Introduction 


The order of Premontre, in the hundred years after the foundation of its first 
religious community in 1120, instantiated the vibrant religious enthusiasm of 
the long twelfth century. Like other religious orders originating in the medieval 
reformation of Catholic Christianity, the Premonstratensians looked to the 
early church for their inspiration, but to the rule of Augustine rather than to 
the rule of Benedict whose reinterpretation defined the still more numerous 
and influential Cistercians.! The Premonstratensian framers, in the first in- 
stance their founder Norbert of Xanten (d. 1134), understood the Augustinian 
rule to have been composed by the ancient bishop for his own community of 
priests in Hippo, hence believed it the most ancient and venerable of constitu- 
tions for intentional religious life in the Latin-speaking West.? As Regular Can- 
ons ordained to priesthood and living together in community under the rule of 
Augustine rather than monks according to a reformed Benedictine model, the 
Premonstratensians were then both primitivist and innovative. While the or- 
der of Prémontré embraced the novelty of its own project in interpreting the 
Augustinian ideal for a Europe reshaped by Gregorian Reform, burgeoning lay 
piety, and a Crusader spirit, at the same time it homed to an ancient paradigm 
of a priesthood informed and inspired by the sharing of poverty and prayer. 
Among numerous contemporaneous reform movements and religious com- 
munities claiming return to apostolic values, the medieval Premonstratensians 
thus maintained a vivid consciousness of the distinctiveness of their charism 
as a mixed apostolate bringing together contemplative retreat and active en- 
gagement in the secular world. 


1 Fora magisterial overview of the place of the Premonstratensians in the twelfth-century re- 
form, with special reference to the importance of the rule of Augustine for contemporary 
orders’ self-understanding, see Giles Constable, The Reformation of the Twelfth Century (Cam- 
bridge: 1996), esp. 40-51. Richard W. Southern's compelling outline of the growth of reform 
orders retains historiographical importance: Western Society and the Church in the Middle 
Ages (London: 1970), 240—272, esp. on the revitalization of the rule of Augustine (242-243). 

2 George Lawless, Augustine of Hippo and His Monastic Rule (Oxford: 1987), esp. 140-142. The 
biblical foundation of the Augustinian rule in Acts 3:32-35 remains, for all the major medi- 
eval Premonstratensian authors, a primary touchstone of their mission. 
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The articulation and interpretation of Premonstratensian identity were 
from the order’s initiation throughout its medieval development grounded in 
this dual mission; dynamic interaction between active apostolate and contem- 
plative community characterized their particular niche in the landscape of 
European religion, giving rise to lively, often highly productive discourse with- 
in the order and among its advocates and critics about its charism. For both 
aspects of Premonstratensian life, a spirituality animated by adoration of the 
Virgin Mary was central. Canons of the order — and in some instances their 
female associates — were leaders rather than followers in the rapid twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century development of the Cult of the Virgin. By 1200 clerical 
members and lay affiliates of the order had developed their intense veneration 
of the Virgin into similarly pathbreaking devotion to St. Joseph and the Holy 
Family. These spiritual directions shaped the Premonstratensians' care of secu- 
lar souls and the religious practices of the order's primary members, its priests 
living in community. Their spirituality in turn informed the order's women's 
houses, its conversi, and the many lay associates whose belief and practice 
were informed by the Premonstratensian canons' preaching and example.? 

The order of Prémontré meanwhile posed an important organizational as 
well as spiritual model for the development of the mendicants of the thir- 
teenth century, among whom the Dominicans in particular imitated their 
organization into local houses, regional groups of communities, and a pan- 
European annual chapter. Communities of Premonstratensians, in contrast to 
later Dominicans, maintained their commitment to stability of place into the 
thirteenth century and beyond, so forming a counterpoise to the mobility of 
mendicant ministry to Europe's laity.^ 

For the Premonstratensians as for other intentional communities of the 
Middle Ages, biblical exegesis provided a primary means of orientation 
through discernment of a particular place on the landscape of movements de- 
fined by religious rules. The Gospel story of Mary and Martha's reception of 
Jesus at their home in Bethany (Lk 10:38-42, Jn 1231-8) was, for a succession of 
scriptural commentators among Regular Canons following Norbert's model, a 
central locus of discussion of appropriate community life, social role, and 


3 Theoutstanding work on the spirituality of the medieval Premonstratensians remains Fran- 
çois Petit, La spiritualité des Prémontrés aux x11* et xi11* siècles, Etudes de théologie et 
d'histoire de la spiritualité 10 (Paris: 1947); a recent translation adds a modest further biblio- 
graphy: Francois Petit, Spirituality of the Premonstratensians, trans. Victor Szcurek, ed. Carol 
Neel, Cistercian Studies 242. Premonstratensian Texts and Studies 2 (Collegeville: 2011). See 
also Norbert and Early Norbertine Spirituality, ed. and trans. Theodore J. Antry and Carol Neel 
(New York and Mahwah: 2007). 

4 Wolfgang Grassl, Culture of Place: An Intellectual Profile of the Premonstratensian Order, vol. 1 
(Nordhausen: 2012), 545-554. 
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contemplative practice. Indeed, the same Gospel story framed discourse 
throughout the Western church about the respective charisms of religious 
groups. Was a contemplative Mary, resting at Jesus’s feet, a more proximate 
spiritual model than the Martha who served them?? The Premonstratensians 
developed their response to this question in a compelling typology embracing 
Christ's own priestly model as well as the model of the brother of Mary and 
Martha later raised from the dead into new life.® 

The ambition and triumphal tone of the Premonstratensian plan for spiri- 
tual achievement by its members, not only in their participation in the twelfth- 
century discourse about the valence of the Marian-Marthan binary, was im- 
plicit from its earliest origins in the founder’s choice of all-white garments for 
his first community. As later canons commented on this symbolism, they 
claimed that Norbert’s intent in the choice of his followers’ distinctive habit 
had been to visually proclaim their likeness to the angels of the Resurrection. 
Not only did they represent the good news of the empty tomb to the universe 
of Latin Christendom through their preaching and writing, they symbolized it 
in their appearance.” Inheritors and exponents of the Gregorian Reform’s ad- 
vocacy of the separation of clergy from laity — Marian, Marthan, and Lazaran 
alike in their multiplicity of modalities of imitation of Christ — the medieval 
Premonstratensians appropriated the attire of heaven for their work among 
humankind, separating themselves from older ranks of clergy and regular reli- 
gious while heralding their reform of both priestly ordination and community 
life. As they did, the related phenomena of original commitment to encourag- 
ing the piety of earthly women and adoration of a heavenly mother marked 
the vibrancy of Premonstratensian spirituality of the feminine. 


2 Historical Development 


The origins of the order of Prémontré lay in the preaching and model of Nor- 
bert of Xanten, who achieved notoriety as popular preacher in the late 10s 


5 See Giles Constable, "The Interpretation of Mary and Martha, in Three Studies in Medieval 
Religious and Social Thought: The Interpretation of Mary and Martha, the Ideal of the Imitation 
of Christ, the Orders of Society (Cambridge: 1995), 1-94, esp. on Premonstratensian authors 
(49, 62, 96-97). 

6 The fullest elaboration of this imagery is in the sermons of Adam, abbot of Premonstraten- 
sian Dryburgh, for his confreres: Ad viros religiosos: Quatorze sermons dAdam Scot, ed. Fran- 
cois Petit (Tongerloo: 1934), 191-199, 222-242. 

7 The earliest life of Norbert attests this intention: Vita Norberti archiepiscopi Magdeburgensis 
[hereafter Vita A], ed. Roger Wilmans, Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores 12 (Han- 
nover: 1856), 683. 
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and assigned his first religious establishment near Laon the rule of Augustine 
in 1121. Norbert eventually died in 1134 far across Europe in Magdeburg as arch- 
bishop of this important diocese on the eastern, Slavic frontier of Latin Chris- 
tendom. Investigation of the order’s beginnings is complicated by a complete 
dearth of authentic texts from Norbert’s own hand. While most founders of 
religious orders, including other wandering preachers of his own period who 
ended up establishing religious communities, are represented in the historical 
record by their own testimonies of their motivations and intentions, Norbert 
left no such writings. Previously a subdeacon of the cathedral church at Xanten 
and chaplain to the imperial court of Henry v at Cologne, where he had lived a 
life of secular luxury, the Premonstratensian founder experienced a conversion 
to asceticism and popular preaching in 1115. Ordained to diaconate and priest- 
hood in a single day, Norbert then became an itinerant preacher, exorcist, and 
peacemaker in the Low Countries, the north of France, and the imperial bor- 
derlands. In the course of his developing mission, he made several visits to re- 
ligious houses, notably to the Benedictine abbey of Siegburg, as well as solitary 
retreats. He was evidently particularly influenced by an interim at Rolduc, 
where the rule of Augustine informed religious life. The restless Norbert's 
preaching in towns and countryside in the lower Rhineland, Picardy, Flanders, 
and Burgundy was met with considerable opposition from local ecclesiastics, 
who denounced him at the Council of Fritzlar in 118. Thereafter, however, 
Pope Gelasius 11 accorded Norbert papal license to carry on his preaching and 
ascetic, penitential exemplarity. The former canon of Xanten then continued 
to construct his identity to his wide, heavily female audiences as a vigorous 
enemy of Satanic influence in the contemporary world. He was famously suc- 
cessful as an exorcist and led the orthodox campaign against the sect of the 
anticlerical, antisacramental Tanchelm, the heretic of Antwerp who allegedly 
distributed his bathwater to his adherents in mockery of the Eucharist.? 

The historical outlines of Norbert's first foundation at Prémontré, in Picardy 
near Laon, offer evidence of his plan for community life and organization to an 
extent remediating the absence of his own direct account. All contemporary 


8 No full biography has yet been accorded Norbert in modern scholarly literature, although 
Wilfried Grauwen's study of Norbert's role as prelate of Magdeburg is authoritative for his 
later life: Norbertus, aartsbischop van Maagdenburg (126-1134), Verhandelingen van de 
Koninklijke Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgié, Klasse 
der Letteren 40:86 (Brussels: 1978). Grauwen's many further articles on Norbert and his foun- 
dations appear in Analecta Praemonstratensia throughout the 1980s and 1990s. In the ab- 
sence of a synoptic life, the collection edited by Kaspar Elm is fundamental to further explo- 
ration: Norbert von Xanten: Adliger, Ordensstifter, Kirchenfürst (Cologne: 1984). See esp. Franz 
Felten, “Norbert von Xanten. Vom Wanderprediger zum Kirchenfürsten,' in Norbert von 
Xanten, ed. Elm, 69-155. 
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records agree on three salient traits: that Norbert’s choice of the rule of Augus- 
tine was carefully considered, that Premontre was initially established as a 
double monastery, and that this community for both men and women main- 
tained extraordinary austerity in the lives of members of both sexes. Although 
modern scholarship contends that medieval variants of the Augustinian text 
on religious community were compilations of various precepts offered by the 
historical bishop of Hippo concerning life in religious community rather than 
a text intended as a formal rule for intentional life, Norbert and his followers 
had no such notion. Early records by and about the foundation of Premontre 
suggest that Norbert chose the Augustinian pattern of life in contradistinction 
to the Benedictine model because of its rigor and suitability for the reform of 
priests such as secular canons, among whom he had been educated and served 
before he began his career as an itinerant preacher and imitator of Christ’s 
poverty, pauper Christi, in a description he shared with other contemporary 
reformist preacher-founders such as Robert of Arbrissel, and which remained 
the favored self-description of his own early followers such as Anselm of Havel- 
berg.? Two versions of the Augustinian rule circulated widely in Norbert's pe- 
riod. Of these, the former canon of Xanten chose the Ordo Strictior or Ordo 
Monasterii in expression of his own asceticism and continual penance.!? 
Norbert's career was punctuated rather than defined by the foundation of 
this strictly organized first community. His later activity bespeaks a complexity 
and multiplicity of directions and achievements in his roles as reformist 
preacher, community-founder, and ecclesiastical leader. After barely a year's 
residency at his first religious establishment, the founder of Prémontré set out 
east from Francophone territory into and past the Rhineland, establishing fur- 
ther communities at first connected only through his personal model. Norbert 
then stepped away from itinerant preaching and community-founding, return- 
ing to prominence in the secular church and imperial government in his eleva- 
tion at the behest of Pope Honorius II to an episcopal see important in the 
expansion of both German empire and Latin church. Although Norbert subse- 
quently established reformed Augustinian canons in his cathedral church at 
Magdeburg and encouraged the expansion of religious houses on the model of 
Premontre in the Elbe Valley and further east through his archiepiscopal au- 
thority, his central role was now as a prince of the church rather than a preacher, 


9 On this term, broadly speaking, see Ernst Werner, Pauperes Christi: Studien zu sozial-re- 
ligiósen Bewegungen im Zeitalter des Reformpapstums (Leipzig: 1956), esp. 195-197; on its 
specific usage among the white canons, see Norbert, ed. and trans. Antry and Neel, 24 and 
264 nn. 27-29. 

10 On Ordo Monasterii, for a text and discussion of the relationship between this brief text 
and other medieval versions of the rule of Augustine, see Lawless, Augustine, 65-79. 
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reformer, and founder of intentional communities. Between the papal schism 
of 130 and his own death four years later, Norbert as prelate of Magdeburg sup- 
ported Innocent 11 in concert with the Saxon emperor Lothar of Supplinburg 
against the pretension of the antipope Anacletus 11. He thus returned at the 
end of his career to the imperial service in which he had been engaged before 
his conversion, although in a markedly loftier status.!! 

Meanwhile definition of the religious life as instituted by Norbert at Pré- 
montré — before he departed for his work of conversion on the eastern border 
of Latin Christendom and peacemaking among its leaders — addressed instead 
the internal frontiers of European religious life. Most of the surviving record of 
original practices at Prémontré comes from descriptions by Norbert's patrons 
and admirers. Further evidence for the ways in which the early Premonstraten- 
sians framed their communities in relation to the paradigm of the multi-di- 
mensional founder lies in the order's early statutes and in the papal and epis- 
copal charters shaping the order as whole and in its local houses' expression of 
Norbertine life. Moderns' reading of these texts is informed by the historiogra- 
phy and the hagiographical, exegetical, and spiritual works of several twelfth- 
century figures who expressed and developed his legacy. Herman of Tournai, a 
Benedictine historian in the circle of Bartholomew of Laon, the bishop who 
promoted Norbert's first community-founding in Picardy, left the earliest writ- 
ten description from an outsider's perspective of the founder's intentions for 
Prémontré and the character of the community there.!? 

Two twelfth-century lives of Norbert, both of unknown authorship but like- 
ly originating from Premonstratensian hands at the respective geographical 
limits of the preacher-founder-archbishop's travels at Magdeburg and Prémon- 
tré, are of special significance.!? Comparable in importance for its evidence on 
the early order to the Vitae Norberti A and B, both dated to around 1150, stands 
the still earlier life of a great Westphalian noble converted to Premonstraten- 
sian life, the lay brother Godfrey of Cappenberg, who endowed two of Nor- 
bert's early foundations.!* Meanwhile, among records of the order's early legis- 
lation, mid-twelfth-century statutes (called Liber consuetudinum) promulgated 
by Norbert's successor in leadership of the young abbey of Prémontré, Hugh of 


11 Berent Schinekóper reviews Norbert's accomplishments in his see: “Norbert von Xanten 
als Erzbishof von Magdeburg,’ in Norbert von Xanten, ed. Elm, 189-209. 

12 Herman of Tournai, De miraculis S. Mariae Laudunenses (Patrologia Latina 156, 961-1018). 

13 Vita Aand the nearly-contemporary longer version, Vita sancti Norberti [hereafter Vita B], 
Acta Sanctorum Junii 1, 807-847 and Vita Norberti (Patrologia Latina 170, 1253-1350). 

14 Vita Godefridi capenbergensis [sic], ed. Phillipe Jaffe, Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 
Scriptores 12 (Hannover: 1856), 513-530. 
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Fosses, are the best extant evidence for the early order's attempt to prescribe 
norms for a rapidly spreading network of houses grounded in Norbert's mod- 
el.5 Further, the theological works of two more of Norbert's immediate com- 
panions, Anselm of Havelberg and Philip of Harvengt, reflect and develop ten- 
denciesinthefounder's thought and model.!6 Finally, a variety of contemporary 
critics of religious developments discussed Norbert and his followers in the 
context of the ongoing medieval reformation.!? Together, these saints’ lives, 
statutes (“customaries”), commentaries, reflections and polemics testify the 
charism of the twelfth-century Premonstratensians as they understood it and 
as others responded to it. 

A central issue in both religious and scholarly characterization of the early 
Premonstratensians has always been their relationship to the Cistercians. Nor- 
bert himself was intermittently — around the period in which he began his first 
community - the traveling and preaching companion of the Cistercian abbot 
Bernard of Clairvaux. The white monk praised the founder of the white canons 
as a "straw through which to drink of heaven." The geographical proximity of 
early Premonstratensians to still-new Cistercian houses, along with Norbert's 
and Bernard's shared reformist agenda, has led many subsequent interpreters 
to assume overlap between the two orders' patterns for community life. Hugh 
of Fosses was evidently attracted by the Cistercian model, and his affection for 
the contemplative frame of regional establishments of the white monks may 
account for western abbeys' and circaries' general imitation of contemplative 


15 Les statuts de Prémontré au milieu du x11° siècle, ed. Placide F. Lefèvre and Wilfried M. 
Grauwen, Bibliotheca Analectorum Praemonstratensium 12 (Averbode: 1978). See Krijn 
Pansters, “Normation in Formation: The Regulation of Religious Life and the Shape of 
Stability,” in Shaping Stability: The Normation and Formation of Religious Life in the Middle 
Ages, ed. Krijn Pansters and Abraham Plunkett-Latimer, Disciplina Monastica 1 (Turn- 
hout: 2016), 13-47: "With its expansion, there was a growing need for uniformity and con- 
sequently a need for a written text that recorded the Premonstratensian way of life and 
customs. The apostolic life based on the Ordo monasterii was laid down and specified in a 
Liber consuetudinum [...]. These “customaries,” to which new decrees of the general chap- 
ter were added almost every year, essentially functioned as a common statute for all hous- 
es of the order after 1130" (38). 

16 See esp. Anselm of Havelberg, Epistola apologetica (Patrologia Latina 188, 1091-1118) and 
Dialogi (Patrologia Latina 188, 139-1248); Philip of Harvengt, De institutione clericorum 
(Patrologia Latina 203, 665-1206); Commentaria in cantica canticorum (Patrologia Latina 
203, 181—490). 

17  Seeforinstance Idung of Prüfening, Cistercians and Cluniacs: The Case for Citeaux. A Dia- 
logue between Two Monks. An Argument on Four Questions, trans. Jeremiah F. O'Sullivan, 
Cistercian Fathers 33 (Kalamazoo: 1977), 85-89. 

18 Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistolae (Patrologia Latina 182, 162). 
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Cistercian practices.!? Nonetheless, twelfth-century Premonstratensians even 
in Burgundy and Flanders, where canons and their monastic counterparts 
were alike thickly clustered, were occasionally at odds with the Cistercians. 
Bernard himself criticized the white canons’ early welcome of women, and 
Philip of Harvengt, one of Norbert’s early converts and later abbot of Bonne 
Espérance, carried forward a bruising conflict with his master’s friend at Clair- 
vaux. Philip maintained that a white canon might not lawfully complete a tran- 
situs to a house of white monks. The Premonstratensian abbot failed to win the 
argument, but the conflict delineated the difference between reformed monks’ 
and reformed canons’ respective charisms and their different senses of excel- 
lence in regular religious life.2 

The foundation of the Premonstratensian order as the Cistercians achieved 
prominence as the dominant element in monastic reform, along with the close 
association of early white canons with white monks, has led to productive dis- 
cussion of what the term “order” may in fact have meant to twelfth-century 
contemporaries. Because earlier Benedictines had lacked the kind of formal 
connections among religious houses expressed by Cistercian and Premonstra- 
tensian general chapters in the course of their respective first hundred years, 
no religious group originating in the early twelfth century can have understood 
a religious “order” to mean a widespread network of religious houses aimed 
toward specific goals and practices by explicit central authority and common 
discourse. "Order" nonetheless was appreciated by early twelfth-century re- 
formers as a notional way of life and community of purpose, as well as a more 
general term for a life path differentially applicable to social groups and indi- 
vidual orientations.?! The twelfth-century Premonstratensians' concerted ef- 
forts to define and delimit their place in European religious life then signified 
an important step in the development of religious “orders” as subsequently 


19 X Among recent surveys acknowledging regional variation and stressing the importance of 
the Cistercian model especially in western circaries of the early Premonstratensians, see 
Joseph A. Gribbin, The Premonstratensian Order in Late Medieval England (Woodbridge: 
2001), 1-2. 

20 Rachel Fulton reviews this incident and its significance for Philip's life and thought, in 
From Judgment to Passion: Devotion to Christ and the Virgin Mary, 800-1200 (New York: 
2002), 296. 

21 See Constance H. Berman, The Cistercian Evolution: The Invention of a Religious Order in 
Twelfth-Century Europe (Philadelphia: 2000), esp. 1-9, 79, where she rethinks the term 
ordo as contextual and mutable. See also Gert Melville, “Zur Semantik von ordo im Reli- 
giosentum der ersten Hälfte des 12. Jahrhunderts. Lucius 11., seine Bulle vom 19. Mai 1144, 
und der ‘Orden’ der Prämonstratenser) in Studien zum Prümonstratenserorden, ed. Irene 
Crusius and Helmut Flachenecker, Veróffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Ge- 
schichte 185. Studien zur Germania Sacra 25 (Góttingen: 2003), 201-223. 
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understood, so adding interest and importance to discussion of their interpre- 
tation ofthe rule of Augustine by their general chapter, in the accumulation of 
papal legislation and local charters, and in the customaries of individual 
houses. 

In terms of organization linking communities, the Premonstratensians part- 
ed from Cistercian practice in offering a novel, distinctive, and influential 
model of connection and communication. Houses of white canons were by the 
late twelfth century assigned to regional circaries, who shared visitators and 
commissioned representatives to general chapters. This layered, representa- 
tive form of assembly, conference, and decision-making was imitated by the 
Dominicans of the early thirteenth century, who followed the Premonstraten- 
sians in their adherence to forms of internal governance according to the rule 
of Augustine as well as their flexible, regionally-based management of far- 
flung communities, in their idiom "provinces" Premonstratensian circaries 
might develop geographically and socially appropriate mutual differences, yet 
still be gathered into community throughout Latin Christendom in awareness 
of common charism, ritual life, and statutory management. Even though, al- 
ready in the first hundred years of the order’s existence, German-speaking 
houses in particular seem to have differed from their western counterparts in 
particulars of dress and investment in parish work, but the order remained and 
remains united in ritual practice as in discourse about the appropriate balance 
of contemplative and active goals.?? 


3 Legislation and Normation 


The early statutes (“customaries”) of the Premonstratensian general chapter, 
then crafted in awareness of but distinction from those of the Cistercians, pro- 
vided fundamental structures for individual houses’ organization as well as for 
their mutual relations. The critical edition of these mid-twelfth-century stat- 
utes is the single most important legislative source for both the ways in which 
communities of the order interpreted their founder’s choice of the rule of Au- 
gustine as the pattern of their life and how the successors of those communi- 
ties then read the Augustinian rule through the interpretation of early white 
canons. The normative force of the early statutes is emphasized by the appar- 
ent leadership of Hugh, Prémontré’s first abbot and Norbert's early companion, 


22 On local evidence for such regional difference, see Bruno Krings, Das Prämonstratenser- 
stift Arstein a. d. Lahn im Mittelalter (139-1527) (Wiesbaden: 1990), 121-122. 
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in their composition.?? Their text is rich with information about the daily life 
of confreres and associates, roles within Premonstratensian houses, the pun- 
ishment of various faults, and issues in the growth and management of the 
order more generally. The lived experience of mixed apostolate, the role of 
women within the order among varied regional circumstances, the presence of 
conversi: on these central elements of twelfth-century Premonstratensian life 
the collective voices of the abbot of Prémontré and others in the general 
chapter responsible for the composition of these early statutes emerge clearly 
in this documents’ four characteristically twelfth-century distinctiones or 
sections. 

Notably, the first distinction of the mid-twelfth-century statutes discusses 
the daily chapter, describing the confession of error to be offered “patribus, 
fratribus, et sororibus, by ordained priests, lay brothers, and sisters.?* Later pro- 
visions again acknowledge these three groups as the major groups within the 
respective Premonstratensian community, stressing the mutual importance of 
their respective roles. Because houses of the white canons were notable in the 
twelfth century for their service to the sick and poor, the second distinction’s 
chapters 13-14 on the infirmary and reception of guests hold special interest, 
prescribing meticulous care of the sick even through their deaths and burials, 
so affirming the commitment of the early order to work that contemporary 
hagiographies and individual houses’ charters brought white canons into con- 
tact with needy secular folk. The statute on care of guests affirms that hospital- 
ity is to be offered to the poor as well as the sick, and that it is to be adminis- 
tered on the abbot's authority by a frater hospitalis, presumably a lay brother. 
Chapter 15 on the porter and his admission of guests emphasizes that those 
knocking on the door of a Premonstratensian house should to the fullest pos- 
sible extent maintain the host house's customs of silence and worship, but that 
the brother responsible for guests energetically attend to all the demands of 
hospitality.?5 Here the active apostolate of the white canons is documented in 
the statutes' emphasis on care of the sick - especially the lepers whom outside 
evidence suggest were major beneficiaries of care in Premonstratensian xeno- 
dochia or hospices.?6 The same statutes conspicuously, however, work to pre- 
serve the canons' ritual and contemplative separation from the demands of 
secular folk. 


23 Les statuts de Prémontré, ed. Lefèvre and Grauwen, v. 

24 Les statuts de Prémontré, ed. Lefèvre and Grauwen, 8. 

25 Les statuts de Prémontré, ed. Lefèvre and Grauwen, 31-32. 

26 The order's own historiography has strongly affirmed the importance of charitable work 
for the medieval Premonstratensians. See for instance Norbert Backmund, Geschichte des 
Premonstratenserordens (Grafenau: 1986), 47. 
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The twelfth-century statutes’ third distinction, bearing on the correction of 
faults, recurs frequently to the model of the rule of Augustine in urging preci- 
sion and devotion in ritual obligations, but also emphasizes the ancient found- 
er’s requirement that the sick and guests be fully attended, so effectively com- 
menting on the extent to which twelfth-century communities bound by 
contemplative practice were engaged with secular service.?7 Still more inter- 
esting, however, from the perspective of the mid-twelfth-century expression of 
a mixed Premonstratensian apostolate is the fourth distinction, in which the 
relationship of individual houses with the wider order is delineated, along 
with those communities’ posture with regard to secular obligations. No abbey, 
the mid-twelfth-century statutes prescribe, is to be founded with an initial co- 
hort of fewer than twelve, and all must be well-equipped with basic books and 
with education in the proper community administration for both canons and 
their guests. Convents of other orders are not to be received under Premon- 
stratensian management, and boys entering the community must be at least 
fifteen years old. Several abbots must collectively agree that new foundations 
are suitable.?? Overall, these early statutes dictate stability of Premonstraten- 
sian communities as paramount, with resolution of conflicts between and 
within houses facilitated within the various circaries by consensus of multiple 
concerned abbots. 

Most importantly for assessment of the character of the mid-twelfth-centu- 
ry order as described in its contemporary statutes, however, is the last distinc- 
tion's final chapter. Here those things are listed that a Premonstratensian ab- 
bey ought not to have. Principally the statutes are concerned to forbid trappings 
of wealth and noble ancestry such as income from property, male or female 
servants, fees or obligations for secular engagements. Notably, however, they 
prohibit maintenance of altars for the care of secular persons unless those are 
an abbey’s own. The one exception for each men’s community is the altar of 
the house where its women are cloistered.?? Here the mid-twelfth-century Pre- 
monstratensian statutes acknowledge that women have generally already — 
merely twenty-five years after they were first fully recognized and included at 
Prémontré - been removed to sites separate from those where dual communi- 
ties were initially founded; these women's communities' relationship with the 
men of their original foundations remains strong, but the order as a whole is 


27 Les statuts de Prémontré, ed. Lefèvre and Grauwen, 36. 
28 Les statuts de Prémontré, ed. Lefèvre and Grauwen, 45-47. 
29 Les statuts de Prémontré, ed. Lefèvre and Grauwen, 51. 
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already working to elide its early inclusivity of women.?? Ironically, the follow- 
ing clause prohibits hunting dogs and hawks, as well as more exotic creatures.?! 
Women among the white canons are thus, in a primary Premonstratensian leg- 
islative text, bundled with other extraneous concerns distracting from the 
white canons’ central mission. Study of later statutes and customaries with 
respect to the role of women as in regard to ongoing expression of mixed apos- 
tolate, is then best framed by the mid-twelfth-century record, with local or re- 
gional difference measured from that global norm. 

General chapters throughout the later twelfth century and indeed through- 
out the order's history issued emendations and clarifications of the important 
early collections, but no checklist of individual houses’ customaries as yet en- 
ables a robust sense of how the respective circaries and communities honored 
general chapters’ strictures.?? Clearly prohibitions of activities such as falconry 
amounted to acknowledgement that they took place and were perceived as 
inappropriate by the order's leadership; no corrective is required unless devia- 
tion is evident. Limitations on women’s participation extended to papal legis- 
lation against their presence among the white canons by the end of the twelfth 
century, but their activities and property in individual houses litter medieval 
records, suggesting women's real participation in the order outlived — even 
belied — the formal prohibition of their cooperation in the medieval order of 
Prémontré.?? 


4 Foundational Texts 


Meanwhile, alongside formal capitular and papal legislation, various texts 
from within the order commenting on its character and development survive 
from the early decades. These set the early statutes in context of wider contem- 
porary discourse. The first substantial extant work from a Premonstratensian 


30 Jo Ann Kay McNamara sets the Premonstratensian revisionism with respect to women 
participants in the context of other orders' analogous actions and the papal legislation 
responding to this wide tendency: Sisters in Arms: Catholic Nuns through Two Millennia 
(Cambridge and London: 1996), 296—298. 

31  Lesstatuts de Prémontré, ed. Lefèvre and Grauwen, 51-52. 

32 Further basic studies of the early Premonstratensian statutes are Ludo Milis (ed.), “De 
Premonstratenzer-Wetgeving in de xite eeuw: Een nieuwe getuige, Analecta Praemon- 
stratensia 44 (1968): 181-214; Analecta Praemonstratensia 45 (1969): 5-23; Les statuts de 
Prémontré réformés sur les ordres de Grégoire Ix et d'Innocent IV au XIII* siècle, ed. Placidi- 
us L. Lefévre (Louvain: 1946). 

33 See Shelley A. Wolbrink, “Women in the Premonstratensian Order of Northwestern Ger- 
many, 1120-1250,’ Catholic Historical Review 89 (2003): 387—408. 
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hand is a contentious letter by Norbert’s close friend Anselm, bishop of Havel- 
berg. Anselm’s Epistola apologetica to the Benedictine Egbert of Huys in 138 
advocates for the spiritual superiority and historical priority of newly reformed 
Regular Canons over Benedictine monks skeptical of innovation in the life of 
the Latin church.?^ A second important early Premonstratensian text, the life 
of a great imperial lord converted by Norbert, Godfrey of Cappenberg, was 
composed some twelve years later but likely still before either vita of Norbert. 
This text describes a community life of extraordinary austerity and accounts 
for the appeal of Norbert's preaching to the highest ranks of the nobility. The 
subject of the hagiography, Godfrey of Cappenberg himself, represents a hu- 
man connection between the eastern, German-speaking and western, Franco- 
phone extents of Premonstratensian affiliation in that he traveled as a lay 
brother from his imperial homeland back to Picardy, to Premontre itself, as 
part of his religious formation.?* Godfrey's vita thus affirms the essential unity 
of Norbert's earliest followers as it was understood among their already far- 
flung communities. 

Anselm of Havelberg's letter, on the other hand, in its advocacy of the excel- 
lence of Augustinian canons in the life of the universal church, implies a spe- 
cial leadership for the Norbertines among other religious affiliations but iden- 
tifies Regular Canons in general rather than Norbert's followers specifically as 
holding this charge. Anselm's apologetic letter and the life of Godfrey, in their 
different genres, together voice an understanding of Norbert's legacy as elo- 
quent, activist leadership of church and society grounded in contemplative 
community inspired by Augustine of Hippo. These two earliest extant texts 
from the hands of Norbert's followers alike represent communities of Regular 
Canons as loci of radical conversion and contemporary events as harbingers of 
apocalypse. Broadly speaking, they characterize the followers of Norbert as the 
cutting edge of the church's doctrine and action as history approaches its end. 

Twentieth-century scholarship established convincingly that the Vita A of 
St. Norbert, the briefer of the two twelfth-century hagiographies of the Pre- 
monstratensian founder, was composed after 1145, likely by an author in the 
community of Regular Canons Norbert had established in the cathedral church 
of Magdeburg. This first life of Norbert was probably based on a still earlier, 
now-lost vita. The Vita B, by contrast, seems to represent a slightly later version 
of the same lost source, with numerous additions emphasizing Norbert's su- 
pernatural gifts. This B life of Norbert was likely composed at Premontre itself 
under the leadership of Hugh of Fosses, one of Norbert's closest associates and 


34 Anselm of Havelberg, Epistola apologetica (Patrologia Latina 188, 123-1124). 
35 Vita Godefridi, ed. Jaffé, 525. 
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companion of his early itinerant preaching, who assumed the role of abbot at 
the still-new religious establishment when Norbert left to continue his career 
as preacher, founder of religious communities, and imperial archbishop.3 Dif- 
ferences in content and tone between the two hagiographies of Norbert sug- 
gest that from their earliest decades the white canons came, in different geo- 
graphical and institutional settings, to different interpretations of a shared 
ideal for common life, spiritual community, and commitment to secular ser- 
vice. Already by 1150, western houses tended toward stronger commitment to 
contemplative isolation from worldly engagement, while eastern houses were 
more engaged with parish work.” So respective branches of an order unified 
by a single annual general chapter and innovative system of regional circaries 
and visitators began a longstanding internal dialogue about their order’s char- 
acter as a network of religious houses and their relationship to both the secular 
and monastic church. 

The two twelfth-century vitae of Norbert follow Anselm’s letter to Egbert 
and the Cappenberg hagiography in emphasizing the radical poverty and 
apocalyptic preaching of Norbert before he located his followers at Prémontré, 
his thoughtfulness in choosing the rule of Augustine as the ideological and 
organizational paradigm for his first community, and the continuing commit- 
ment to preaching and service to the secular church that led him to leave his 
first foundation and eventually to accept leadership of the archdiocese of Mag- 
deburg, a see important as an outpost of imperial authority and a base for the 
conversion of pagan Slavs to Catholic Christianity.?? None of the four earliest 
texts centrally addressing Norbert's legacy — Anselm’s apologetic letter or the 
vitae of Godfrey and Norbert - expresses concern or ambivalence about the 
doubled nature of canons’ earthly mission or Norbert’s followers’ imitation of 
his model. 

Anselm's unabashed advocacy in the Epistola apologetica of the novelty of 
canonical vision and embrace of the imagery of the evangelical, apocalyptic 
John, albeit described as revival of Augustine’s own sense of the best form of 


36 Theodore Antry summarizes the scholarship and sets the two lives in mutual relation: 
Norbert, ed. and trans. Antry and Neel, 121-125. 

37 On the character of the order in the east, see Franz Winter, Die Prämonstratenser des 
zwölften Jahrhunderts und ihre Bedeutung für das nordostliche Deutschland: Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Christianisierung und Germanisierung des Wendenlandes (Berlin: 1865; 
repr. Aalen: 1966), 228-251. 

38  Pegatha Taylor emphasizes the distinctiveness of the Premonstratensian mission to the 
Slavs as represented by Anselm of Havelberg among the Wends: “Moral Agency in Cru- 
sade and Colonization: Anselm of Havelberg and the Wendish Crusade of 1147,” Interna- 
tional History Review 22 (2000): 757-784 (781-783). 
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religious life, was to an extent elicited by attacks from skeptics in other orders 
about new religious communities in general, and in particular about Norbert 
himself. Derogation of Regular Canons as a distasteful novelty in a Western 
church idealizing traditional monasticism came not only from traditional 
Benedictines such as Egbert but also from advocates of Cistercianism and oth- 
er reformed monastic groups. The white monk Idung, of instance, lambasted 
the Regular Canons in general, reserving special vitriol for Norbert for having, 
as Idung claimed, abandoned his conversion to poverty and itinerant preach- 
ing as nudus nudum Christum sequens and returned to the lush life of imperial 
service as prince-bishop.?? From the perspective of modern historians less 
concerned to account for Norbert’s career in the context of early twelfth-cen- 
tury belief in an impending apocalypse and more as a response to ecclesiopo- 
litical circumstances, the Premonstratensian founder's trajectory makes sense. 
In this view, Nobert's trajectory was framed by an ethos of Christian nobility 
cultivated in cathedral schools and undergirded by principles of Gregorian re- 
form, in which a heartened church militant might be realized by the conver- 
sion of educated elites.4° Norbert, Godfrey of Cappenberg, Hugh of Fosses, 
Anselm of Havelberg: all shared a conviction of the powerful historical and 
spiritual agency of Christian nobility. As noble converts to regular religious life 
they fulfilled a Gregorian ideal of prelacy in both reformed religious communi- 
ties and a reformed secular church presaging the apocalypse. 

Among the most broadly influential consequences of the early Premonstra- 
tensians' Gregorian formation was their activity on the northeastern, Slavic 
frontier, where they became missioners to the pagan Slavs. While Bernard of 
Clairvaux urged that unbelievers on the fringes of Europe be forced to convert, 
Norbert and his followers adopted a different tack. Instead they established 
religious communities on the imperial borderlands, so expecting and to some 
degree succeeding in the conversion of Slavic populations through peaceful 
means.*! The white canons' conviction of the efficacy of evangelization and 
conflict resolution, grounded in Norbert's own commitment to peacemaking 
among the imperial nobility, has remained into their modern development a 
central element in their self-characterization and secular action. 


39  Idung, Cistercians and Cluniacs, 88. 

40 See Steven Jaeger, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and Social Ideals in Medieval Eu- 
rope, 950-1200 (Philadelphia: 1994), 105. Jay Lees supports Jaeger's view, arguing that An- 
selm too was shaped by the distinctive perspective of contemporary cathedral schools: 
Jay T. Lees, Anselm of Havelberg: Deeds into Word in the Twelfth Century, Studies in the 
History of Christian Thought 79 (Leiden: 1998), esp. 138-139, 285-286. 

41 Taylor, “Moral Agency,’ 769-771. 
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Norbert's following among pious layfolk of the late 1110s was especially strong 
among women, and, at Prémontré as at his other early foundations, women 
formed a significant proportion of his first community. Herman of Tournai 
claimed that in his appeal to women as well as men Norbert surpassed even his 
sometime preaching companion, the famous Cistercian Bernard, as a founder 
of religious houses. The Benedictine historian noted that women of all walks of 
life flocked to hear Norbert and subsequently to enter the uniquely strict way 
of life Prémontré required of its sisters.^? Much scholarly debate has addressed 
the role of women in the order of Prémontré, interrogating the relationship of 
documents such as the mid-twelfth-century statutes of the general chapter to 
realities of Premonstratensian double monasteries.*? By the end of the centu- 
ry, reception of women was prohibited by the general chapter, yet local evi- 
dence for the survival of sisters’ communities for centuries after this prohibi- 
tion reveals the durability of women's interest in their order and its continuing 
investment in maintaining female participation.** Whether Premonstratensi- 
an sisters were of the twelfth century were full choir nuns, canonesses, or lay 
associates, when in various regions they were removed or suppressed, what 
relationship the order's changing posture toward female participation bore the 
reception of women by Cistercian houses or beguine communities of the thir- 
teenth and later centuries: these questions remain subjects of lively inquiry. 
Certainly the Premonstratensians shared with the Cistercians and other 
new foundations inspired by the twelfth-century reformation of monastic life 
the inclusion in their houses of lay brothers, individuals who participated in 
community work and worship but who were not ordained to priestly orders 
like the canons themselves. Conversi were generally of lower social origins than 
the full-fledged members of Premonstratensian communities, whose social 
origins were often lofty.^5 Sometimes, however, as was the case for Godfrey 
of Cappenberg, even members of the immediate circle of German emperors 


42 Herman of Tournai, De miraculis, 658-659. 

43 The principal recent overview of women among the Premonstratensians is by Bruno 
Krings, "Die Prämonstratenser und ihr weiblicher Zweig" in Studien zum Prämon- 
stratenserorden, ed. Crusius and Flachenecker, 75-105. Penny Schine Gold's older synthe- 
sis is lucid and compelling: The Lady and the Virgin: Image, Attitude, and Experience in 
Twelfth-Century France (Chicago and London: 1985), 87. 

44 Richard Southern sets this prohibition in context: Western Society, 312-315. Shelley 
Wolbrink focuses on contrary documents: “Women,” esp. 393-396. 

45 Norbert Backmund summarizes the many roles of conversi and conversae: Backmund, Ge- 
schichte, 45. 
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assumed humble roles in Premonstratensian houses as lay brothers. Eventually 
the order would come to be characterized and criticized as exclusively elite, 
but certainly in its first century it engaged with Europe's poor in its distinctive 
commitment to the establishment and maintenance of xenodochia, hospices 
for the ill and poor, especially for lepers. Many of the early Premonstratensian 
communities of Flanders and the Rhineland, indeed across the empire, main- 
tained such social service facilities in responsiveness to the rule of Augustine’s 
imperative that its followers express the fruits of the prayer and contempla- 
tion in service to secular folk.*6 The order's long ambivalence about the role 
of its women associates was perhaps entwined with the perceived necessity 
that women’s hands take up the nursing and domestic labor required by hos- 
pice care. In any case, the order’s engagement with women was notable, its 
early warmth to them innovative, and its slow separation deeply entwined in 
the development of extraregular communities of the Low Countries and the 
Rhineland.^? 

Themes in Norbert's preaching, as described in his hagiography and further 
friendly contemporary accounts, powerfully shaped his successors' agency and 
belief. Among these were a profoundly apocalyptic sense of the place of con- 
temporary religious reform in time, focus on exorcism of demonic forces, com- 
mitment to peace-making among the fractious imperial nobility, and openness 
to new perspectives on belief and ritual. Some of these views are documented 
by references to the content of Norbert's personal preaching and direction of 
his followers.*8 Others are developed in the writing of his best-known compan- 
ion throughout the period between his foundation of Prémontré and his death 
as archbishop of Magdeburg, Anselm of Havelberg. Although it is impossible 
to demonstrate exact conformity of Anselm's perspective with Norbert's own, 
in the absence of any written works by the Premonstratensian founder the 


46 For the authoritative collection of individual abbeys’ histories and bibliographies, in its 
summary of the activity of each house where xenodochia are recorded to have existed, see 
Norbert Backmund, Monasticon Praemonstratense. Id est historia circariarum atque ca- 
nonicarum candidi et canonici Ordinis Praemonstratensis, vol. 1 (Straubing: 1949; rev. ed. 
Berlin: 1983). Backmund's survey of the order emphasizes the importance of charitable 
activity to the medieval canons: Backmund, Geschichte, 47. 

47 Carol Neel, "The Origins of the Beguines," szGNs: A Journal of Women in Culture and Soci- 
ety 14 (1989): 321-341. Recent work on Cistercian and Cistercian-like women in their rela- 
tionship with extraregulars and houses in loose affiliation with other orders such as the 
Premonstratensians emphasizes the ways in which leper colonies elicited charity and 
framed religious identity: Anne E. Lester, Creating Cistercian Nuns: The Women’s Religious 
Movement and Its Reform in Thirteenth-Century Champagne (Ithaca and London: 2011), 
esp. 11-12. 

48 _ On Norbert’s preaching, see Vita A, 675-685. 
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voice of Anselm is the best indicator of his master Norbert's urgency in his 
preaching of the apocalypse. 

Norbert had continually reminded his huge audiences in Picardy, the Low 
Countries, and across Germany of the imminence of the end-time. Fusing the 
imagery of the eagle's youth in Psalm 102:5 (“thy youth shall be renewed like the 
eagle's") with the conventional avian metaphor for the evangelist and visionary 
John, Norbert called on his listeners and followers to fly back and forth be- 
tween direct contemplation of the divine, looking into the light of the sun, and 
their earthly dwelling places.*? Anselm developed this trope in an extensive 
apocalyptic theory of church history. He titled his principal theological accom- 
plishment, a work much lengthier than his apologetic letter, Anticimenon, a 
Greek term for conversation.? This text was purportedly the record of a series 
of dialogues Anselm held with Orthodox theologians in the 1140s. Textual evi- 
dence suggests that the author later enhanced his account of an actual confer- 
ence with reference to written sources, finally completing it in the early 1150s.5! 
Anselm's Anticimenon in three books suggests why the early Premonstratensi- 
ans broke traditional boundaries between religious life and secular apostolate: 
their vision of historical role called them to imitate the oscillation between 
active and contemplative experience expressed by the apostle John, indeed by 
Jesus himself. As did Norbert according to the two twelfth-century hagiogra- 
phies, Anselm described the Regular Canons who followed and succeeded the 
preacher-founder as eagle-like in their continual crossing of the boundary be- 
tween heaven and earth even as the age of the Holy Spirit came to define Chris- 
tian experience. So, as Norbert's follower Anselm described in Anticimenon, 
the church rises through stages of development higher and higher into the 
light of eternal truth — as full an articulation of a theory of progress as any me- 
dieval historical thinker would approach.?? 


49 For discussion of this passage, adopting the imagery of the eagle's youth in Psalm 102:5, in 
the context of Premonstratensian historical thought, see Carol Neel, “Philip of Harvengt 
and Anselm of Havelberg: The Premonstratensian Vision of Time,” Church History 62 
(1993): 492-493. 

50 Anselm of Havelberg, Anticimenon: On the Unity of the Faith and the Controversies with the 
Greeks, trans. Ambrose Criste and Carol Neel, Cistercian Studies 232. Premonstratensian 
Texts and Studies 1 (Collegeville: 2010), 4—5. This translation and commentary treats the 
full text of Anselm’s Anticimenon as available in Patrologia Latina 188, 139-1248. A better 
Latin edition with facing French includes only the first book, of special interest for its 
apocalyptic content, in Anselm of Havelberg, Dialogues, Livre I: Renouveau dans l'église, 
ed. Gaston Salet, Sources Chrétiennes 118 (Paris: 1966). 

51 Sebastian Sigler, Anselm von Havelberg: Beiträge zum Lebensbild eines Politikers, Theologen 
und königlichen Gesandten im 12. Jahrhundert (Aachen: 2005), 152-154. 

52 Ambrose Criste and Carol Neel survey the bibliography on Anselm’s theology of history: 
Anticimenon, trans. Criste and Neel, esp. 24-25 and nn. 48-52. 
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The appearance of new religious orders was then not a sign of heterodoxy, 
as traditionalists claimed and Anselm of Havelberg now disputed, but a mark 
of increasing perfection. Thus the return to ancient sources affirmed in Nor- 
bert's choice of the Augustinian rule was at once a full reflection of widespread 
contemporary primitivism - the conviction that the early church was the best 
model for reform of secular society and intentional communities alike — and 
adventuresome liberation from the longstanding pattern of religious life and 
embrace of novelty. While many twelfth-century critics of the Premonstraten- 
sians derogated the newness of their thought and role, Anselm unabashedly 
declared that novelty had always characterized the church and indicated its 
approach to fulfillment of providential plan.5 He did so in the imagery of his 
master Norbert. 

Among other elements of Norbert's personal model of special importance 
for the order he left in his dynamic wake was peacemaking. The aftermath of 
Gregorian Reform and the ongoing conflict between papacy and empire exac- 
erbated conflict among the imperial nobility to which he had been born, and 
hagiographies of Norbert affirm his interest in both affirming the common 
goals of ecclesiastical and secular authorities in building a coherent Christen- 
dom. To that end, the Premonstratensian founder and later archbishop sought 
to make peace between warring noble factions and to serve both church and 
empire.5* This theme, perhaps more than any other, links his practical activity 
throughout his multiple careers as preacher, founder, and prince of the church. 
Anselm of Havelberg here further suggests the commitment of the elusive 
Norbert to healing division in the faith. While the first book of his Anticimenon 
explores the theology of history, the later two books unfold discussion with the 
Byzantines on, respectively, the procession of the Holy Spirit and eucharistic 
practice. Anselm's irenic posture toward the Orthodox, his assertion even in 
the context of gentle advocacy of Catholic teaching that the differences did not 
rise to a level justifying discord or disunity, is the strongest of extant statements 
of medieval ecumenism.?? Although Norbert's own views of the Orthodox are 


53 Anselm opens the first book of his Anticimenon by responding to others’ aggressive ques- 
tion, “Who can [...] fail to scorn the Christian religious life [...] when it is tossed about [...] 
by novel rules and customs?;' in Dialogues, ed. Salet, 34. He concludes, “from now on may 
none of the faithful suspect any scandal if the faith of the church remains the same while 
her form of life changes," in Dialogues, ed. Salet, 118. 

54 The older Norbert vita begins its focused account of his preaching with an instance of 
peacemaking by quelling a feud among the nobles of his follower Hugh of Fosses home 
territory: Vita A, 676. This theme pervades the account of his subsequent travels. 

55 The conclusion of Anselm’s two books of dialogue with the Greeks is compactly ex- 
pressed by his interlocutor Nicetas of Nicomedia, who comments: "we seem to differ 
somewhat not in great matters but in small things,” in Anticimenon (Patrologia Latina 188, 
1247-1248). 
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undocumented, Anselm’s voice here seems to echo the Premonstratensian 
founder’s consistent call that his followers work in awareness of the value of 
difference. From a medieval perspective, Norbert’s fame as exorcist maps onto 
a broad program to position his followers to preserve the church from disrup- 
tive forces, both human and supernatural. Anselm’s development of Norbert’s 
call to harmony within the Western church through collaboration between 
ecclesiastical leadership and Christian empire again accepts toleration of nov- 
elty as progressive revelation of providence. 


6 Spiritual Ideals 


Premonstratensians of the twelfth century produced notable spiritual texts. 
The most important voices of the order were Philip of Harvengt, who had 
known Norbert but survived into the 1180s, and Adam of Dryburgh, a Scot who 
eventually left his Premonstratensian abbey in the Lowlands to join the Car- 
thusians at Witham in 1188.56 The community of interest and imagery evident 
in these authors — and their resonance with the Premonstratensian text, the 
Opusculum de conversione sua identified with the purported author Herman- 
Judah - confirm a common spiritual complexion among Norbert's successors 
as the order's first century unfolded.5" Thirteenth-century evidence such as the 
story of another Premonstratensian Herman, Herman Joseph of Steinfeld, 
then reflects the continuity of basic themes of Premonstratensian devotional 
practice and affect into the later Middle Ages.58 

The so-called Herman-Judah's Opusculum, a text of around 1150, whether 
the authentic account of a Jew's conversion to Christianity or a narrative of 
imagined conversion, is demonstrably of Premonstratensian origin in that it 
shares important elements with the Cappenberg hagiographer's account of 
Godfrey. This conversion story suggests that the early Premonstratensians 


56 Rachel Fulton clarifies the influence of Philip's biographical circumstances and Premon- 
stratensian setting as she establishes his importance for medieval Christology and Mariol- 
ogy: From Judgment to Passion, 295-302. The most complete modern treatment of Adam's 
life is by James Bulloch, Adam of Dryburgh (London: 1958). 

57 Hermannus quondam Judaeus, Opusculum de conversion sua, ed. Gerlinde Niemeyer, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 4 (Wei- 
mar: 1963). See also Jean-Claude Schmitt's extensive discussion of the authenticity of this 
text in The Conversion of Herman the Jew: Autobiography, History, and Fiction in the Twelfth 
Century, trans. Alex J. Novikoff (Philadelphia and Oxford: 2010), 12-43. 

58 Carolyn Diskant Muir assembles the thin bibliography on Hermann Joseph and the ex- 
ceptional character of his mystical marriage: "Art and Religion in Seventeenth-Century 
Antwerp: Van Dyck's ‘Mystic Marriage of the Blessed Hermann-Joseph,” Simiolus: Nether- 
lands Quarterly for the History of Art 28 (2000-2001): 51-54. 
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perceived conversion to Augustinian life according to Norbert’s interpretation 
to be as radical as interreligious conversion - that canons of the first decades 
understood the life they had chosen as the fullest possible separation from 
both secular life and unreformed patterns of monastic life. For the purported 
Jew of Mainz who claimed to have left his banking family to join Godfrey’s 
community at Cappenberg, the Premonstratensian way of life amounted to 
the full embrace of ascetic conversion, the extremity of contemporary reli- 
gious radicalism.59 

As an expression of that self-perception as a new and fundamentally better 
expression of Christian community in Premonstratensian houses, vibrant and 
idiosyncratic Marian devotion early became central to their spiritual life, both 
within houses in Norbert of Xanten’s filiation and in his successors’ representa- 
tion of appropriate belief to lay Europeans. Philip of Harvengt's massive, highly 
erotic commentary on the Song of Songs, likely composed in the 1160s and the 
longest of medieval expositions of the Song, reads the Solomonic text as the 
Virgin’s encounter as bride with her own son, with the liberal arts personified 
as maidens in the wedding party. This challenging allegory melds powerful af- 
fect for the Virgin as mediator with her laudation as mistress of human intel- 
lect, so articulating the twelfth-century Premonstratensians' commitment to 
the learned expression of doctrine through priestly service to the world along- 
side their contemplative yearning for proximity to the divine through the Vir- 
gin’s compassion.®° 

Premonstratensian voices led the expression of a distinctive spirituality 
among the Regular Canons more generally in affirming the canonical obliga- 
tion docere verbo et exemplo, to teach by word and example. Later twenti- 
eth-century scholarship, initially skeptical that canonical houses — whether 
of the Premonstratensians or of other Augustinian groups — were distinct 
from contemporary black or white monks in their charism, confirmed that 
they stood markedly apart from the Benedictine tradition in the activism of 
this teacherly role. Regular Canons’ commitment to outreach and exemplar- 
ity fundamentally distinguished them from inward-looking communities of 
traditional Benedictines as well as various reformist twelfth-century groups 
despite the external appearance of similarity in community life and liturgi- 
cal practice.®! 


59 Carol Neel, "Gospel Salad: Conversion among the Twelfth-Century Premonstratensians,” 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance History, 3rd. s. 7 (2010):50-52. 

60 See Rachel Fulton's lengthy discussion: From Judgment to Passion, 350—404. 

61 Caroline Walker Bynum, Docere verbo et exemplo: An Aspect of Twelfth-Century Spiritual- 
ity, Harvard Theological Studies 31 (Missoula: 1979), esp. 12-13 and 25 n. 30 (on Philip of 
Harvengt). 
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Marian devotion flowered in the twelfth century generally, and Bernard and 
the Cistercians are widely seen as its principal exponents. While Philip of Har- 
vengt's thoroughgoing erotic imagery might be viewed as exceptional even in 
wider monastic context, however, the later twelfth-century white canon Adam 
of Dryburgh expressed a similarly profoundly Marian spirituality, suggesting 
that the Premonstratensians represented a forward edge of developing devo- 
tion to the Virgin and, as a new century opened, cult of the Holy Family. That 
Adam eventually joined the Carthusians in no way undermines the relevance 
of the Marian vision he expressed as cultivated in his youth and early maturity 
at Premonstratensian Dryburgh. His sermons for the white canons expound 
the influence of his devotion to the mother of Christ in his Christology and 
theology of the Holy Spirit.6 In the works of both Adam and Philip of Har- 
vengt, imitation of the Virgin in her understanding of the divine defines the 
theology and spirituality of the white canons. 

The importance of Premonstratensian leadership in pressing the boundar- 
ies of Marian devotion is affirmed in the order's related expression of the cult of 
Joseph. Hermann Joseph, a modest early thirteenth-century canon of the great 
Premonstratensian abbey of Steinfeld in the Rhineland, was virtually unique 
among medievals in his self-imagination as a surrogate of the Virgin’s husband. 
This unassuming priest was first noted among his community for his devo- 
tion to the mother of Christ, then mocked for a vision in which he assumed 
the identity of Joseph at his marriage to the young Virgin — hence an initially 
derisive addition of “Joseph” to his proper name as a reminder of his virtual 
assumption of a biblical identity. In the aftermath, however, Herman Joseph’s 
personal holiness and Marian piety came to be acknowledged and revered. His 
representation as a Premonstratensian husband for Mary became a long-lived 
element in the order's iconography in the Low Countries.® This linkage among 
the early thirteenth-century order, the Virgin, and the still-emergent cults of 
the Holy Family and Joseph himself affirm that the centrality of the Mother 
of Christ to the order’s spiritual life first articulated by Philip of Harvengt re- 
mained a central feature well past its first century of development. 

The distinctiveness of Premonstratensian liturgy followed this special devo- 
tion to the Virgin, whose Little Office it emphasized, and for whom, by the late 


62 Benedict O’Cinnsealaigh emphasizes the pervasiveness of Marian imagery in Adam’s 
thought: The Mellifluous Bee: A Presentation and Analysis of the Marian Theology Con- 
tained in the Sermons of Adam of Dryburgh (Bloomington: 2010), esp. 391-406. 

63 Carolyn Muir accounts for the late blossoming of the cult for Hermann Joseph in relation 
to later white canons: "Art and Religion,’ 60-63. 
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thirteenth century, additional conventual masses were celebrated.9* The cen- 
trality of the Eucharist to Premonstratensian community life, marked in ca- 
pitular statutes from the twelfth century forward, was a primary element of the 
order's self-expression within its own houses and for secular congregations in 
its care. The emergence of Norbert as a Eucharistic saint in his eventual canon- 
ization in the course of the Catholic Reform, more than four centuries after his 
death, commemorates the commitment of his early followers to the celebra- 
tion of the Mass and to precision and purity in ritual celebration.® 


7 Community Practice and Canonical Self-Understanding 


By the end of the twelfth century, Premonstratensian houses all were divided 
in circaries defined by region and language. These circaries functioned not 
only as communities of interest and communication with respect to the order's 
annual general chapter, to which they sent representatives, but also as subordi- 
nate administrative units enhancing the functionality and common endeavor 
of the individual houses. Most importantly, visitators were appointed on a 
regular basis to assess the state of each community within the respective cir- 
caries.86 The system of circarial visitation formed a layer of self-evaluation and 
encouragement of uniform formation and normation, as well as administra- 
tive effectiveness sensitive to the differing cultural and geographical circum- 
stances of a network of a pan-European network of religious houses. Like rep- 
resentation at general chapters, the Premonstratensian pattern of visitation 
became an influential model for other religious orders facing like tensions be- 
tween common charism and regional conditions, and influence from secular 
powers. In this organization affirming regional voice, the Premonstratensians 
departed from Citeaux’s pattern of normation through centralized filiation.97 


64 Petit, Spiritualité, 223-224, 257-258; Backmund, Geschichte, 48-49. For comparison of the 
liturgy of the Premonstratensians with that of other orders, see Richard W. Pfaff, The Lit- 
urgy in Medieval England: A History (Cambridge: 2009), 297—304. 

65 Les statuts de Prémontré, ed. Lefèvre and Grauwen, 5-6. See also Kaspar Elm, "Norbert von 
Xanten: Bedeutung - Persönlichkeit — Nachleben, in Norbert von Xanten, ed. Elm, 
280-295. 

66 See Backmund, Geschichte, 44-45. Joseph Gribbin offers a lucid summary of circarial ar- 
rangements in the order with emphasis on Britain: The Premonstratensian Order, 3 and 
nn. 7-9; Norbert Backmund's Monasticon represents the authoritative listing of circaries 
and their constituent houses, with basic bibliography for each. 

67 Constance Berman critiques the widely received importance of filiation in imagining the 
Cistercian network: The Cistercian Evolution, 102-103. 
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Among other important traits of Premonstratensian governance was the us- 
age, especially in the Empire, of organization of houses as provostries rather 
than abbeys. While western, especially French and Flemish-speaking commu- 
nities in Norbert’s lineage were typically abbeys and priories, as were Bene- 
dictine or reformed Cistercian houses, eastern canonries were often headed by 
provosts in reflection of the organization emanating from Magdeburg, the 
founder’s last establishment, where he instituted the rule of Augustine for 
cathedral clergy. In a further distinction from western practice, eastern 
communities sometimes wore black hoods over the typically Premonstraten- 
sian white habit.°8 These variations in regional practice, while minor, nonethe- 
less emphasize the order's long historical commitment to stability of place — 
responding to local tradition and circumstances as has seemed appropriate. 
Black garb alluded to the traditional engagement of communities of canons 
with the service to parishes more frequent for eastern houses. The order of 
Preachers eventually chose the same rule and a similar habit, suggesting along- 
side much other evidence that the Premonstratensian model contributed to 
the former Augustinian canon Dominic de Guzman’s imagination of his later 
work as the founder of a mendicant order.®? 

Throughout the twelfth century relationship to other orders remained for 
medieval white canons as for modern scholars a principal means of character- 
izing their charism. Better known as spiritual authors than as institutional 
commentators, the Walloon Philip of Harvengt and the later Scot Adam of Dry- 
burgh are figures of interest here as well as in their Marian thought. Philip 
wrote extensively about clerical dignity, learning, and virtues with the clear 
purpose of shaping education and formation among his young confreres. 
Overall he emphasized the harmony of intellectual and moral development.”° 
Shortly afterward, Adam offered a series of sermons on canonical life similarly 
framing the formation of canonical identity.”! Adam’s personal journey from 
his religious profession as a white canon to his separation from the order of 


68 Petit, Spiritualité, 37-38. 

69  Grassl, Culture of Place, 45-46. For studies on the influence of the Premonstratensian 
order on the Dominican model, see Lorenzo Galmés Mas, “Carisma y espiritualidad pre- 
monstratense,” in Santo Domingo de Calaruega: Contexto Eclesial Religioso, 1v Jornadas de 
Estudios Medievales, ed. Candido Aniz Iriarte and Luis V. Diaz Martin (Salamanca: 1996), 
121-153. 

70 Fora discussion of Philip's general attitude toward study, see Norbert, ed. and trans. Antry 
and Neel, 193-200. 

71 Adam Scot [of Dryburgh], Ad viros religiosos, ed. Petit. O'Cinnsealaigh, while emphasizing 
the Marian content of Adam's work, affirms the force of his subject's sermons in advocacy 
of reformed canonical life: The Mellifluous Bee, 497—408. 
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Prémontré and entry into a Carthusian convent was effectively a performative 
comparison of the respective communities from a contemporary perspective. 
As a Premonstratensian Adam deployed biblical imagery to clarify and dignify 
his first order's interweaving of contemplative and active concerns. Then — 
whether through a change of heart ensuing from travel to Prémontré and expe- 
rience of continental canonical life or because his developmental trajectory 
led him away from ministry outside the community context such as his much- 
lauded preaching tour in France, following his participation in the Premon- 
stratensian general chapter of 184 — Adam retreated on his return to Britain to 
a contemplative and eremitical life among the Carthusians.7? Although this 
departure was seen as rebuff to his Norbertine confreres and their tradition, 
transitus was a reality of medieval as well as modern religious life, and Adam’s 
intimacy with both orders gave him special insight into each. Historiography 
of the Premonstratensian order has dealt indecisively with Adam of Dryburgh’s 
position in its twelfth-century leadership, but from the perspective of a synop- 
tic review of medieval religious life his evidence is the richer for his carefully 
considered transitus. 

Demonstrating special affection for the New Testament John whom he as- 
sumed authored both Gospel and apocalypse, for instance, Adam as Premon- 
stratensian directly addressed his confreres as types of Christ. While other or- 
ders clove to the model of Martha as servant to the world or Mary as pure 
contemplative, attending to Jesus to the exclusion of secular concerns, Adam 
likened the followers of Norbert to Jesus himself as both fully worldly and fully 
heavenly. Then, in a remarkable reading of biblical imagery as descriptive of 
individual confreres’ and their communities’ development, he compared the 
formation of new canons to the experience of the two sisters’ brother, recalled 
from death by the voice of Christ as mutual master (Jn ı1:1-44).7? For Adam, life 
in community prescribing conformity with the Augustinian rule as interpreted 
by Norbert and his early followers mapped the recovery from bodily death into 
spiritual life. 

Adam's conviction of the excellence of the Premonstratensian reading of the 
rule of Augustine is most evident in this exegesis of the Gospel story of Mary, 


72 Adams breach with the Premonstratensians receives careful notice in two major twelfth- 
century British sources, the chronicle of the Carthusian abbey of Witham and the life of 
St. Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, by the Benedictine Adam of Aynsham. See “A Fragment of a 
Witham Charterhouse Chronicle and Adam of Dryburgh, Premonstratensian and Carthu- 
sian of Witham,” ed. E. Margaret Thompson, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 16 (1932): 
482—506; Adam of Eynsham, Magna vita S. Ugonis episcope Lincolnensis, ed. J.F. Dimock 
(London: 1864), esp. 201. 

73 Adam of Dryburgh, Ad viros religiosos, 222-223. 
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Martha and their brother Lazarus. For the Scottish abbot as for the earliest 
Premonstratensians — notably Anselm of Havelberg and Philip of Harvengt - 
the order was unique and at the same time proximate to perfection of Christian 
life in its fusion of Marian and Marthan roles. The allegory of the dinner at 
Bethany proceeded for him beyond this personification of contemplative and 
active commitments to interpretation of novices — by extension all human 
souls touched by the Premonstratensian model and the canons’ teaching, as 
types of Mary’s and Martha’s brother Lazarus, raised from eternal death by 
their salvific work.”4 That Adam himself finally turned toward a more thor- 
oughgoing imitation of Mary’s contemplative path then bespoke his own grow- 
ing desire to retreat from the world more than a critique of the mixed Augustin- 
ian apostolate embraced by Norbert and his early followers. 

The history of Premonstratensian realities, expressed in discussion of the 
order’s Augustinian mission, Norbertine tradition, and exegetical self-under- 
standing was written in many local documents. A particularly evident site of 
Premonstratensian engagement with other religious orders and with the lay 
spirituality was medieval Liege. Recent work on the thick history of institu- 
tions, ritual life, and social service emphasizes the nexus of communities of 
Premonstratensian canons with lay pressure toward ritual development af- 
firming lay participation gendered pieties, and engagement with the poor and 
sick. The rapid thirteenth-century development of the cult of Corpus Christi, a 
primary instance of laywomen’s success at influencing religious practice and 
theology in resistance to an ecclesiastical patriarchy, centered on the cult’s first 
exponent, Julianna of Cornillon.” This pious woman is sometimes character- 
ized as a Premonstratensian Canoness but more accurately described as a lay 
sister ministering to a leper community closely associated with the Premon- 
stratensian abbey of Mont Cornillon, lying up the hill from her hospice in the 
Walloon town.’$ Julianna’s associate Yvette of Huy, whose life was recorded by 
the canon Hugh of the Premonstratensian community at nearby Floreffe, of- 
fers a corroborative example the vitality and agency of layfolk in the circle of 


74 Adam of Dryburgh, Ad viros religiosos, 241-242. 

75 Miri Rubin, Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in Late Medieval Culture (Cambridge: 1991), 
164-176. 

76 The recent collaborative translation and discussion by a circle of scholars enriches the 
parallel lives of Julianna and her contemporaries: The Life of Julianna of Cornillon, trans. 
Barbara Newman, in Living Saints of the Thirteenth Century: The Lives of Yvette, Anchor- 
ess of Huy; Julianna of Cornillon, Author of the Corpus Christi Feast; and Margaret the 
Lame, Anchoress of Magdeburg, ed. Anneke Mulder-Bakker, trans. Jo Ann McNamara et 
al. (Turnhout: 2012), 177-302. 
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Premonstratensian canons.” The exemplarity and influence of pious women 
such as Julianna and Yvette marks the permeability of the boundaries around 
Premonstratensian life in the thirteenth century. In their adherence to the rule 
of Augustine, canons among the many Premonstratensian communities of the 
Low Countries crossed the boundary between contemplative isolation and en- 
gagement with lay Christians in their encouragement and memorial of lay ac- 
tivity reflecting their own affirmation of devotion to the Virgin, the religious 
valence of embodied suffering, and the usefulness of service to the world for 
spiritual preferment. Among the array of religious orders among whom they 
conducted their extraregular careers, Julianna and Yvette were particularly 
shaped by the mixed apostolate of the successors of Norbert of Xanten. As 
Hugh's account of Yvette's life particularly emphasizes, these women in turn 
served as spiritual exemplars for their Premonstratensian confessors. 

As for the canons themselves, the Premonstratensian order as it entered the 
thirteenth century faced changes in the wider church transforming their and 
their modern interpreters' sense of their innovative primitivism. The historian 
Burchard of Ursberg, provost of a house of white canons near Munich, hap- 
pened to be in Rome as both Dominic de Guzmán and Francis of Assisi first 
presented themselves to the papacy for approbation and support. Mirroring 
Anselm of Havelberg's and, before him, Norbert of Xanten's earlier scriptural 
references to the unfolding of providence, Burchard noted in regard to the 
mendicant founders that “the youth of the Church renews itself like the 
eagle’s.”’8 In this instance the Premonstratensian vision of time acknowledged 
and effectively embraced the mendicants as successors to their own prior role 
in leading reform of religious life toward the sun of eternal truth. Burchard's 
historical work maintained Anselm of Havelberg's loyalty to the Empire in that 
he was among the handful of historians from religious orders firmly siding 
with Hohenstaufen monarchs in their conflict with the papacy, so in that sense 
he hove to Norbert's conviction that service to Christian empire was indeed 
service to a universal church. His acknowledgment that the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans effectively superseded the white canons as an expression of 
contemporary spiritual innovation was at once wistful and astoundingly in- 
sightful. As mendicant growth accelerated, the order of Prémontré's corre- 
spondingly slowed.’? Major interpretations of patterns of religious orders’ 


77 Yvette’s life appears in Living Saints, ed. Mulder-Bakker, 71-142, as commented and trans- 
lated by McNamara. 

78 Burchard of Ursberg, Chronicon, ed. Oswald Holder-Egger and Bernhard von Simson, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum 16, 2nd ed. (Han- 
nover: 1916), 107. 

79 See again Richard Southern's overview: Western Society, 272-273. 
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development have sometimes recognized that that enthusiasm for the Pre- 
monstratensian model, especially among women, may have slipped away into 
beguine and other extraregular communities, but has uniformly acknowledged 
that Francis in particular assumed and expanded Norbert’s prior place as a “na- 
ked man following the naked Christ,’®° and so subsuming a new generation of 
Europeans committed to communicating the new piety to a changing secular 
world into a religious movement less grounded in traditional monastic or ca- 
nonical forms. 


8 Cultural Legacy 


The cultural and material production of Premonstratensian communities of 
the Middle Ages was determined by the intersection of their order’s charism 
and their widely varied geographical and chronological contexts. The twelfth- 
century abbeys of the Low Countries and the north of France, Norbert's earli- 
est foundations, were for the most part destroyed in the course of the Reforma- 
tion and French Revolution, although some elements of the earliest structures, 
as for instance at Norbert's foundation at Laon, survive.®! Ironically, a higher 
proportion of twelfth-century churches on the eastern frontier of medieval 
Christendom, for instance north and east of Norbert’s own eventual archiepis- 
copal see at Magdeburg, survive than in what were then more settled and sol- 
idly Christian regions because the disruptions of later centuries took less of a 
toll in the east.?? Recent research on the archaeology of Premonstratensian 
houses in Ireland has noted architectural differences between houses founded 
from England and daughters of Continental foundations, suggesting that com- 
munities settled from the first of Norbert’s houses tended to follow the archi- 
tectural models of those abbeys while less closely affiliated houses more read- 
ily adopted regional models.9? 


80  VitaA, 671. 

81 William W. Clark, “Cistercian Influences on Premonstratensian Church Planning: Saint- 
Martin at Laon,” in Studies in Cistercian Art and Architecture, Cistercian Studies 69, vol. 2 
(Kalamazoo: 1984), 161-188. 

82 On Premonstratensian churches on Catholic Europe's eastern frontier, see Matthias Un- 
termann, Kirchenbauten der Prümonstratenser: Untersuchungen zum Problem einer Or- 
densbaukunst im Mittelalter, Veröffentlichungen der Abteilung Architektur des Kunsthisto- 
rischen Instituts der Universität zu Köln 29 (Cologne: 1984). 

83 Miriam Clyne, "The Founders and Patrons of Premonstratensian Houses in Ireland,” in 
The Regular Canons in the British Isles in the Middle Ages, ed. Janet E. Burton and Karen 
Stober (Turnhout: 2011), 141-168. 
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In the artifacts of community life as in the personal relationship of Norbert 
of Xanten with Bernard of Clairvaux, however, Premonstratensians showed 
their resonance with Cistercian models. The mother church at Norbert’s first 
foundation was long ago destroyed, but extant renderings of its architecture 
and the evidence of the other early twelfth-century houses shows a general 
conformity with Cistercian patterns emphasizing simplicity of form and clois- 
tered community life. Across Europe, early Premonstratensian abbeys gener- 
ally aligned with Cistercian rejection of ornamentation and elaboration char- 
acteristic of Cluniac development of Romanesque style, likely more because of 
shared reformist impulse than direct influence. The earliest extant painted 
portrait of Norbert, an image of the early thirteenth century from the abbey of 
Schäftlarn, meanwhile shows the Premonstratensian founder bowing to Au- 
gustine as he receives the rule from his patristic exemplar, with both figures 
mitred in their episcopal roles rather than clad in the simple white of Norbert's 
followers, so visually emphasizing the order’s long-term commitment to both 
community life and priestly ministry.^ 

The Cappenberger Kopf, the silver-gilt bust of Frederick Barbarossa that in 
the nineteenth century became an icon of twelfth-century German imperial 
history, has a complex and interesting association with Norbert’s foundation at 
Cappenberg. The extraordinary portrait suggests the ways in which artistic ex- 
pression, noble ethos, and spiritual values together found expression in objects 
associated with medieval Premonstratensian houses. As donor of the castle of 
Cappenberg and its rich lands to Norbert and his followers, the same Godfrey 
memorialized in the order’s oldest hagiography was also brother to that com- 
munity’s later abbot Otto, himself Barbarossa’s godfather. The famous portrait 
head was originally a gift to Cappenberg from Otto's imperial godchild. It was 
intended as a reliquary for the hair of the evangelist John, which Frederick of 
Swabia, Barbarossa’s father, had worn in a silver cross around his neck. The 
portrait bust apparently originally sat on a similarly famous silver paten bear- 
ing a dedicatory inscription to Otto and Cappenberg, also gifted by the em- 
peror to his godfather's community and eventually discovered and identified 
as associated with the head by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe in his search for 
material remains of medieval imperial glory.95 The importance of the connec- 
tion between portrait and paten extends beyond their eminence in the history 


84 Renate Stahlheber surveys the iconography of Norbert, noting the thinness of the medi- 
eval tradition of his direct representation: "Die Ikonographie Norberts von Xanten: The- 
men und Bildwerke," in Norbert von Xanten, ed. Elm, 217-218. 

85 Herbert Grundmann, Der Cappenberger Barbarossakopf und die Anfünge des Stiftes Cap- 
penberg, Münstersche Forschungen 12 (Cologne: 1959). 
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of European portraiture, affırming that among the earliest noble converts to 
Norbert's pattern of religious life Christian empire and Augustinian life contin- 
ued to be seen as conjoined enterprises among his early followers — an attempt 
to frame a better worldly order. Just as Burchard of Ursberg both embraced 
Anselm of Havelberg’s sense of the church’s progress across time and remind- 
ed his readership of his contemporaries’ role in the unfolding of providence, 
the artifacts associated with Cappenberg signify that Christian leadership, for 
their makers’ and donors’ generation, crossed the boundary between religious 
communities and secular politics as between contemplation and active apos- 
tolate. The long history of Norbert's followers’ cultural influence in that sense 
mirrors their founder’s biography. 

From the order's origins, moreover, when Norbert gathered some of his orig- 
inal recruits including Philip of Harvengt from Laon and other cathedral 
schools,8® intellectual foundations for preaching inside and outside the clois- 
ter were carefully cultivated in Premonstratensian communities. Because the 
Premonstratensians’ primary cohort was, according to the Augustinian rule, 
clergy living in community rather than persons who might or might not have 
been ordained to priesthood as in the long Benedictine tradition, education in 
liturgy and theology held an important place in the white canons’ formation. 
Premonstratensians after the twelfth century held a consistent and important 
presence in universities, as for instance in studies in the theology faculty in 
Paris.8” At the same time, the Premonstratensians maintained a lively intellec- 
tual life at home in their respective communities. The Rhineland abbey of 
Steinfeld, one of Norbert's direct foundations, one of the best-documented of 
medieval religious communities' library collections, is one example of an ex- 
traordinarily rich medieval library of biblical, patristic, and secular texts.88 

Premonstratensians' role in the history of the book extended throughout 
the Middle Ages. The strong association of Xanten's medieval inheritors with 
extraregular communities such as beguines — driven by the conformity of their 
respective geographical prevalence, mutual interest in hospice and other char- 
itable work, and common reverence for the rule of Augustine — verged into 
connection with the later medieval scriptoria of the Modern Devotion, closing 
the arc between the secular service and the spiritual development that Philip 
of Harvengt's work on the liberal arts, the Virgin's bridal attendants, had at- 
tested that his order found in books. Not only their own long history but the 


86 Fulton, From Judgment to Passion, 295. 

87 James J. John, The College of Prémontré in Mediaeval Paris, Texts and Studies in the History 
of Medieval Education 1 (Notre Dame: 1953), 39. 

88 . Backmund, Monasticon, vol. 1, 255. Comparative attention of various orders’ libraries in 
Britain affirms this strength: The Libraries of the Cistercians, Gilbertines, and Premonstra- 
tensians, ed. David N. Bell, Corpus of British Library Catalogues 2 (London: 1992), 159-267. 
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widening circles of their influence fulfilled Norbert’s and his early followers’ 
anticipation that development in the church's patterns of religious life was a 
continuing renewal of its eagle-like youth. 
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CHAPTER 8 
Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic Knights 


Kristjan Toomaspoeg 


1 Introduction 


The congregations of the military orders were assigned the double task of war- 
fare and charity and, in their relations with the secular world, they were gener- 
ally more open than the traditional monastic orders.! This circumstance has led 
to discussions among historians about the classification of these military reli- 
gious men.? For some scholars, the brothers’ peculiar status between “monks” 
and “knights” does not allow them to be considered members of a religious 
congregation; they should simply be seen as laymen.? This opinion is much too 
radical for the majority of specialists who underline that, even if it is incorrect 
to talk about “knight-monks” as has been the case in the past, the brothers 
should be considered religious men with their congregations belonging to the 
religious orders of the Catholic Church. Still other scholars see the brothers as 
Regular Canons,* but this view was not common in medieval times. It might be 
more adequate to consider the military orders simply as a distinct type in the 
ecclesiastical landscape of the late Middle Ages and their creation as a result of 
the Reform of the church carried out between the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries.5 The Reform generated or responded to new forms of association within a 


1 Among the numerous works written on the military orders, see for example Malcolm Barber, 
The New Knighthood: A History of the Order of the Temple (Cambridge: 1994); Alain Demurger, 
Chevaliers du Christ: Les ordres religieux-militaires au Moyen Age (x1°-xvr® siècle) (Paris: 
2002); Prier et combattre: Dictionnaire européen des ordres militaires au Moyen Age, ed. Nicole 
Bériou and Philippe Josserand (Paris: 2009). 

2 Christian Vogel, Das Recht der Templer: Ausgewählte Aspekte des Templerrechts unter beson- 
derer Berücksichtigung der Statutenhandschriften aus Paris, Rom, Baltimore und Barcelona 
(Münster: 2007), 229-231. 

3 Kaspar Elm, “Die Spiritualität der geistlichen Ritterorden des Mittelalters,” in Die Spiritualität 
der Ritterorden im Mittelalter, ed. Zenon H. Nowak (Torun: 1993), 7-44 (20-21). 

4 Anthony Luttrell, “The Earliest Templars,” in Autour de la premiere croisade: Actes du colloque 
de la Society for the Study of the Crusades and the Latin East (Clermont-Ferrand, 22-25 juin 
1995), ed. Michel Balard (Paris: 1996), 193-202 (201). 

5 Vogel, Das Recht, 57. 
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highly vibrant church. These associations were no longer made up of clergy 
only but also of laymen, against the background of new spiritual initiatives.® 

One of the consequences of these changes was the idea of the crusade (or 
“armed pilgrimage”) and defense of the Holy Land. In the first half of the 
twelfth century, Bernard of Clairvaux developed these concepts in his well- 
known work, the Book to the Knights of the Temple, in Praise of the New 
Knighthood,’ in which he discusses the defense of the faith and the holy places 
and in which he depicts a positive image of a new religious chivalry, intended 
specifically for this task. These knights, milites Christi, were not simply lay 
knights or men of the world who committed crimes, lived in sin, and killed 
people. Rather, the new knights destroyed (malicidia) enemies of the faith and 
thus slayed the evil one.® Bernard, on the one hand, continued a long tradition 
of pacification and banning feudal violence by the Western church; on the 
other hand, he legitimated a new institution that was able to provide the Latin 
East with a permanent force of defense. 

In this chapter, three major military orders will be dealt with: Templars, 
Hospitallers, and Teutonic Knights.? These had different chronologies and ge- 
nealogies but were all transnational institutions with hundreds of members 
and numerous administrative structures and possessions in the East and the 
West. Many other smaller military orders also existed, like those of the Iberian 
Peninsula (Alcantara, Calatrava, Santiago, Montesa, order of Christ, and oth- 
ers), the English order of St. Thomas, the order of St. Lazarus (that cared for 


6 See Krijn Pansters, “Normation in Formation: The Regulation of Religious Life and the Shape 
of Stability,’ in Shaping Stability: The Normation and Formation of Religious Life in the Middle 
Ages, ed. Krijn Pansters and Abraham Plunkett-Latimer, Disciplina Monastica 11 (Turnhout: 
2016), 13-47 (14). 

7 Bernard de Clairvaux, De laude novae militiae, in Sancti Bernardi Opera, vol. 3: Tractatus et 
opuscula, ed. Jean Leclercq and Henri-Marie Rochais (Paris: 1963), 213-239. 

8 Simonetta Cerrini, Une expérience neuve au sein de la spiritualité médiévale: l'Ordre du 
Temple (1120-1314). Étude et édition des régles latine et frangaise. Unpublished dissertation, 
2 vols. (Paris: 1997), 316. 

9 The following editions will be used: the Templar Latin rule [hereafter TLR] in Cerrini, Une 
expérience, 109-155; the Templar French rule [hereafter TFR] in Cerrini, Une expérience neuve, 
169-204; the Templar retraits [hereafter TRet] in La Regle du Temple, ed. Henri de Curzon 
(Paris: 1886); the Hospitaller statutes in Cartulaire générale de l'Ordre des Hospitaliers de S. 
Jean de Jérusalem, ed. Joseph M.A. Delaville le Roulx, 4 vols. (Paris: 1894-1904): the rule of 
Raymond du Puy (HRule, vol. 1, 60—68), the statutes of Jobert (HJob, vol. 1, 345-347), the stat- 
utes of Roger de Moulins (HMoul, vol. 1, 425—429), the statutes of Margat (HMarg, vol. 2, 31- 
40), the statutes of Hugues de Revel (HRev, vol. 3, 43-54), the statutes of Eudes des Pins 
(HPins, vol. 3, 650—652), the statutes of November 1300 (H1300, vol. 3, 810-816), the statutes of 
October 1301 (H1301, vol. 4, 14-23); the statutes of the Teutonic Order in Die Statuten des 
Deutschen Ordens nach den ältesten Handschriften, ed. Max Perlbach (Halle: 1890): the rule 
(TeutR, 29-56), the laws (TeutL, 57-89), and the customaries (TeutC, 90-118). 
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leprous knights), the short-lived order of Dobrzin and the Brothers of the 
Sword in the Baltic area, and so on. Although these also have interesting histo- 
ries and statutes of their own, we will focus here only on the three major mili- 
tary orders. 


2 Historical Dimension 


The idea of an organized lay knighthood defending the church was not exclu- 
sive to the Holy Land. This phenomenon can also be found in other regions, 
especially the Iberian Peninsula. There are cases of monasteries that hired 
armed knights for their defense, like Sobrado in Galicia? and there were also 
small congregations (early groups that were later absorbed by other orders) 
based on the idea of religious knighthood and chivalry." The best-known ex- 
ample of this type of ecclesiastical knighthood is probably the order of the 
Temple of Solomon (Knights Templar). In the beginning of the twelfth century, 
a group of French knights gathered around the figure of Hugues de Payns from 
Champagne and entered into the service of the canons of the Holy Sepulchre 
of Jerusalem. Thanks to the support of Bernard of Clairvaux and of local lay 
and ecclesiastical powers, these men were able to “take vows” and form a reli- 
gious community, which the Council of Troyes of 129 then officially recog- 
nized as a congregation. At this time, the Poor Soldiers of Christ and the Tem- 
ple of Solomon had already begun to accumulate an extensive patrimony in 
Europe and the Latin East, while spreading the word of God and converting 
many people.!? 

The case of the Hospitallers of St. John (Brethren of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem) is completely different, as this order arose from an existing con- 
gregation in transformation." The first Hospital, founded already before the 
first Crusade by laymen from Amalfi in Jerusalem, was turned into a religious 


10 Francesco Renzi, "El monasterio cisterciense de Sobrado y los milites gallegos: Observa- 
ciones sobre las relaciones entre monjes blancos y aristocracia laica en los siglos x11 y 
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12 See Barber, The New Knighthood; Alain Demurger, Vie et mort de l'ordre du Temple (Paris: 
1993). 
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charitable congregation soon afterwards. Lead mostly by Frenchmen, it was 
slowly transformed into a military order around the mid-twelfth century. In 
this order, the institutional and legislative evolution was much less immediate 
and also more linear than in the case of the Templars. 

It is possible that the Teutonic order (Brethren of the Hospital of St. Mary of 
the Teutonics of Jerusalem) may have had indirect links with a German hospi- 
tal that existed in Jerusalem before the conquest of the city by Saladin in 1187, 
but its history begins for us with a group of crusaders from Bremen and Ham- 
burg who founded a small field hospital during the siege of Acre in 1190—1191.^ 
This primitive community received papal protection some years later and was 
then transformed into a religious military order, recognized as such by Inno- 
cent III in 1199. The militarization of the order, however, took some time and 
was not accomplished before 1209 or 1210. During the following decades, the 
Teutonic Knights expanded their organization and obtained a legal status 
equal to that of the Templars and the Hospitallers. Although not all members 
were of German origin and the order had possessions in territories like Castile, 
Champagne, and several Italian states, most of the knights were born in the 
Empire and its territories. 

These short genealogies already show that we have here three different 
types of foundations: the “pure and simple” creation of a military order on the 
basis of a group of knights eager to offer their swords to the service of faith 
(Templars); the transformation of a charitable congregation, specialized in 
medical assistance (Hospitallers); and the formation of a new order based ona 
group of men of common origins connected to the crusades (Teutonic Knights). 
The chronology of these foundations is also very different. The Hospitallers 
had their roots in the eleventh century but were deeply transformed in the 
middle of the following century, whereas the Templars rose at the very begin- 
ning of the twelfth century and the Teutonic Knights originated at the end of 
it. This difference became very relevant for the spiritual background of each 
order and also explains the particularities of their rules and statutes. 

Another important observation is that the military orders were constantly 
forced to adapt to new circumstances. On the one hand, they had to be pre- 
pared for warfare in the Latin East, the Iberian Peninsula, or the Baltic area. On 
the other hand, they had to administer huge land possessions in the West, 
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23; Nicholas E. Morton, Teutonic Knights in the Holy Land, 1190-1291 (Woodbridge: 2009). 
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carry out charitable activities and, increasingly often, serve lay powers as war 
specialists (officers, diplomats, and so on).!5 While the Temple was abolished 
already in the beginning of the fourteenth century,!® in the case of the Teutonic 
Knights in Prussia and Livonia and the Hospitallers in Rhodes, the orders “ter- 
ritorialized” their political power. Their involvement in the process of “state 
creation” made it impossible for the knights to follow a strictly monastic way of 
life. At the same time, they felt compelled to associate laymen for the organiza- 
tional tasks. By doing this, they followed the example given by the Cistercian 
order." There were knights, sergeants, priests, and laymen within the order 
(see below). 

Not all military orders had their own religious rules. Many of the orders of 
the Iberian Peninsula followed the Cistercian legal regulations!® and many 
congregations adopted the rule of the Templars - long considered to be the 
most fundamental rule. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the term 
“Templar” was sometimes even used as a general term for all military orders.!9 
At the moment of its foundation, the Teutonic order received the rules of both 
the Templars and the Hospitallers. The conception of the rules of the three 
major military orders took place between the first half of the twelfth century 
and the second half of the thirteenth century. It has to be noted that this was a 
period of intense legislative debate in the religious world, where existing rules 
(of Benedict and Augustine) were adopted in new contexts and complement- 
ed with customaries and constitutions (such as the Cistercian Carta caritatis 
and the Dominican constitutiones). 

The norms regulating the life within the military orders were not airtight 
and definitive, as an original legislative nucleus was continuously expanded 
with new articles. The documents that we call “statutes” for the sake of conve- 
nience consist, more precisely, of three major parts that can be defined as 


» u 


“rule,” “statutes,” and “customaries.”2° From the middle of the thirteenth 
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century, these regulations came to be considered as a unique legislative cor- 
pus. They progressed from simple norms to extensive codes, and even though 
the initial text was not radically transformed, substantial parts of it were ex- 
tended and changed. Another important point is that rules were written in 
different languages — Latin, French, Provengal, English, Low German, High 
German, Catalan?! - with different versions in different languages and sub- 
stantial changes in content. 

The first rule of the Templars?? was written in Latin at the time of the Coun- 
cil of Troyes (1129)?? and under the influence of Bernard of Clairvaux.?* It was 
based on existing, oral, regulations. The Latin rule as we know it today, how- 
ever, is a later version, containing references to historical events and places in 
the Latin East in the years between 1257 and 1268.75 The French version of the 
Templar rule - translated from a Latin original — is known in a much older ver- 
sion, dating from the period 1135-1147 (the time of the emancipation of the 
order after the approval by the Apostolic See). Both the French and the Latin 
rule contain a Prefatio in four parts, composed of an appeal to the "Knights of 
Christ" and a confirmation of the rule by the Council of Troyes. The introduc- 
tion is followed by 72 articles (presented in a different order in the Latin and 
French versions) on the norms of conventual life and liturgical observance, 
including a definition of transgressions and punishments. As these norms 
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were not sufficiently adequate for the vicissitudes of everyday life, from the 
second half of the twelfth century the Templars added to the first rule a series 
of supplementary articles, the so-called retraits and establissemens. Out of 202 
articles grew a total of 686.26 These articles answered more specific questions 
with regard to the hierarchy within the order, the election of the master, the 
organization of the chapters, warfare, the care of the sick, the punishment of 
transgressors, and the reception of new brothers. 

It is important to note that the first rule?" of the Hospitallers was not written 
at the moment of the congregation's formation, but decades later, at the time 
of the order's militarization. The rule of master Raymond du Puy, the initiator 
of this process, was confirmed by Pope Eugene 111 (145-1153) at the end of his 
pontificate; but the oldest known version of the Latin rule dates from 1253. It 
was originally composed of 15 articles, to which another four were added soon 
afterwards. All articles concerned the vows (of chastity, obedience, and pov- 
erty), the conventual life, transgressions and punishments, the care of the sick, 
and clothing (including a cape with a cross). The rule of the Hospitallers was 
translated into Langue d'oil, Provencal, Catalan, Italian, and Anglo-Norman (a 
version in rhymes dating from before 118928). It was also much more widely 
diffused than that of the Templars. 

The rule was completed by a series of statutes composed between the sec- 
ond half of the twelfth century and the first decades of the thirteenth, begin- 
ning with those issued by masters Jobert of Syria and Roger des Moulins. The 
statutes of Jobert consist of eight articles which focus specifically on charity, 
the liturgy, and the acceptance of bequests made to the order by laymen, while 
20 statutes added by Roger des Moulins only concern charity and the care of 
the sick. Once the militarization of the Hospital had been accomplished and a 


26 The retraits are studied in great detail in Vogel, Das Recht. 
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charitable congregation had thus become a military order, other major chang- 
es were necessary. The first article of the rule was completed (probably after 
the fall of Jerusalem in 1187) with a reference to the defence of the faith. Then, 
in the statutes of Margat of 1206, promulgated probably by the master Al- 
phonse of Portugal, another twelve articles were added that dealt with the 
election of the master and the journeys to the West. These statutes were com- 
pleted by masters Garin de Montaigu (1207-1228), Hugues Revel (1262), and 
Eudes des Pins (1294-1296). 

When the original version of the Hospitaller rule with statutes was lost in 
the fall of Acre in 1291, the commander in Cyprus, Guillaume de Saint-Esténe, 
ordered a new codification, the result of which was confirmed by Pope Boni- 
face VIII in 1300.79 This document contained not only the rule of Raymond du 
Puy and additional statutes, but also the esgarts (sentences pronounced by the 
general chapter), the customaries, a chronology of the masters, and several 
other items, including two texts on the history of the Hospital (the Miracles 
and the Exordium hospitalis by Guillaume de Saint-Esténe).3° Between 1472 
and 1492, the corpus was radically transformed by master Pierre d’Aubusson, 
who divided the statutes, the esgards, and the customaries into four thematic 
blocks. This version was used until the eighteenth century?! 

The Teutonic order is supposed to have received, at the moment of its foun- 
dation as a military order, a copy of the rule of the Templars from its master.?? 
This information, however, derives from the prologue of the Teutonic statutes 
and from the chronicle Narratio de primordiis Ordinis Theutonici, redacted 
some fifty years later in an attempt to glorify the order’s creation.?? Also, the 
first religious congregation in Acre already had its own customaries, the racio- 
nabiles consuetudines, confirmed in 1196 by Celestine 111.34 Klaus Militzer sug- 
gests that this community could have had their own rule, taken from the Hos- 
pitallers. In 1199, when Innocent 111 confirmed the transformation of the first 
congregation into a military order, he accepted the Templar rule and the Hos- 
pitaller rule, not in the least because of its focus on charity.?5 Some years later, 
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in 1206, the pope confirmed the customaries.3 In 1220, his successor, Honorius 
III, did the same and in the following year documents referred to a statutum of 
the Teutonic order. There is good reason to think that on some points the Teu- 
tonic normative corpus was quite different from the Templar rule.?7 

The oldest manuscript containing the legislation of the Teutonic order dates 
from 1264?? and presents the fruits of the intense reorganization work carried 
out by the knights in the mid-thirteenth century. In 1244, Pope Innocent Iv 
gave permission to abolish five impracticable chapters of the rule that corre- 
sponded with the articles from the Templar rule.?? The Teutonic Knights inter- 
preted this license as permission to modify all of the statutes. This modifica- 
tion happened between 1244 and 1251.^? The initial text retained its original 
shape until the seventeenth century, but the masters and the chapters of the 
order added many new laws.*! The “Book of the Order” (Ordensbuch), as it has 
been known since the fifteenth century, is composed of three major parts: the 
rule (37 chapters), the laws concerning the practical issues of daily life (Institu- 
tiones et iudicia), and the customaries (Consuetudines).*? Unlike those of the 
Hospital, the Teutonic customaries make no mention of matters of everyday 
life. Instead, they contain a description of the hierarchy in relation to the inter- 
nal organization, starting from the procedure of the election of the master. 
These are followed by supplementary laws. The whole is generally conceived of 
as the "statutes" of the Teutonic order. The manuscripts of these statutes con- 
tain other elements, such as the liturgical calendar and a history of the origins 
(contained in the prologue of the rule). 

The three collections of statutes discussed here differ greatly. While the 
Hospitallers and the Teutonic Knights offer a reflection on the past and a rep- 
resentation of the collective memory of the brothers, such an element is com- 
pletely absent from the Templar tradition. A recent volume dedicated to this 
absence sets the Templars apart as being completely “devoid of memory.’*? 
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One explanation for this is that the intended audiences of the rules were differ- 
ent: the Hospitaller and Teutonic rules were to be widely diffused and also 
known among lay people, whereas the Templar rule was supposed to stay in 
the convents; even inside the order, its spread seems to have been limited. It is 
possible that Teutonic Knights and Hospitallers used their rules and statutes as 
ideological instruments. The Teutonic order, for example, made the codified 
account of its past into a tool for territorialization in Prussia. The document 
provided an ideological basis for its political campaign.** 


3 Social Dimension 


The statutes of the military orders are much more detailed than those of many 
other religious congregations and quite different from ecclesiastical statutes.* 
With the aim of defining the internal organization, they offer an in-depth de- 
scription of the structures, chapters, regional units, and offices. The religious 
community is composed of three categories of brothers. The most important 
are the knights, who exercise most of the higher functions in each order. From 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the statutes declared that knights 
needed to be of noble origin.^9 Prosopographical studies indicate, however, 
that most of the brothers came not from high nobility but from middle- and 
lower-ranking families, like the German ministeriales. The situation began to 
change as the orders were progressively transformed into high nobility corpo- 
rations, toward the end ofthe Middle Ages. The Teutonic Knights even found it 
necessary to invent genealogies for their first masters, who were of relatively 
modest origins.*” We can also witness the use over time of the brothers’ coats 
of arms in burial places and in the artworks they commissioned. 

In theory, no one became a knight while serving as a brother of a military 
order, but there were many exceptions. The social distinction between knights 
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and lower members was especially strong among the Templars. In all three or- 
ders could be found a second category of brothers, the so-called sergeants (or 
"greymantles,' corresponding to the lay squires). These lower men could also 
hold important positions within the organization, for example, as local com- 
manders, especially in the West. The priests or chaplains formed a third cate- 
gory. These men, usually not in powerful positions, were important because of 
their intellectual skills and religious rights,^? particularly with regard to con- 
fession and absolution. It was necessary to have a priest in each house.*? In 
some cases, priests enjoyed privileged treatment and stood apart in the juridi- 
cal system; they were not to be flogged in public and in front of the laymen, for 
example, like the other brothers. 

The Templars and Teutonic Knights did not allow nuns in their order. The 
Hospitallers, however, also had a female branch.5° Authorization from the 
master of the Hospital was required for the acceptance of women, except for 
certain cases with evident benefits to the order (for example, when the woman 
in question was a high-ranking supporter).5! The Templars resolutely denied 
women entrance,° a position possibly inspired by the primitive regulations of 
the Cistercian order5? Nevertheless, there were some female Templars in 
France.5^ The Teutonic Knights followed the strictness of the Templars, even 
though their primary legislation was not explicit on this issue.5> Usually, the 
orders were also very strict with regard to child oblation.?® 

It is not always easy to distinguish between the full members and the 
members of a series of categories of part-timers, including servants,5” famil- 
iars, and confratres and -sorores.°® The rule of the Templars makes certain 
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distinctions, prohibiting, for example, the familiars to wear the Templar’s 
white mantle. In the past, when pseudo fratres et coniugati had presented 
themselves as Templars, this had created significant problems for the order.°? 
There were even many married couples who entered the order with a post 
mortem donation.®° 


4 Doctrinal Dimension 


Many statutes of the military orders were based on existing regulations. As dis- 
cussed by Simonetta Cerrini, the rule of the Templars is essentially a reworking 
of the rule of Benedict?! including many passages from the Bible. At the same 
time, some key elements, like chapter 69 of the Latin rule and chapter 54 of the 
French rule (concerning the "glance" of women), are taken from the rule of 
Augustine (which had spread in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, just before 
the foundation of the Temple). The rule of the Hospitallers contains influences 
from both the rule of Benedict and the rule of Augustine,9? as well as from the 
statutes of Cluny from 132-1146.8? The Teutonic statutes, which, from the be- 
ginning, mixed the older regulations of the Temple and the Hospital, were 
strongly influenced by the rule of Benedict.$* They also contain elements from 
the first constitutions of the Dominican order, including the chapter on genu- 
flection (Vigilie).6° At the same time, as has been noted, the liturgy of the mili- 
tary orders was mostly Augustinian.®® 

All this was complemented by new, completely original, elements, forming 
a body of regulations of a very specific spiritual and ideological nature. From 
the beginning, the orders emphasized the community’s religious identity, 
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which was based on the monastic vows of chastity, obedience, and poverty. 
Many brothers, however, had but a few notions of conventual life, ignoring 
much of the prescribed theology and liturgy.6” The statutes stipulate how the 
brothers are to behave: to maintain silence, to wear the right dress, to stay 
awake®8 and stand throughout the service, and to pray simpliciter et non cla- 
mose.9? The statutes furthermore warn against "immoderate abstention" (a 
sign of excessive zeal) during Mass. The knights did not receive specific train- 
ing in the basic elements of doctrine and liturgy. The Teutonic Knights had to 
become acquainted with the Pater Noster, the Credo, and the Ave Maria half a 
year into their admission." They were exposed to the notions of the faith 
mostly by the readings of the Holy Scriptures during meals. Other stipulations 
concern sleep (the quarters and the church are lit up at night), travel (the 
brothers carry lamps), and conversion. With regard to the latter, rules are mini- 
mal; for example, the master of the Hospital authorizes the baptizing of 
slaves.”! All in all, the military orders do not so much deal with “converting” as 
with “enlightening” the world.” 

There are also doctrinal and ideological differences between the three mili- 
tary orders. While all three took great interest in caring for the sick, charitable 
works, and distributing alms to the poor who were representations of Christ 
(Christus patiens) himself, the statutes of the Hospitallers are the most 
extensive on these issues.’ They are dedicated, in particular, to the care of 
seigneurs malades, an expression still in use. The master is also called a “Ser- 
vant of the poor of Jesus Christ.’ The statutes of Roger des Moulins of 1182 even 
specify the size of the beds and the tasks of the physicians. The statutes were 
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sometimes even used as a sort of nursing manual, ordering, for example, the 
separation of newborns from their mothers with an eye to the mothers’ rest. 
The deceased in the hospitals, furthermore, were to be buried in coffins cov- 
ered with a hospital burial flag, like those of deceased brothers. 

The first statutes of the Templars answer questions concerning the admis- 
sion of new brothers, the association of laymen for practical tasks, and the 
internal structures of organization. This created specific divisions as well as 
a rigid hierarchy."^ Some other original elements in their rule and statutes, 
like the description of the military organization, were later reproduced by the 
Hospitallers and the Teutonic Knights. The aspects of charity and care are also 
present in the Templar statutes, but in a much less organic and structural way. 
The statutes of the Teutonic order are more open to the world around and 
also more flexible and they contain more worldly adaptations, for example, 
with regard to the behavior of the brothers who travel and stay outside the 
convents.” 

The clothing, in particular the habit, very much reinforced the identity of 
the order. The Hospital and Teutonic orders fought for years to obtain the 
right to wear specific mantles with their own colors and symbols. As is well 
known, the Teutonic Knights wore a white mantle with a black cross,’ the 
brothers of the Temple a white mantle and their familiars a black one (see 
above), and the Hospitallers a black mantle with a red cross.’”” According to 
the Hospitaller statutes, corpses had to be covered with a red drape with a 
white cross."? The banners were not only symbolic, but also served as signals 
on the battlefield.”9 


5 Spiritual Dimension 


One central element of the statutes of the military orders was solidarity. The 
community is based on this spiritual idea and all had to make sure that nulle 
personne soit eslevee entre vos.9? Everybody received the same amount of food, 
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clothes (in the right size®!), equipment and weapons, all according to need and 
merit: “Who desires the best, will have the worst.”82 The brothers slept in com- 
mon dormitories (if possible), two brothers ate from one plate, and all re- 
ceived the same amount of wine.8* The Hospitallers determined that if some- 
body did not like the food in the convent, he could eat the meal of the servants. 
Meat and wine were of such quality that the brothers “can and must” consume 
them.® Life in the convent had to be peaceful, serve “divine fraternity,” and be 
without discord.?6 Insults were forbidden®” and physical violence against fel- 
low brothers was a serious fault.88 A violent brother temporarily lost his hab- 
it.89 The principle of non-violence also applied to relations with people who 
served in the houses and with others in the world. It was forbidden to insult 
fellow Christians or wound them;?? the latter was punished severely. Beating 
was allowed only in certain cases.?! The Templars specified that squires who 
served the order as volunteers should never be insulted or attacked.?? 
Following the example of the rule of Benedict (3,70), the brothers also prac- 
ticed solidarity toward the elderly brothers, who had to be “venerated” and 
who deserved special treatment.?? When brothers were too old to serve in the 
East and were sent back to Europe, they did not “roam around,’ but lived in 
local convents.?* Many statutes concerned the treatment of the sick.’ When a 
brother fell ill, he remained in bed for three days and was then transferred to 
the infirmary?6 The sick were allowed to sleep through Lauds;?" received all 
they needed;?? sleptinfeather blankets,9?? ate between meals when necessary,!00 
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and had a double portion of meat.!?! They ate at a special table.!°? If the wine 
at the conventual table was not good enough, the sick could have wine of bet- 
ter quality.!°3 When the master himself was ill, it was recommended that he eat 
not with the other sick brothers but at his own table, and that he be served 
well.!04 The statutes also describe in detail the funerary ceremony of a de- 
ceased brother and they stipulate the keeping of obituaries.105 

The brothers had to lead a monastic life, which included a series of religious 
ceremonies and prayers (mostly taken from the rule of Benedict).!?6 The broth- 
ers woke up at dawn and attended the Matins!?" — an unsung, "silent" Mass!08 — 
after which they examined their horses and weapons.!?? Then, they returned 
to their beds until Prime.!! The rest of the day was divided between liturgical 
services, two meals, and daily work. In times of warfare, however, when it was 
difficult to keep certain basic rules, special regulations applied; for example, 
on how to communicate while riding horses.!!! When the Teutonic Knights re- 
wrote their rule in the middle of the thirteenth century, the reason was that 
some of the older rules, like the one that stipulated that two brothers shared 
one plate, were difficult to maintain. The vast number of later Templar stat- 
utes also indicate that many initial regulations were difficult to apply in new 
contexts. 

Consequently, communities were held together by monastic solidarity but 
in a flexible and pragmatic way. The relationship of the brothers with the lay 
world was never entirely broken, and new members were allowed to keep their 
jobs in the world.!? Knights (milites Christi), in a sense, continued to be knights. 
The rules of Hospitallers and Teutonic Knights may also apply, more indirectly, 
to the surrounding lay environment, for example, to the lay familiars and 
supporters; the great number of different copies existing in several languages 
are an indication of this. Finally, a big part of military spirituality was the cult 
of the saints. In the order of the Templars, a shift can be discerned from a 
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Christological to a Marian focus,!? as is revealed by the liturgical calendars 
included in the statutes from the thirteenth century.!^ These contain the typi- 
cal lists of saints, including John the Baptist (who is mentioned also at other 
points in the Hospitaller statutes!!°), but should be seen together with exam- 
ples of local liturgical traditions in the possessions in the West - their liturgy 
and in some way also their spirituality often adapted to the local contexts. The 
cult of military saints, martyrs, and female saints can be underlined as being 
common elements.!!6 


6 Juridical Dimension 


Atthe head of each order stood a master, who was chosen by thirteen electors. 
He was nominated through a complicated procedure which allowed all three 
categories of brothers to participate, but which gave the leading position to the 
knights.” The master was accountable to the general chapter. This chapter 
gathered once a year in the motherhouse. In the most important matters, the 
master had to consult with the brothers. It was not necessary to consult all the 
brothers, but only those defined by the statutes as the "best part," the “wise,” 
the “healthy,” or the prudhommes — terminology taken from the rule of Bene- 
dict (312). For example, the master was free to make transactions up to the 
amount of 100 saracen bezants without consulting the brothers. Above 1,000 
bezants in the order of Templars!!® and 500 bezants in the Teutonic order, the 
chapter itself was to be consulted.!!? 

Among the high-ranking officers, whose functions, rights, and obligations 
were described with great precision in the statutes, was the marshal, respon- 
sible for military operations (in all three orders).?? Another officer of higher 
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rank was the treasurer (dapifer or preceptor expensarum). The territorial units 
of the orders and their possessions in the West, with the respective provincial 
commanders or priors and local commanders, were taken note of in the stat- 
utes from the end of the twelfth century.?! 

Abouta quarter of the statutes of the military orders concern transgressions 
and punishments.!22 Many stipulations are based on the rule of Benedict (23- 
30), but the formulations are more general. The military orders listed different 
types of faults, from “mild” to “most serious,"?? not unlike the chapters 16-19 of 
the Dominican constitutions.7^ It has been suggested that the Teutonic 
Knights were inspired by these, or vice versa,?5 but it is more likely that the 
knights took those elements from the Templar rule. 

The lists of crimes are connected to the three vows of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience, but in a reverse order: the most important of the three is obedience, 
the least important chastity. Obedience, understood in the Benedictine sense 
(5,7) as the “renunciation of one's own will,"26 stood at the basis of the juridi- 
cal praxis of each order. The greatest faults a brother could commit were: en- 
tering the order on the basis of false information or simony, helping somebody 
to enter the order on the basis of false information, fleeing from battle, joining 
the heretics or Muslims, and practicing sodomy. Less serious were crimes such 
as conspiring against the master and other officers, revealing the secrets of the 
order or its chapter, fleeing the order, and spending more than two nights out- 
side of the convent. In the case of the Templars, faults were more serious when 
committed by several brothers at once.!?7 Crimes, even lesser ones, were con- 
sidered to be more important when committed in a way that damaged the or- 
der's reputation in the lay world. In these cases, public punishments (floggings 
or public displays of guilt in chains) were required. The secrets of the order had 
to be preserved, which meant that communications between the brothers and 
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the outside world were to be supervised and all letters monitored.!?? Naturally, 
conspiracy was not allowed.!29 

The matter of poverty was related to obedience, as most rules on this point 
dealt with the possible damaging of the order’s property. Officers in charge of 
the local economy were exhorted not to leave keys within the reach of other 
brothers.!3° The brothers could not possess coffers, chests, or baggage with 
locks,3! or send these to the West.!32 The master himself was not allowed to 
keep the keys to the treasure.!3? Donations and testaments could not be made 
for the benefit of individual brothers, only for the order as a whole. Especially 
in the case of the Hospitallers, there was a system for handling received or in- 
herited money and goods. Individual property was strictly forbidden, even 
more so than in the older monastic orders. For example, when a Hospitaller 
was found with money or other goods, he was carried around the convent na- 
ked, flogged, and kept on bread and water for two days a week. If goods were 
found after his death, the brother was denied an ecclesiastical burial.!34 

Transgressions of the vow of chastity were classified as a minor fault, with 
the exception of sodomy./?? More severe punishments were due when the sin 
was committed in public and became known to the lay community, par cer- 
taineté paleisement.J96 It was forbidden to gossip with brothers about sins com- 
mitted before the moment of entry into the order.!3” The company of women 
was forbidden, as was frequenting "bad houses" (brothels). Regarding this, the 
Hospitallers, like the Templars, based their rules on the rule of Augustine 
(which was more severe and explicit than the rule of Benedict on this matter).138 
The Hospitaller statutes forbade physical contact with women in several situa- 
tions, such as washing (head or feet), or the making of the bed by a woman.!39 
Brothers were not to attend baths.!4° Some interesting studies about the sexual 
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morals of the Templars have underlined that cases of sodomy in the order were 
rare and that the attitude towards the relationship with women was relatively 
“relaxed.”!*! As is evident from the statutes and the documented cases of sexual 
(mis)behavior, the same can surely be said about the Teutonic Knights.!*? 

The punishment of transgressors can be divided into three categories. First, 
a brother could be expelled from the order, imprisoned for life or, in luckier 
cases, transferred to a religious order of a stricter observance. Second, a broth- 
er could lose his habit, which meant that he was “degraded” for a certain period 
and that he had to eat and sleep with the servants. In both cases, physical pun- 
ishments such as flagellation could also be administered. Finally, a long series 
of faults required several types of penances, for example, going without food 
for two or three days a week. The statutes are very detailed with regard to the 
denouncement of a guilty brother because, in this case, the two basic princi- 
ples of solidarity and obedience could be in contradiction (a brother who re- 
ported unlawful behavior obeyed the rules but undermined mutual solidarity). 
There was a possibility to admonish a brother instead of denouncing him.'* If 
the fault was serious enough or if the accused did not repent, the local or pro- 
vincial commander had to be informed. The Hospitallers recommended a se- 
cret denouncement in writing, the Teutonic Knights a public one in front of 
the witnesses. False and slanderous accusations were severely punished. 

At the same time, the statutes sought to explain to the brothers the practical 
difference between their present, religious, and their former, worldly, lifestyle. 
For example, they forbade mundane hunting,!** but not all hunting in all cir- 
cumstances. The Templars, for example, were allowed to hunt lions.^5 The 
Teutonic Knights were allowed to hunt lions, wolves, lynx, and bears, but with- 
out the use of hunting dogs. They could also hunt birds in order to train them- 
selves in archery.!*° The Templars and Hospitallers were not allowed to prac- 
tice falconry.!7 
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7 Practical Dimension 


“In every action the following things have to be considered: quality, time, place, 
manner [...].”!48 The inclusion of this old wisdom illustrates well the rational 
and practical nature of the statutes of the military orders. First, it gave single 
members of the orders some room in personal decision making, a feature not 
always present in other religious congregations. Next, it stressed the circum- 
stances of the decisions with regard to both external and internal affairs. The 
officers, not in the least the masters, had the power to change rules and adapt 
statutes in response to new circumstances and the necessities of the mo- 
ment.^? Their power, however, was not absolute, but subject to the principle of 
collegiality.!°° To give a well-known example: the Templars punished brothers 
who engaged in unauthorized attacks during battle, but such attacks were al- 
lowed when they served the defense of fellow Christians.*! The Teutonic 
Knights forbade their brothers from attending school? but in certain cases 
permission could be acquired from the superiors. In fact, there is record of 
many Teutonic Knights studying at universities and men being recruited from 
universities.5? In the same way, the riding on one horse by two knights was 
forbidden, but permitted “when necessary,’ for example, when crossing a 
river.154 

The regulation of the conduct and behavior of the brothers changed rapidly 
from the first communities of the twelfth century to those of the fifteenth 
century, as can be seen from the statutes issued over time by the masters and 
general chapters. Thus, while the basic condition of each brother was to live 
with “water, bread, and humble dress,”!55 a problem emerged with regard to the 
use of spices,56 the wearing of eccentric long shoes and silk hats,!?” and the 
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use of certain colors.!5® Some brothers played unauthorized games, especially 
chess and tric-trac.5? Transgressions relating to sexuality seem to have been 
very frequent, and the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century statutes describe a 
great number of cases of financial misuse and usurpation.!69 

A large part of the statutes relate to the activities of the brothers outside the 
convent, in “non-monastic” circumstances; for example, during military expe- 
ditions and on battlefields.!6! This was surely very different from the regula- 
tions of other religious congregations. Each order had very precise criteria for 
the number and quality of the horses, the equipment and weapons supplied to 
the master, the marshal, the officers, and the knights and sergeants. On this 
point, the statutes underline the fact that animals and weapons did not belong 
to the knights, but to the order.6? These things were to be returned after the 
death of the user.!6? Several of the statutes forbade the excessive decoration of 
lances, shields, and other weapons. The military actions on the battlefield were 
also regulated with great detail, making these statutes extremely useful sourc- 
es for military history. 

Similarly interesting is the administration of the properties.!6* There were 
two basic areas, as can be seen in the Templar rule: therightto possess lands and 
persons, and the right to collect tithes.!® A series of arrangements handle the 
question of everyday housekeeping and the administration of estates and their 
assets. They stipulated that the commanders keep account registers and posses- 
sion lists,166 assert the inalienability of the lands of the orders,!®” and regulate 
the sending and receiving of money, horses, and products from the West.!68 The 
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local commanders, especially in the West, enjoyed a certain autonomy in the 
administration of properties, but had to respect certain basic conditions, like 
seeking the master's authorization to erect new stone buildings.!6? 

The local situation often necessitated a deviation from the general norm. 
There was a also a great difference between the different headquarters in the 
East and those in the western provinces, which sometimes had their own stat- 
utes.170 While the Templar retraits affirmed that only the official religious fes- 
tivities should be celebrated," the brothers in Europe also participated in 
other celebrations, for example the cult of Bevignate in Perugia, which was not 
recognized by the Church of Rome.!72 Local variations also appeared in other 
matters, such as the admission of women or the relations with the ecclesiasti- 
cal and lay powers. After the fall of Acre in 1291, when the military orders be- 
came essentially "European" institutions, a contrast can be observed between 
their headquarters - in Prussia, in Cyprus, in Rhodes - and the other locations. 
Striking is a unique feature of the Hospital order, formalized in 13017? that the 
brothers living in the headquarters could become commanders in the West, 
even without going there. This way of administering some of the local western 
commanderies, as if they were ecclesiastic benefices, is well documented in 
the Hospitaller sources, but has no equivalent in the Temple or the Teutonic 
order. The Templars preferred to manage their western estates through broth- 
ers qualified as sergeants, while the Teutonic Knights kept knights and priests 
in the most important commanderies. 

The practical spirit can be observed also in the statutes dealing with the is- 
sue of the relations with the surrounding world. As mentioned above, the or- 
ders had several lay associates, which, in some cases, formed small confraterni- 
ties with their own rules.!"^ There were lay servants and lay soldiers of different 
kinds. At the same time, the brothers themselves were frequently active out- 
side of their convent houses, and these outside activities were also subject to 
regulation. This can be found in the chapter of the Templar rule on "Brothers 
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Sent to Several Provinces,”!”5 which, although inspired by chapter 67 of the rule 
of Benedict, changes it consistently. The brothers had to behave as was becom- 
ing, defend the reputation of the order, avoid bad company, choose with care 
the places to spend the night, and so forth. Similar things are expressed in the 
Hospitaller rule,!76 with an additional obligation to avoid contact with women 
(taken from the rule of Augustine). These rules were adopted and developed in 
the Teutonic rule in the chapter on "Brothers on the Road."77 This chapter bor- 
rows from other Templar prohibitions, such as attending wedding ceremonies 
and feasts, becoming godfathers,!78 and conversing with the excommunicated. 
The Teutonic Knights also took from the Hospitallers the prohibition to be in 
the company of women, especially young women.!?? A time of rest was granted 
to those returning from travel. 

The statutes are also quite specific with regard to eating and drinking out- 
side the convent. Moderation was necessary, especially at a table with laymen: 
“Wine makes even the wise stumble.”!®° The Templars could drink wine out- 
side the convent only on two occasions: in the presence of a bishop and in the 
houses of the Hospital?! The Teutonic Knights followed the same rule on 
drinking in the presence of high prelates.!$? A very interesting illustration of 
the adaptation of the practical documents can be found in chapter 54 of the 
Templar Latin rule, which categorically forbids the brothers to have contact 
with the excommunicated.!8? This passage is radically transformed in the 
French version,*^ which exhorts Templar knights to visit excommunicated 
knights and to associate them with the order with the agreement of the local 
bishop. The Teutonic Knights resolved this issue by affirming that nobody was 
to have relations with the excommunicated "except in authorized cases."185 


8 Material Dimension 


The statutes of the military orders do not only present general rules of con- 
duct, but also concrete, practical directions, to be observed and applied 


175 TLR 61 and, with minor additions, TFR 24. 

176 HRule 4, “How the brethren have to go and stay.” 
177; TeutR28. 

178  TLR 70; TFR 55, although the knights could become so if the child's life was in danger. 
179 HRule 4; Hi300 17. 

180 Rule of Benedict 15,7; TLR 15. 

181 Vogel, Das Recht, 61. 

182  TeutL Ic. 

183 Rule of Benedict 26. 

184 TFR3. 

185 TeutR 28. 
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immediately. In this way, norms are “materialized” in various ways. As men- 
tioned above, the statutes are valuable sources especially for the history of war- 
fare and medicine. But the regulations also concern objects of everyday life as 
well as architecture and artworks. The great fortified convents in the Latin 
East, on the Iberian Peninsula, and in the Baltic, as well as the splendid icono- 
graphic programs in their churches in the West, thus embodied in various ways 
central spiritual ideas.!86 

Despite all building phases and local variations, there is acommon element 
to the architecture of all military orders. Their spaces were largely open and 
shared, in contrast, for example, to those of the Cistercians. Churches were 
open not only to familiars, but to all laymen. In many cases, local bishops ob- 
jected to this and threatened to limit the orders’ ecclesiastical and financial 
rights. The houses accommodated a significant number of laymen, servants in 
all shapes and forms. The orders also preached among the people in a way that 
anticipated the work of the mendicant orders. Processions held by the orders 
became particularly important, like those of the Holy Cross and the Corpus 
Domini.!8? The Templars and Hospitallers underlined their importance in 
their documents,!88 specifying, for example, how the brothers should walk and 
behave in order to preserve the order's prestige and good name.!9? 


9 Conclusion 


With regard to the historical dimension it must be noted that the major mili- 
tary orders arose in roughly the same timeframe but in different ways and 
stages. Consequently, their regulations as laid down in rules and customaries 
differ greatly in detail, while sharing a lot of basic elements. The military or- 
ders were regularly forced to adapt to changing political and internal circum- 
stances. While life dictated the further development of norms and regulations, 


186 There have been some unsuccessful attempts in the past to define a specific "art" or “archi- 
tecture” of the military orders: Niels von Holst, Der Deutsche Ritterorden und seine Bauten: 
Von Jerusalem bis Sevilla, von Thorn bis Narwa (Berlin: 1981); Gaetano Curzi, La pittura dei 
Templari (Cinisello Balsamo: 2002). More convincing are the essays in these recent collec- 
tions: Archaeology and Architecture of the Military Orders: New Studies, ed. Mathias Piana 
and Christer Carlsson (Farnham etc.: 2014); Images et ornements autour des ordres mili- 
taires au Moyen Age: Culture visuelle et culte des saints (France, Espagne du Nord et Italie), 
ed. Damien Carraz and Esther Dehoux (Toulouse: 2016). 

187 Jochen Schenk, “The Cult of the Cross in the Order of Temple,” in As Ordens Militares: 
Guerreiros, Cavaleiros. Actas do v1 Encontro sobre Ordens Militares, ed. Isabel C.F. Ferreira 
Fernandes (Palmela: 2012), 207-219. 

188  Higo! 4. 

189 TLR 61; TFR 24. 
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new articles and new paragraphs were added to the original legislative core. 
This ideological and communal basis reflected a shared origin and a basic 
knightly spirituality. The social dimension of these documents shows that dai- 
ly life required precise prescriptions with regard to the organizational struc- 
tures (chapters, regional units) as well as internal functions (offices) and social 
divisions (knights, priests, sergeants). These institutions were not elitist, but 
open to men of variegated social backgrounds and also welcoming of part-time 
members and familiars, both men and women. 

From the doctrinal point of view, it can be established that regulations were 
often based on pre-existing rules (of Benedict and Augustine) and statutes, 
complemented by many new regulations. There were differences between the 
Hospitallers (who more than the other orders dedicated themselves to the care 
of the sick and the poor), the Templars (whose statutes more than those of the 
others evolved around questions of organizational structure and hierarchy), 
and the Teutonic Knights (who distinguished themselves by their openness to 
the surrounding world). The spiritual dimension in all three orders further- 
more points to a great attention to matters of internal solidarity, combined 
with a flexibility that enabled religious and social interaction with lay people 
outside the order. The strong juridical dimension is evident from the highly 
detailed statutes of each order. The documents include lists of prescriptions as 
well as transgressions and punishments, usually in some way connected to the 
three vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience. The most important of the 
three is obedience, the least important chastity. The most practical are the 
stipulations that give members of the orders room for personal decision mak- 
ing and improvisation in the context of outside activities such as military expe- 
ditions and battles. The material dimension, finally, concerns regulations with 
regard to warfare, medicine, art, and architecture. In all these fields, deviations 
from the general norm and adaptations to regional, local, and historical speci- 
ficities can be observed. This makes general descriptions of the buildings and 
works of art of the military orders difficult. 

The statutes of the military orders focus on three main categories: hierarchi- 
cal obedience, solidarity between brothers, and relations with the surrounding 
world. The regulations are highly interesting theological and juridical elabora- 
tions with deep roots in the monastic tradition, but, at the same time, part of a 
corpus with unique features that reflect practical responses to religious and so- 
cial changes in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and beyond. The statutes 
of the military orders never completely lose their anachronistic imprecision, 
but always maintain their flexibility and efficacy in the face of new, often un- 
expected, developments. 
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CHAPTER 9 
The Dominican Constitutiones 


Gert Mebville 


1 Introduction 


The Dominicans had one goal - a propositum — which they attempted to pur- 
sue more determinedly, more rigidly and at the same time more meticulously 
than any other monastic association or order before them. This goal was the 
salvation of people’s souls by means of theologically schooled preaching. In 
order to achieve the greatest possible success in fulfilling their aim, they re- 
quired, for their communal life, a pragmatically orientated basis, all elements 
of which played a vital part in serving their goal. To this end the Dominicans 
sought to underpin their order with a “closed legal system.” This legal frame- 
work was to be distinctive in two ways: First, by allowing all areas of a function- 
ing organizational system to be comprehensively steered by unambiguous 
rules; yet, second, by enabling the community actively to field all changes orig- 
inating from outside the order and to transform them into controlled forces 
driving its own agenda. 

This type of “closed legal system” allowed its creators to proceed on the as- 
sumption that, due to its function as support for the propositum, this system 
possessed its own inherent justification. It had no need of any tradition itself 
and therefore no need to concern itself with the retrospective consideration of 
long-established customs in the way that was necessary when recording con- 
suetudines in descriptive, written text. The system gained its authority and va- 
lidity not from the continuous repetition of certain actions, but rather from 
the formative will of its creators, which linked its authority to an authored text 
which had been formally approved by the community. 

The Dominicans were attentive heirs to the experiences of the Cistercians, 
Premonstratensians and other orders during the century which had preceded 
them; and hence they were genuinely able, with a hitherto unachieved de- 
gree of rationality, to create a text that had the potential to give their “closed 
legal system” validity. After its initial versions they quickly removed the title 
Consuetudines — which was still widely used but no longer accurate - and went 
on to callit, as a mark of the order's abiding objectives, the Liber constitutionum. 
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2 The Legislative Path to the Constitutiones 


However, initially the chances of the small group round Dominic (Domingo de 
Guzman, 1170-1221) being able to develop into a proper order seemed very slim, 
despite their vaulting ambition.! In the Languedoc clerics had already been 
gathering round Dominic for several years in order to preach against the Ca- 
thars when in summer 1215 they were deployed by Fulco, bishop of Toulouse, to 
“wander round his diocese on foot and in evangelical poverty and to proclaim 
the word of the truth of the Gospels.” It was the explicit task of this group to 
eradicate “heretical perversities" and to teach the “foundations of the faith.”? In 
principle, Fulco had, with this measure, pre-empted what the Fourth Lateran 
Council would also demand in its tenth canon, De praedicatoribus instituendis: 
namely, better provision of the dioceses with trained preachers.? Although as- 
signing them an official task had already signified the first important step to- 
wards institutional recognition of this group, shortly afterwards they experi- 
enced, albeit temporarily, a severe setback. 

Fulco and Dominic travelled to Rome together for the beginning of the 
Fourth Lateran Council. "There they requested,” as Jordan of Saxony reports in 
his Libellus de principüs ordinis praedicatorum, “of Pope Innocent that he con- 
firm the order (ordinem [...] confirmari), which was to be known as that of the 
preachers (predicatorum) and was, in fact, to be precisely that" Jordan goes on: 
"After the Bishop of Rome had listened to this request he exhorted Brother 
Dominic to return to his brethren and, after considering the matter thoroughly 
as a group and with unanimous assent, to choose a rule that had already been 
approved (regulam approbatam). When this had taken place, he should return 
to the pope so that he might receive confirmation of all these matters (confir- 
mationem super omnibus).* 


1 For this period, see the "classical" works by Heribert C. Scheeben, Der heilige Dominikus 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: 1927); Pierre Mandonnet, Saint Dominique: L'idée, l'homme et l'oeuvre. 
Augmenté de notes et d'études critique par Marie-Humbert Vicaire (Paris: 1938); Marie-Hum- 
bert Vicaire, Histoire de saint Dominique, 2 vols. (Paris: 1957); William A. Hinnebusch, The 
History of the Dominican Order, vol. 1 (New York: 1966), 39-80; Domenico di Caleruega e la 
nascita dell'ordine dei frati predicatori. Atti del xLI Convegno storico internazionale, Todi, 10-12 
ottobre 2004 (Spoleto: 2005). See above all the nuanced studies by Simon Tugwell, “Notes on 
the Life of St. Dominic,’ Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 65 (1995): 5-169; 66 (1996): 5-200; 
67 (1997): 27-59; 68 (1998): 5-116; 73 (2003): 5-141. 

2 Monumenta diplomatica S. Dominici, ed. Vladimír J. Koudelka (Rome: 1966), 56—57 (no. 63). 
Conciliorum Oecumenicorum generalium decreta, ed. Giuseppe Alberigo and Alberto Melloni, 
vol. 2 (Turnhout: 2013), 172-173. 

4 Iordanus de Saxonia, Libellus de principiis Ordinis Praedicatorum, ed. Heribert C. Scheeben, 
Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum 16 (Rome: 1935), 3-88 (45-46). 
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Here we are dealing with statements which have already been written about 
and quarrelled over to an extraordinary extent in the historiography of the Do- 
minican order. Take, for example, the stances of Heribert Christian Scheeben, 
Marie-Humbert Vicaire, Simon Tugwell and most recently Achim Wesjohann,? 
all of whom in their different ways use the passage from Jordan in their search 
for an answer to the following question: what did Dominic really want to have 
reliably confirmed by Innocent 111; and to what extent, then, did the pope’s 
answer represent a bitter disappointment to Dominic — indeed, even the de- 
struction of his original plans? Or, by contrast, did it actually represent nothing 
less than the extremely positive act of really paving the way for the future 
order? 

Initially, at least, it looked as though every further development achieved 
independently by the group around Dominic might simply come to nothing, 
since the rebuff by the pope was very closely connected to a considerably more 
comprehensive curtailment of vaulting ambition in orders that were to be 
newly founded. Shortly after this interview, for instance, the Fourth Lateran 
Council decided on the following in Canon 13: “In order that too great a diver- 
sity of religious communities (religiones) does not lead to great confusion in 
God's church, we decidedly forbid the foundation of any new religio in future. 
Rather, every man who wishes to convert to a religio should select one of the 
approved religiones. Similarly, let whoever wishes to build a monastery (religi- 
osa domus) take over the rule (regula) and the specific legal status (institutio) 
of approved religious communities (religiones approbatae)"6 The problem 
which arose from this canon was not rooted solely in the general prohibition 
against creating new religiones, but in the injunction that when new religious 
foundations were being organized, they should avail themselves of the ap- 
proved rules and, to an even greater extent, of the institutio of recognized com- 
munities.’ Institutio or institutiones was the term already employed with in- 
creasing frequency and precision in the course of the twelfth century to 


5 Heribert C. Scheeben, “Dominikaner oder Innozentianer" Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 
9 (1939): 237-297; Marie-Humbert Vicaire, "L'Ordre de Saint Dominique en 1215,’ Archivum 
Fratrum Praedicatorum 54 (1984): 5-38; Tugwell, "Notes," Archivum 65, 23-35; Achim Wesjo- 
hann, Mendikantische Gründungserzühlungen im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert: Mythen als Element 
institutioneller Eigengeschichtsschreibung der mittelalterlichen Franziskaner, Dominikaner 
und Augustiner-Eremiten, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 49 (Berlin: 2012), 334-347. 

6 Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, ed. Alberigo and Melloni, 175. 

7 See Gert Melville, “... regulam et institutionem accipiat de religionibus approbatis: Kritische 
Bemerkungen zur Begrifflichkeit im Kanon 13 des 4. Laterankonzils, in The Fourth Lateran 
Council: Institutional Reform and Spiritual Renewal. Proceedings of the Conference Marking the 
Eight Hundredth Anniversary of the Council Organized by the Pontificio Comitato di Scienze 
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designate the entire individual collection of local, mainly customary law (ius 
proprium); of texts in which the propositum of a monastic community or the 
membership of an order found its normative expression (that is, collections of 
customs, definitions and statutes - among them, for example, also such funda- 
mental texts as the Carta caritatis of the Cistercians); and of privileges granted 
by popes, bishops or possibly even secular potentates. We are dealing with 
thoroughly diverse collections of texts, but they each belonged just to one par- 
ticular monastery, or one particular family of monasteries, or one particular 
order.’ Thus for new foundations only the path to legal affiliation with previ- 
ously approved communities was open and special paths of any sort were 
blocked. 

Jordan of Saxony reports that directly after Dominic's return he and his fra- 
tres adopted the rule of Augustine, an (this is stressed?) “excellent preacher" 
Basically, the choice of this rule was self-evident: about a hundred years earlier 
Norbert of Xanten had already made the same choice and similar mention of 
Augustine's achievements as a preacher.! Now, however, Augustine's rule was 
decisively declared to be the prerequisite for any sort of preaching activity, ac- 
tivity which had been stipulated as an objective in the document by Fulco 
mentioned above. In addition, the rule had been familiar to Dominic even as a 
Regular Canon; and, not least due to its openness regarding norms, the rule — 
as Humbert of Romans would later emphasize" — simply allowed for augmen- 
tation by supplementary and particularizing provisions, especially with regard 
to preaching. The fratres then took precisely this course: they not only intro- 
duced St. Augustine's rule (the Praeceptum) but also - as we learn from Jordan 
of Saxony!? - augmented it under the heading consuetudines by adding further 
regulations. Specifically, these concerned fasting, the type of bed, the use of 


Storiche (Rome, 15-17 October 2015), ed. Gert Melville and Johannes Helmrath (Affalter- 
bach: 2017), 275-288. 

8 Maria P. Alberzoni, “I nuovi Ordini, il rv concilio lateranense e i Mendicanti,’ in Domenico 
di Caleruega, 39-89 (77), finds the appropriate words for this: “Con institutio si indicava 
[...] la normativa specifica dei vari cenobi, o delle varie reti monastiche, cid che ne carat- 
terizzava effettivamente la fisionomia.” On developments in the twelfth century, see 
Jacques Dubois, “Les ordres religieux au x11° siècle selon la Curie romaine," Revue Bene- 
dictine 78 (1968): 283-309. 

9 Iordanus de Saxonia, Libellus, 46. 

10 Vita Norberti archiepiscopi Magdeburgensis, ed. Roger Wilmans, Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. Scriptores 12 (Hannover: 1856), 663—706 (683). 

11 Expositio regulae b. Augustini secundum b. Humbertum, magistrum Ordinis Fratrum Prae- 
dicatorum, in B. Humberti de Romanis quinti Praedicatorum magistri generalis opera de 
vita regulari, ed. Joachim J. Berthier, vol. 1 (Rome: 1889), 43-633 (51). 

12 Iordanus de Saxonia, Libellus, 46. 
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wool, et cetera, as well as the prohibition against all personal belongings. Thus 
right here, at the very beginning, the seed of a sheaf of special institutiones is 
planted. The brethren did, then, considerably more than Innocent 111 had in- 
structed them to do. Again in summer 1216 Bishop Fulco transferred to them 
the church of Saint-Romans in Toulouse; to it they attached a monastic build- 
ing, thereby founding a convent in a fixed location. 

It was with this package that, towards the end of 1216, Dominic once again 
approached the pope, this time Honorius 111; and he had much more to offer 
than a year previously: an approved rule, the institutiones arising from it and a 
fixed seat in the community. However, it was precisely what he had to offer that 
ran contrary to the norms established by the Fourth Lateran Council, which — 
as mentioned above — demanded the adoption of pre-existing and approved 
institutiones for new forms. Dominic made a supreme effort to overcome this 
obstacle and in the process encountered a thoroughly reasonable pope.!* 

Honorius III reacted to this situation with a remarkable degree of prudence 
by attempting to conceal what was offensively new behind traditional struc- 
tures, as it were, so that he could, from this starting point, in turn confirm 
these innovations. In a document dated 22 December 1216 he guaranteed the 
normative status of Saint-Romans but initially nothing more. He did so by 
having recourse to a curial form which began with the words Religiosam vitam 
and had hitherto also been used amongst the Cistercians, Premonstratensians, 
Carthusians and others.!® Probably the most important passage was the one 
which demanded the unbroken and eternal observance of the Ordo Canonicus 
"as is appropriate to God and the rule of Augustine, which was implemented 
in the entire Church.’ In this way the Saint-Romans community was commit- 
ted to the “clause de régularité"" which had been the absolute precondition 
for papal protection of monasteries since the twelfth century. However, it is 
striking that this is not followed by closer specification of the use of the rule. 
In the case of almost every other monastic community we find an addition of 
this type which makes precise distinctions. With the Premonstratensians, for 
example, the form runs as follows: “[...] order of canons as is appropriate to 


13 X Monumenta, ed. Koudelka, 68-69 (no. 73). 

14 For details, see Tugwell, “Notes,” Archivum 65, 35-53. 

15 Monumenta, ed. Koudelka, 71-75 (no. 77). 

16 For several forms, see Michael Tangl, Die päpstlichen Kanzleiordnungen von 1200-c. 1500 
(Innsbruck: 1894), 229-234, 239-241. Like the Bull issued in 1216, they all begin with the 
words: Religiosam vitam eligentibus apostolicum convenit adesse presidium, ne forte cuius- 
libet temeritatis incursus aut eos a proposito revocet aut robur, quod absit, sacre religionis 
infringat. In addition, their contents all exhibit the same sequence. 

17 Dubois, "Les ordres religieux.” 
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God and the rule of Augustine as well as to the institutio of the Premonstraten- 
sian brethren [...]."? In the wording for the fratres of Saint-Romans, it did not 
go beyond general observance of the Augustinian rule, as befitted every Regu- 
lar Canon. However, the pope himself then added further regulations by, quite 
simply, continuing to use the same form and rewriting or augmenting the in- 
dividual stipulations listed for all orders to suit the requirements of the group 
round Dominic; for example, regulations regarding pastoral care in the par- 
ishes, burial rights or the celebration of Mass during an interdict. Finally — and 
only towards the end of the document — he confirms (sancire and not confir- 
mare or approbare being the term used) not only, as on the other forms, the 
privileges and immunities, but also, in complete divergence from them, the 
rationabiles consuetudines which had been granted to the named church and 
hitherto been observed there. At precisely this point there follows — and it is, 
indeed, quite well concealed - the confirmation of specific institutiones! On 
the one hand, this could only mean the contents of Bishop Fulco’s document, 
which had peripatetic preaching at its center; on the other, however, it proba- 
bly also meant the additions to the rule of Augustine which are mentioned by 
Jordan. 

The next step was the document by Honorius 111 dated 21 January 1217.!9 
Thanks to personal intervention by Dominic, it contains, for the first time and 
not just on the part of Fulco but also of the pope, mention of “preachers (in the 
regions around Toulouse)” (predicatores) and not merely of preaching men 
(predicantes). Thus not only was the institutionalized function emphasized, as 
Gerald of Wales so astutely recognized,”° but above all an essential concern 
(propositum) of the now increasingly identifiable order was acknowledged by 
the Apostolic See. This was encapsulated in the phrase evangelizare verbum 
Domini (to proclaim the Word of God). Both things — organization and central 
spiritual idea taken together — represented, in an already complete form, the 


18 Tangl, Die päpstlichen Kanzleiordnungen, 233. 

19 Monumenta, ed. Koudelka, 78-79 (no. 79). On the coming about of this document, see 
Florent Cygler, “Zur Funktionalität der dominikanischen Verfassung im Mittelalter, in Die 
Bettelorden im Aufbau: Beiträge zu Institutionalisierungsprozessen im mittelalterlichen Re- 
ligiosentum, ed. Gert Melville and Jörg Oberste, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen ıı (Mün- 
ster: 1999), 385-428 (392-394). 

20 Thomae Cantipratani, Bonum universale de apibus, ed. Georgius Colvenerius (Douai: 
1627), 38-39, who very clearly highlights the distinction between the participle form of 
the verb “the preaching" (nomen verbale simul est personale) and the noun “the preachers" 
(nomen est proprie substantium). 
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semantic content of the term religio in the sense of a religious community.?! 
Nevertheless — barely a year after the Fourth Lateran Council - the term religio 
is not yet used here. That did not happen until the subsequent document, 
which was issued a year later on 1 February 1218.2 In my opinion, this docu- 
ment (and the duplicates issued soon thereafter) represents the decisive step 
towards public recognition of the new order in two ways. In this papal missive, 
prelates all round Christendom are exhorted to support the “brethren of the 
order of Preachers” (fratres Ordinis Predicatorum). This, then, burst open the 
hitherto narrow constraints of the diocese of Toulouse: Dominic’s “enterprise” 
became a universal one, encompassing the entire sphere of the church and 
recognized by the pope! There is, however, an additional point: For the first 
time there was talk of an Ordo Predicatorum in a legal sense, an order which 
constituted a useful religio. 

It had been a cautious road which had led to this precise result despite the 
restrictions of the Fourth Lateran Council, albeit one trodden very purpose- 
fully by Dominic.?? The pope had obviously been concerned to discuss the 
matter but to avoid the critical concepts. The decisive step was not taken until 
the above-mentioned letter from the pope to the prelates of the universal 
church - which, after all, came only two years and three months after the 
Council. Moreover, in it the original sphere of activity was officially exceeded 
and now there was talk of a specific ordo, a specific religio with its own proposi- 
tum which was intended to develop and expand through the whole of Chris- 
tendom and no longer merely within the diocese of Toulouse. 

For its stability as an institution the newly created order - particularly as it 
was one with such a decided propositum of saving souls through preaching — 
required the sort of provision which had meanwhile, in the course of the 
twelfth century, become standard for such religious confraternities. Alongside 
a judiciously balanced organization with the installation of a general chapter 
this meant, above all, the elaboration of a corpus of their own laws in the form 
of statutes.?4 


21 See Melville, “... regulam et institutionem," 280-282, who briefly discusses the different 
uses of the concept religio, especially with reference to religious communities and sup- 
ported by primary sources. 

22 Monumenta, ed. Koudelka, 86-87 (no. 86); see Cygler, "Zur Funktionalität,” 394-396. 

23 For a summarizing overview of Dominic's dynamic actions, see Gert Melville, The World 
of Medieval Monasticism: Its History and Form of Life (Collegeville: 2016), 234—238. 

24 Melville, The World, 146-157. 
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3 The Establishment of the Constitutiones 


It was probably necessary for the Dominicans to go through the period (de- 
scribed above) in which they were successful in asserting themselves, since it 
helped them to gain the high level of self-confidence which enabled them, ina 
very short time, to create their own, equal-ranking body of law from the little 
which - as we have seen - had been established as normative since 1216. Work 
on this task gained pace, so to speak, when the first general chapter of the new 
order was held in Bologna in 1220. Besides the commitment to the renuncia- 
tion of possessions and revenue, resolutions were passed there on — as Jordan 
of Saxony puts it — “many other matters which are heeded to this day.’25 This 
indication, although so brief and lacking in content, marks the beginning of an 
enterprise at the end of which stands a body of law which, initially and for a 
brief period, was called the Liber consuetudinem and then, more lastingly, was 
known as the Constitutiones. Legally, it represented by far the most progressive, 
and methodologically best elaborated, body of law of the age.?® 

In 1228, the seventh year after the death of Dominic, a so-called capitulum 
generalissimum took place in Paris which included both the twelve provincial 
superiors (as noted; later known as prelati) and also two definitors from every 
province, simple confréres chosen by election (later known as subditi). A most 
revealing report about the activities of this council has been preserved which 
is prefixed to the evolving body of law as its preamble.?” 

The report records that all brethren in the order conferred full powers (po- 
testas plenaria) on those present, namely that everything which they resolved, 


25 Iordanus de Saxonia, Libellus, 67. "This day" probably refers to the year 1233, when Jordan 
completed the final revision of his text. However, that means he undertook his retrospec- 
tive ata time when the Capitulum Generalissimum of 1228, with its substantial revision of 
the body of laws (see below), had already taken place. 

26 This statement might refer to both the structure of the Dominican legal corpus itself and 
the organizational system of the structures of the Dominican constitution, which can 
only be discussed indirectly here. On the central ideas of the constitutional structures, see 
Gert Melville, "System Rationality and the Dominican Success in the Middle Ages,’ in 
Franciscan Organisation in the Mendicant Context: Formal and Informal Structures of the 
Friars’ Lives and Ministry in the Middle Ages, ed. Michael Robson and Jens Röhrkasten, Vita 
Regularis. Abhandlungen 44 (Berlin: 2010), 377-388. An uncommonly detailed account of 
the construction of the constitutional structures is given by Simon Tugwell, “The Evolu- 
tion of Dominican Structures of Government,’ Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 69 
(1999): 5-60; 70 (2000): 5-109; 71 (2001): 5-182; 72 (2005): 29-79. 

27 De oudste constituties van de dominikanen, ed. Antoninus H. Thomas (Louvain: 1965), 
309-310. 
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added or altered should thenceforth count as fixed and permanent and might 
not be changed by any other general chapter. Accordingly, they drew up cer- 
tain constitutions and inserted them, as it says, in the appropriate place 
amongst those already in existence. Thus even before 1228 a randomly orga- 
nized system of codification was already in existence and was continuously 
worked on. Furthermore, in a decided form of legislative self-commitment 
they took the completely innovative step of determining on a remarkable 
method of evaluating legal propositions. They distinguished between three de- 
grees of variability in their law: (1) The exclusion of any type of alteration; (2) 
The possibility of alteration by a capitulum generalissimum alone; (3) The pos- 
sibility of alteration through the resolution of three successive, regular, general 
chapters. The first set included regulations about the lack of possessions, the 
prohibition against the appeal to higher instances and the command not to 
subject the other group (definitors versus provincial superiors) to prejudica- 
tion, but rather to prevent this in advance through the sequence of three gen- 
eral chapters with rotating composition.?? The second set included the prohi- 
bition against riding, against carrying money on one's person and against 
eating meat (except during times of illness). The third set included all other 
regulations, which naturally affected by far the largest number of norms. 

This depiction of the events in 1228 has come down to us only in a single 
codex?? which, moreover, reproduces a later state of this body of laws - namely 
that of 1236, when a capitulum generalissimum again took place in Paris.?? Thus 
there is no evidence for the date on which the preamble was actually prefixed 
to the entire text. However, we can assume that this happened at a relatively 
early stage, possibly already in 1228.?! This could also be the case with the pro- 
logue to the entire body of laws, which came after the preamble. 

This prologue?? begins with a lengthy passage derived verbatim from the 
prologue of the Premonstratensian statutes (beginning with a version which 
originated in the middle of the twelfth century). It deals with the issue that all 
brethren, who did, after all, live according to one rule and one set of vows, 
ought to fit a uniform mold, both inwardly and outwardly. Furthermore, it also 


28 See below for a full account. 

29 A miscellany manuscript from the convent of Rodez (Dép. Aveyron), today in the Central 
Archive of the Dominican order in Rome, shelfmark Cod. xiv A 4. See the detailed de- 
scription by Dominikus M. Planzer, “De codice Ruthenensi miscellaneo in tabulario Ordi- 
nis Praedicatorum asservato,” Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 5 (1935): 5-123. 

30 The records of which are in the Acta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Praedicatorum, ed. 
Benedictus M. Reichert, vol. 1 (Rome: 1898), 6-10. 

31 See Tugwell, "The Evolution,” Archivum 70, 15. 

32 De oudste constituties, ed. Thomas, 311-312. 
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goes into the fact that while the guidelines for monastic life had to be written 
down in order to aid better memorization, none of them might be altered, 
supplemented or abbreviated without authorization. Following this, and using 
its own form of words, the prologue goes into the law of dispensation, the pro- 
positum of serving one’s neighbor and the question of fault on violation of the 
Constitutiones (we shall return to this subject); and the structure of the entire 
following text, which is divided into two distinctions, is briefly introduced. 
The state of the text of 1236 seemed, for the time being, to offer a service- 
able system of both those norms of behavior which pertained in the every- 
day life of the monastery (distinctio 1) — “during the day, during the night, 
regarding the novices, the sick, those who have been bled, as well as silence 
and transgressions”??- and the organization of the entire order (distinctio 11).9* 
However, this compilation of the laws of the order was obviously inadequate 
for its practical needs. As early as the general chapter in 1239, and then at both 
subsequent ones, the agenda included a “correction,” a “reorganization” and an 
“addition” (correctio et ordinacio et addicio) to the text, which were then 
approved.?5 An anonymous author from the 1260s provides closer clarification 
of the background to this issue when he broaches the subject of the third mas- 
ter general of the order, Raimund de Pefiaforte [Raymond of Penyafort]: “By 
dint of his diligence our Constituciones were, with the help of certain sub-clas- 
sifications and titles, cast in an appropriate form, one in which they still exist 
today; they had previously been administered in an extremely muddled 
manner.?6 Raimund was one of the greatest legal scholars in the Middle Ages, 
who had been commissioned by the pope to codify the collection of decretals 
(Liber extra). His achievement consisted, on the one hand, in constructing a 
form of the text that was legally and logically more consistent than its earlier 
states had been; and, on the other, in a certain purging of this body of laws. 
Five titles were omitted from the first distinction, from the second even as 
many as twenty-two, all of them the result of addenda which had simply been 
inserted over at least twenty years. Raimund’s version remained in force into 


33 De oudste constituties, ed. Thomas, 312. 

34 The distinctio 11 has recently been re-edited, in a form which allows precise recognition of 
the chronological development of the text, by Tugwell, “The Evolution,” Archivum 71, 
160-182. 

35 Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, 1, 13, 18. 

36 X Anonymus, Chronica Ordinis, in Monumenta Ordinis Praedicatorum, ed. Benedictus Maria 
Reichert, vol. 1 (Rome: 1896), 321—338 (331): Per eius eciam diligenciam constituciones nos- 
tre redactae sunt ad formam debitam sub certis distinctionibus et titulis, in qua sunt hodie, 
que sub multa confusione antea habebantur. 
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the twentieth century.?” As will be demonstrated, it kept varying the wording 
of its regulations incessantly, whereas the organization of its contents re- 
mained unaltered - indeed, it became a quasi-frozen textual grid which it was 
not permitted to fracture. We shall return to the consequences of this state of 
affairs below. 

Amongst the most striking deletions by Raimund was the elimination of the 
preamble, its narrative having performed its task of legitimization. Hence- 
forth, the Constitutiones (as they were now officially called) began with the 
above-mentioned prologue®® - that is, with the passages of Premonstratensian 
text which dealt with uniformity, with the textualization of norms and with 
the propositum of the order and which were, as in the first version of 1236, aug- 
mented by the question of the fault incurred on their violation. The duty to 
submit changes to three alternating general chapters was also appended from 
the preamble. All the order’s axiomatic, fundamental principles were present- 
ed lucidly and precisely. 

The bi-partite structure was retained. It affected, on the one hand, the norms 
of monastic behavior as well as the apportioning of fault in the case of viola- 
tions and, on the other, the organization of the order. According to the brief 
table of contents?? attached to the Constitutiones, the document dealt in detail 
with: 

Distinction I: 
Divine office - (liturgical) obeisances - intercessionary prayers for the dead — 
fasting - food - collatio — the sick (brethren) — blood-letting - beds — clothing — 
shaving — silence — postulants — novices and their instruction — profession — 
mild fault - serious fault — more serious fault — most serious fault — apostates 
Distinction II: 
Houses left to the order and houses to be built — election of the conventual 
prior and installation of the subprior — election of the provincial superior — 
election of the master (of the order) — election of the definitors of the provin- 
cial and general chapters - daily chapter (in the convent) - provincial chapter — 
general chapter — solemn conducting of the (general) chapter — capitulum 
generalissimum — visitators — preachers - travelers — students — conversi 


37  Thetextcan be found in Raymond Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions des Frères Prêcheurs 
dans la rédaction de s. Raymond de Pefiafort (1241), Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 18 
(1948): 5-68. 

38  Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,’ 29-30. 

39  Creytens (ed.), "Les constitutions,” 30. 
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4 The Authority of the Constitutiones 


It was the entire community of the Dominican order itself which had granted 
the Constitutiones authority and had done so on the basis of their own law.^? 
The preamble had talked about a consensual act, one based on their full power 
to take decisions (a power they had assigned to themselves) and intended to 
provide the community with norms to be followed absolutely. The text, which 
had developed under these preconditions over a considerable number of years, 
pointed to the prospect of an ordered future, a future which might prompt 
expectations of a communal life which was methodically organized even 
across the distances of time and space and for which everyone was to be re- 
sponsible. Thus the text embodied the central ideas of the community, ideas 
which provided that community with a sense of identity; and it therefore pos- 
sessed a symbolic force which was intensely integrative in its impact.*! 

The text contained a number of written formulations which were intended 
to carry authority in the future; these had thus to present themselves as aiming 
to facilitate action that was both targeted and uniform in any future situation 
which required decisions to be made. This meant that the stated norms could 
not refer to exemplary cases in the sense of case law, but had to achieve a high 
degree of abstract formality in the shape of “hypothetical, general” legal propo- 
sitions, a formality which would in future permit, in all places, at all times and 
in the same way, all relevant incidents to be subsumed, step-by-step, to pre- 
scribed criteria or to take their direction from them. It is, therefore, under- 
standable that most propositions are in the future tense.*? 

In the process, the complexity of future action had, on the one hand, to 
be considerably reduced; and, at the same time, to be subdivided into a cata- 
logue of distinctions between various circumstances in order to make it pos- 
sible to list a legally relevant incident at all. To cite just one model instruction 


40 Onthis principle, see Gert Melville, “Ordensstatuten und allgemeines Kirchenrecht: Eine 
Skizze zum 12./13. Jahrhundert,” in Proceedings of the gth International Congress of Medi- 
eval Canon Law, ed. Peter Landau and Jörg Müller, Monumenta Iuris Canonici, Series C: 
Subsidia 10 (Vatican City: 1997), 691-712. 

41 See Florent Cygler, “Zur institutionellen Symbolizitát der dominikanischen Verfassung: 
Versuch einer Deutung," in Institutionalität und Symbolisierung: Verstetigungen kultureller 
Ordnungsmuster in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, ed. Gert Melville (Cologne: 2001), 
409—423. 

42  Onthis normative presentation, which was, of course, valid for all statutory texts of that 
period, see Gert Melville, "Zur Funktion der Schriftlichkeit im institutionellen Gefüge 
mittelalterlicher Orden,’ Frühmittelalterliche Studien 25 (1991): 391-417. 
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concerning the lodging of pertinent circumstances: “The visitators are to re- 
port to the general or provincial chapter about the brethren whose behavior 
they have inspected, namely about whether they maintained peace, whether 
they applied themselves to their studies diligently, whether they were zealous 
in preaching their sermons, what sort of reputation they enjoyed, what reve- 
nue they brought in and whether they maintained order in their diet as well as 
their clothing and in other matters according to the wording of the normative 
texts.’43 This sort of catalogue, which narrowed down the range of possible be- 
havior to a small number of situations, facilitated the routine of an inspection 
process that was continually repeated. 

On the other hand, it was necessary to have precise instructions regarding 
the monks’ duties which gave the normative guidelines a claim to authority 
when they had a bearing purely on potential future events. When the statute 
was incorporated, this claim did not have to be based on experience but could 
be the result of purely rational considerations. To aid enforcement, such regu- 
lations were usually reinforced by the threat of punishment, as in this example: 
“Under the virtue of obedience and under pain of excommunication we strict- 
ly forbid that any one of our brethren should in the future strive, or take action 
to achieve, that the care for or protection of nuns or any women should be 
entrusted to our brethren.”** Apart from the imperative and the verb “decree/ 
determine” (statuere), the grammatical mood in Latin is above all the jussive or 
hortative subjunctive in conjunction with verbs of execution in the future. An 
example is found in a phrase about installing a subprior in office: “However, 
following the advice of prudent brethren the conventual prior is to install (in- 
stituat; present subjunctive) a subprior whose office it will be (erit; future) to 
use vigilance towards and take care of the convent and to apprehend delin- 
quents [...]."^5 

In order to fully realize the memory function of the written text — a function 
which actually made communication possible at all in changing times and re- 
gions and was thus able to stabilize norms — rigorous attention had to be paid 
to the lasting authenticity of the precisely formulated and exactly defined 
wording of the Constitutiones. This, for example, when the dramatis personae, 
the place, and the prerequisites for action are precisely determined, as in the 
following: “We decree that, after the completion of a painstaking investigation, 


43 . Creytens (ed.), "Les constitutions,’ 62-63. 

44  Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,” 48. 

45 . Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,’ 49: Prior autem conventualis de consilio discretorum 
fratrum instituat subpriorem, cuius officium erit habere diligentiam circa conventum et 
curam, et corripere deliquentes [...]. 
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a provincial superior is to be confirmed in or deposed from office at a general 
chapter made up of the master of the order and the definitors.”*6 Here every 
word counted since each phrase was legally relevant. 

The section of the prologue taken over from the Premonstratensians dem- 
onstrates this memory function quite aptly when it says: “Because in truth 
what is to be done can be observed so much more fittingly and completely 
when it is put down in writing [...].” Nonetheless, it is also clearly stressed that 
the authority of the text could, however, only be preserved if it were protected 
from unauthorized access: “To alter, add or reduce anything of his own volition 
is not permitted to anyone.”* As demonstrated by (amongst other things) this 
adoption of a Premonstratensian text, this approach had basically been stan- 
dard practice in the legal statutes of all orders for just under a century already.*® 
However, in the way they handled this legacy the Dominicans proved them- 
selves to be unrivalled virtuosos in such matters as well. 

The statutory local, customary law (ius proprium) of the orders was always 
dependent on the normative spectrum of their respective rules — if a rule even 
existed and basic statutes had not replaced a rule from the very beginning, as, 
for example, with the Carthusians* or the congregation at Fontevraud.5° The 
Dominicans, too, acknowledged the key position of their Augustinian rule, as 
is, once again, evident from the passage of Premonstratensian text incorpo- 
rated into the prologue. There (as discussed above) it very decidedly states: 
“Because we are commanded by the provision of the rule to place our heart 
and soul in the Lord, it is right that we, who live according to one rule and one 
set of monastic vows, are found uniform in the observance of the canonical life 
of the order, so that outer uniformity (uniformitas), which is served through 
customs, might foster inner uniformity (unitas), which should be served in our 


46 . Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,” 51. 

47  Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,” 29. 

48 For an overview, see Gert Melville, “Regeln — Consuetudines - Texte — Statuten. Posi- 
tionen für eine Typologie des normativen Schrifttums religiöser Gemeinschaften im Mit- 
telalter in Regulae - Consuetudines - Statuta: Studi sulle fonti normative degli ordini reli- 
giosi nei secoli centrali del Medioevo (Bari/Noci/Lecce, 26-27 ottobre 2002 / Castiglione delle 
Stiviere, 23-24 maggio 2003), ed. Cristina Andenna and Gert Melville, Vita Regularis. Ab- 
handlungen 25 (Münster: 2005), 5-38. 

49 See Florent Cygler, “Vom ‘Wort’ Brunos zum gesatzten Recht der Statuten über die ‘Con- 
suetudines Guigonis. Propositum und Institutionalisierung im Spiegel der kartáusischen 
Ordensschriftlichkeit (11.-14. Jahrhundert)" in Schriftlichkeit und Lebenspraxis im Mittelal- 
ter: Erfassen, Bewahren, Verändern, ed. Hagen Keller et al. (München: 1999), 95-110. 

50  SeeJacquesDalarun, “Les plus anciens statuts de Fontevraud,” in Robert dArbrissel et la vie 
religieuse dans l'ouest de la France, ed. Jacques Dalarun (Turnhout: 2004), 139-172. 
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hearts.’>! However, in practice the normative force of the Constitutiones far 
outweighed that of the rule. Humbert de Romans, who led the order as fifth 
master general from 1254 until 1263, even felt himself obliged to write a com- 
mentary on the Augustinian rule. In its prologue he expressed his fear of the 
unpopularity of the rule within the order and announced he would demon- 
strate “in which way the customs of the Dominican brethren (mores Fratrum 
Praedicatorum) had been derived from the rule.” 

It was also practical considerations which prompted the Dominicans to 
prise open slightly the practice of deducing human norms from divine law, a 
process intended to legitimize them. They did so when they determined that a 
violation of the regulations in the Constitutiones did not represent a sin. Ac- 
cordingly, it says in the prologue to Raymond's version, or even already in the 
earlier version: "We desire and declare that our Constitutiones should not 
oblige us to fault but only to punishment - unless a violation should occur out 
of contempt and intent.”53 This separation of fault and punishment signifies 
that a violation of the Constitutiones did not constitute a sin but, on the con- 
trary, incurred only a punishment imposed by the order. Here French scholar- 
ship is right to speak of a “loi purement penale.’°* Basically, this corresponded 
avant la lettre to the modern separation of morality and law. In the form trans- 
mitted here, the motive for introducing this principle was Dominic's express 
wish to liberate the brethren from unnecessary scruples of conscience. How- 
ever, this pax conscientiarum, this peace of an individual conscience (as Hum- 
bert de Romans later commented?®) in turn served the entire order and kept it 
capable of functioning. Seen from the perspective of legal history, this detach- 
ment of the law created by humans from divine law was a sensational step,°® 


51 Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,’ 29. 

52 Expositio regulae b. Augustini, 43. See Florent Cygler and Gert Melville, “Augustinusregel 
und dominikanische Konstitutionen aus der Sicht Humberts de Romanis," in Regula 
Sancti Augustini: Normative Grundlage differenter Verbünde im Mittelalter, ed. Gert Mel- 
ville and Anne Müller (Paring: 2002), 419-454. 

53 De oudste constituties, ed. Thomas, 312; Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,” 29. 

54  Cygler, “Zur Funktionalität,’ 405-410; Florent Cygler, “Une nouvelle conception de la cul- 
pabilité chez les réguliers: Humbert de Romans, les Dominicains et le ‘principe de la loi 
purement pénale au xi11* siècle,” in La culpabilité. Actes des xx* Journées d'Histoire du 
Droit (Limoges: 2001), 387-401. 

55 Expositio magistri Humberti super constitutiones Fratrum Praedicatorum, in B. Humberti 
de Romanis quinti Praedicatorum magistri generalis opera de vita regulari, ed. Joachim J. 
Berthier, vol. 2 (Rome: 1889), 1-178 (46, 48-49). 

56 Also to be assessed in this way if — as Gilles Gerard Meersseman assumes - this principle 
was taken over by confraternities from the lay (!) milieu of the towns, since the Domini- 
cans, as religious who had made profession, had a completely different status in canon 
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since it bestowed an almost autonomous status on the worldly pragmatism of 
monastic conduct and especially on the drafting of its organization.5” 

The possibility of dispensation from the regulations listed in the Constitutio- 
nes was introduced as a central element of day-to-day management, also in 
order to strengthen the position of individual members of the order and there- 
by to promote achievement of the order's goals.5? The dispensation — actually 
an old legal institution of the church®? - had acquired a very particular charac- 
ter under the Dominicans. By no means did its innovative features relate only 
to its broad scope, which included the possible exemption from the obligation 
to fast, from the chapter of faults, from communal meals, and so forth. This was 
certainly regarded as extraordinary. For example, as early as 1229 Jordan of Sax- 
ony, Dominic's immediate successor as leader of the order, highlighted, even 
rather critically, that nothing could be found in the Constitutiones that was so 
grave that no dispensation was granted.9? In the meantime, innovation also 
affected the function of a dispensation. The prologue says: “Nevertheless, in his 
convent the prelate has full authority on occasion to grant dispensation to the 
brethren if this seems useful to him, especially in matters which appear to hin- 
der study or preaching or the salvation of the soul, since from the very begin- 
ning our order has been known for having been founded especially for preach- 
ing and the salvation of the soul, and our studies must be directed mainly and 
zealously towards benefitting the souls of our neighbors.”* Thus within the 
framework of, so to speak, a “spirituality of pragmatism,’ the realization of the 


law. See Gilles G. Meersseman, “La loi purement pénale d’apres les statuts des confreries 
médiévales,” in Melanges Joseph de Ghellinck, vol. 2 (Gembloux: 1951), 975-1002. 

57 For example, in the words of the Dominican Humbert de Romans, the commentator on 
the constitutions of his order, this ordered that God’s Commandments be firmly fixed in 
top place; then the laws of the church or the popes were to be followed; after them came 
the rules of Augustine, Benedict or others; and finally, in bottom place, the legal statutes 
of the individual orders. See Expositio magistri Humberti, ed. Berthier, 16. Nevertheless, 
the legal statutes were given legal priority in the practical day-to-day life of the orders, 
with the result that the canon lawyers were forced to observe, with some bafflement, that 
more information about the status of an order could be gleaned from these statutes than 
from canon law. See Hostiensis, Summa aurea (Lyon: 1537; repr. Aalen: 1962), f. 178v; Gof- 
fredus da Trani, Summa super titulis decretalium (Lyon: 1519; repr. Aalen: 1992), f. 154v. 

58 De oudste constituties, ed. Thomas, 311; Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,” 29. See also Cy- 
gler, “Zur Funktionalität,” 400-405. 

59 See Josephus Brys, De dispensatione in iure canonico praesertim apud decretistas et decre- 
talistas usque ad medium saeculum decimum quartum (Bruges: 1925). 

60 Beati Jordani de Saxonia, Epistulae, in Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum, ed. 
Angelus Walz, vol. 23 (Rome: 1951), 56. 

61 De oudste constituties, ed. Thomas, 311; Creytens (ed.), "Les constitutions,” 29. 
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propositum occupied first place.9? In this way, for example, a preacher prepar- 
ing for his work was relieved of the obligation to participate in the shared daily 
rhythm of his convent community; or the prohibition against reading heretical 
books was lifted because he needed them in order to combat their contents. 
Within this structure, the particular possibility of dispensation lost its usual 
reference to concrete individual cases; here it is connected in a general way to 
the systemic needs of certain officeholders. 

The precision of the verbal authority embedded in the text of the Constitu- 
tiones through the will of the legislator could, in turn, with very few, precisely 
defined exceptions be replaced by the legislator with the precision of new 
forms of verbal authority (as will be demonstrated below). The text was, ac- 
cordingly, not even bound to any more widely established criterion for sin 
which transcended the institution; rather, violation of its commandments re- 
mained in the secular immanence of institutional punishment. This anchoring 
of authority — which did not, however, mitigate any of its inherent severity — 
was complemented by the possibility of dispensation within the framework of 
competences which, similarly, had only an institutional character. 


5 Practical Dealings with the Constitutiones 


In the days of the early Dominicans the idea existed from the very beginning 
that an institutional association such as, precisely, a religious order enjoyed 
the sovereignty to establish its own laws by means of consensus. The Cister- 
cians, and after them the Premonstratensians, were the trailblazers and, for the 
Dominicans, probably also the models for this idea. Right from the outset this 
legal sovereignty also included permission to alter, repeal or create anew its 
independently statuted law. The Cistercians even viewed such flexible treat- 
ment of the created norms as the best guarantee of preserving their proposi- 
tum across the mutability of the ages.9? On this level, too, the Dominicans were 
shrewd heirs to their predecessors’ experience. With their Constitutiones they 
created a body of law that had two distinct features: on the one hand it 


62 Melville, The World, 247-248. 

63 See the wording in the Carta caritatis prior, the Cistercians' normative foundation text, on 
the activity of their general chapter: “There they [viz., the abbots of all monasteries] 
speak about the salvation of souls and issue directives when something needs to be im- 
proved or increased with regard to the observance of the holy rule or of the regulations of 
the order [...].” Narrative and Legislative Texts from Early Citeaux, ed. and trans. Chrysogo- 
nus Waddel, Citeaux. Commentarii Cistercienses. Studia et Documenta g (Citeaux: 1999), 
278. 
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possessed (as noted above) in the sequence of the two distinctions and their 
chapters a quasi-frozen textual grid which might not be altered; on the other 
hand, its contents could be, and were, subject to continuous alteration. A sin- 
gular interweaving of fixed and fluid was evident here, one which was typical 
of the Dominicans’ entire organizational structure.®* 

According to the will of the “fathers” of the Constitutiones, two successive 
annual general chapters were made up of simple brethren (subditi, in the ter- 
minology of the order) who had been selected as definitors at the provincial 
chapters; then, at its third session, it was made up of the provincial superiors 
(the prelati). Regardless of when it was initiated, any amendment to the Consti- 
tutiones thenceforth required complete passage through an entire cycle of gen- 
eral chapters in the form of three readings, inchoatio, approbatio and confirma- 
tio, so that the constant cooperation of both groups was guaranteed.95 To give 
the order some stability, reliance was placed on the responsible involvement of 
all its members (at least those represented by delegation), although such in- 
volvement did not preclude the possibility of rejecting any initiatives to amend 
the Constitutiones. However, at the same time the prohibition against mutual 
prejudication had to be, from the very beginning and with logical consistency, 
elevated to the status of an absolute law. One may certainly agree with Léo 
Moulin, who, when confronted by the elaborate "organisation capitulaire" of 
the Dominicans, says: “Il est inutile de faire marquer à quel point elle l'emporte, 
en complexité, en régularité et en efficacité sur les institutions civiles, encore 
bien embryonnaires, de cette époque."66 

Nevertheless, the Dominicans' apparently so perfect organizational abilities 
were confronted by distinct challenges to their resilience. These had less to do 
with their practical efficiency, as according to all historical evidence the Do- 
minicans had mastered the art of flexible pragmatism far too well for that. 
Rather, such challenges were rooted in issues of legislative competence and 
the safeguarding of authority at the level of the judicial system, a level which 


64 Gert Melville, "The Fixed and the Fluid: Observations on the Rational Bases of Dominican 
Constitution and Organization in the Middle Ages,” in Making and Breaking the Rules: 
Discussion, Implementation, and Consequences of Dominican Legislation, ed. Cornelia 
Linde (Oxford: 2018), 19-36. 

65 De oudste constituties, ed. Thomas, 344. See also Georgina R. Galbraith, The Constitution of 
the Dominican Order, 1216 to 1360 (Manchester: 1925), 85-109; Albert Gauthier, “Le pouvoir 
législatif dans l'Ordre des Frères Prêcheurs,” Studia Canonica 3 (1969): 277-318; 4 (1970): 
79-132. 

66 Léo Moulin, “Le pluricameralisme dans l'Ordre des Frères Prêcheurs,” Res publica 2 (1960): 
50-66 (54). Moreover, the fact should not be overlooked that judicial tasks were assigned 
to the general chapter - which was equipped with plena potestas - in its function as the 
order’s highest court. See Galbraith, The Constitution, 104-105. 
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the order, in its striving for a system of norms which provided it with an ade- 
quate foundation, had designed itself with remarkable rigor. 

Thus even in the early constitutions it says verbatim, under the heading “On 
the Avoidance of Prejudication”: “And in order to avoid a multitude of constitu- 
tions, we forbid anything to be determined in future unless it has been ap- 
proved by two [general] chapters in succession. Then it will be confirmed or 
discarded by the third chapter - either by the provincial superiors or by other 
definitors."5" The proviso that amendments to the law should be discussed 
three times applied not only to the prohibition against mutual prejudication 
on the part of the two groups concerned, but also to the avoidance of an exces- 
sive production of norms. Some decades later Humbert de Romans again high- 
lighted the benefit which derived from this stipulation in his commentary on 
the Constitutiones, but also added that the three readings in particular contrib- 
uted to the achievement of a greater potential to differentiate (discretio), since 
whatever was scrutinized over the lengthy period of time necessary for several 
discussions (collationes), and with the participation of a greater number of 
decision-makers, was also debated more thoroughly.98 

In this sense he endorsed the regulation, which in the meantime was also 
strictly obeyed, that the entitlement to add to or amend the statutes of the 
constitutions lay solely and alone with the general chapter as the common 
chapter of the order (commune capitulum Ordinis), whose task it was to ensure 
the common good of the order (commune bonum Ordinis).9? However, the as- 
pect mentioned here (viz., the congruence of the commune bonum and the 
commune capitulum of the order) was, in turn, to be seen in conjunction with 
a further principle: as explained by Humbert, there should not be any constitu- 
tions individually adopted as statutes by the general chapters or any that were, 
from the very beginning, adopted only temporarily. Rather, two guidelines 
were in effect. The first said: "However, a constitution should never be adopted 
as a statute unless it is in line with the good of the entire order" The second 
stipulated: “It is not appropriate to draw up constitutions governing things 
which are of use to the entire order for a limited period only and cannot be 
upheld permanently"7? Consequently, it ultimately says that the title constitu- 
tio might only be given to something recorded in writing in the Liber 
constitutionum," since it was this very work that was, purely and simply, alone 


67 De oudste constituties, ed. Thomas, 34; Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,” 29. 

68 Expositio magistri Humberti, ed. Berthier, 57-59. 

69 Expositio magistri Humberti, ed. Berthier, 59. 

70 Expositio magistri Humberti, ed. Berthier, 57. 

71 Expositio magistri Humberti, ed. Berthier, 60, with the subsequent elucidation: Nec hujus- 
modi constitutiones particulares prohibentur sic fieri ab ista constitutione, quia ista consti- 
tutio non loquitur nisi de communibus constitutionibus totius Ordinis. 
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regarded as the foundation of the whole order, not just in an instrumental but 
(as already emphasized here) in a symbolic sense as well. 

The order went to great lengths to ensure the distribution of this status en- 
joyed by the Constitutiones. This gave rise to the following consequence for the 
work of the general chapter: the updating of the law had to be identical with 
any direct interventions in the existing status and validity of the text. In other 
words, it had to be a matter of directly rewording the textual formulations cur- 
rent at any given time. 

The Dominicans developed a remarkable perfection in this regard, as the 
following example demonstrates. In the text of the Constitutiones, the wording 
at the beginning of the section entitled De electione prioris conventualis origi- 
nally read:?? 


Priores conventuales a suis conventibus secundum formam canonicam eli- 
gantur, et a priore provinciali, si ei visum fuerit, confirmentur, sine cuius li- 
centia de alio conventu eligendi non habeant potestatem. 


The general chapter of 1240 then initiated (inchoatio) the following amend- 
ment in the form of a supplement under the heading addatur: 


Ubi dicitur in constitucione de priore conventuali eligendo. secundum for- 
mam canonicam eligatur [sic]. addatur. videlicet a maiori parte medietate 
eligencium. vel per compromissionem vel per communem inspiracionem. 
aliis iuris subtilitatibus relegatis. quod similiter in electione magistri ordi- 
nis. et priorum provincialium observetur. 


In 1241 the following chapter approved the insertion by citing it again verbatim 
and with the following annotation: Et hec habet .ii. capitula. In an analogous 
procedure the general chapter of 1242 finally confirmed the new text with the 
observation: Et hec habet .üi. capitula"? The Constitutio de priore conventuali 
eligendo, which was henceforth valid in this amended form, was, however, 
once again renewed by the general chapter of 1264-1266 using the same tech- 
nique, with the result that a longer passage was now inserted after the words 
subtilitatibus relegatis in the supplement initiated in 1240; this passage dealt 


72  Thestarting point referred to here was still the version of the text from the first redaction 
(see De oudste constituties, ed. Thomas, 359), albeit already with the amplification secun- 
dum formam canonicam, as is to be found in the second redaction as well (see Creytens 
(ed.), "Les constitutions,” 49). On the election of the conventual prior, see Galbraith, The 
Constitution, 45-46. 

73 Theentire process can befoundin the Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, 14, 19, 21. 
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with the form in which the election was published.” As early as 1270-1272 the 
order again proceeded to make another new alteration by declaring that under 
the heading deleatur one form of words should be deleted - this time after siei 
visum fuerit, confirmentur — and replaced by a different one:/5 


In capitulo de electione prioris conventualis. ubi dicitur. si ei visum fuerit. 
confirmetur [sic]. deleatur totum quod sequitur. usque ibi conventus autem 
qui petit. etc. et dicatur sic. idem eciam fit si aliquis a maiori parte illorum. 
ad quos spectat electio. de alio conventu fuerit postulatus. 


Further amendments followed or had already been undertaken at other points 
in the section.”6 

For example, during the period between 1243 and 1294 altogether 448 incho- 
ationes were introduced and each relevant third general chapter had, at least, 
accepted 220 of them by means of confirmaciones. Nevertheless, it would still 
be misguided to suppose that this technique of additions, deletions or altera- 
tions made the Liber constitutionum into a so-called “open text,’ comparable 
with the practices in, for instance, the paraenetic, normative or historiographi- 
cal writing of that period.” On the contrary: the regulations governing the 
amendment process outlined above ensured precisely that a permanent text, 
albeit one continuously updated, yet always authentic and authoritative, was 
nonetheless available; that it ordered its contents in an unchanging scheme; 
and that intense efforts were made to publish, throughout the entire order, the 
most recent version of its wording at any given time. Thus, in a resolution by 
the general chapter in 1245, for example, it says: “We decree that in every 


74 Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, 124, 127, 132. 

75 Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, 161f. or 152f. and 157 (the previous acts of in- 
choatio and approbatio). 

76 There were also controversies between the two groups which were fought out with con- 
tinuous and repeated attempts at amending the acquis, or body of common rights and 
obligations. On one particular case, which dragged on for thirteen years and was "only" 
concerned with whether the results of the scrutinium of the Provincial Superior should be 
revealed to him or passed on in confidence to the master general, see Gert Melville, “Fiat 
secretum scrutinium: Zu einem Konflikt zwischen prelati und subditi bei den Domini- 
kanern des 13. Jahrhunderts, in Vita religiosa im Mittelalter: Festschrift für Kaspar Elm zum 
70. Geburtstag, ed. Franz J. Felten and Nikolas Jaspert (Berlin: 1999), 441-460. 

77 For a vivid example from the corpus of paraenetical treatises, see Mirko Breitenstein, 
“Consulo tibi speculum monachorum': Geschichte und Rezeption eines pseudobernhar- 
dinischen Traktates (mit vorläufiger Edition)," Revue Mabillon 20 (2009): 113-150. On the 
historiography, see Gert Melville, "Le probléme des connaissances historiques au Moyen 
Age: Compilation et transmission des textes,” in L’historiographie médiévale en Europe, ed. 
Jean-Philippe Genét (Paris: 1991), 21-41. 
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convent there should be a booklet in which the records of the general and pro- 
vincial chapter are entered every year, that they should be read out four times 
a year and not be deleted unless they have been repealed.”’® 


6 Competition to or Supplementation of the Constitutiones: 
The Admoniciones 


From the year 1233 onwards the Dominican general chapters of both the prelati 
and the subditi continuously promulgated so-called admoniciones or ordina- 
ciones, each time within the framework of only a single assembly (so without 
three readings!).’9 In the overall course of the general chapters, and after the 
agenda had assumed a fixed form from 1240 onwards, these admoniciones al- 
ways came after the opening three stages of the readings. From 1243 onwards 
they were generally provided with rubrication to identify their category (Hee 
sunt admoniciones) and even preceded the judiciary edicts on individual crim- 
inal or administrative cases. In number they considerably exceeded the initia- 
tives to amend the Constitutiones; between 1243 and 1294 there were, for ex- 
ample, 747 admoniciones, as opposed to the above-mentioned 448 inchoationes 
of new amendments; in other words, 60 per cent more. The greatest number of 
admoniciones ever approved by a single general chapter reached thirty-five 
twice (1259 and 1274); only twice did it fall below five (1248 and 1262). Above all, 
however, they exhibit a wide range of content and function. Let a few examples 
suffice to illustrate this. 

A large number of admoniciones supplemented the normative guidelines in 
the Liber constitutionum by making them more specific or elaborating on them 
without direct reference to a specific passage in the text, but also, of course, 
without any inconsistency. To cite just two examples: one admonicio recorded 
that a provincial superior might not take his subprior with him to a general 


78 Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, 32, 135. As the manuscript transmission 
shows, updating on the spot could also be done by means of entries in the margins or 
crossings-out in a codex of the constitutions. On this topic see the footnotes in Creytens 
(ed.), "Les constitutions." In addition, there were updated versions containing all consti- 
tutions, of which Galbraith has described two: one from 1259 (an approved version) and 
one from 1358-63; he has edited the later one (Galbraith, The Constitution, 193-253). 

79 Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, passim. For a more comprehensive discussion 
of the following, see Gert Melville, "Die Rechtsordnung der Dominikaner in der Spanne 
von constituciones und admoniciones: Ein Beitrag zum Vergleich mittelalterlicher Ordens- 
verfassungen,” in Grundlagen des Rechts: Festschrift für Peter Landau zum 65. Geburtstag, 
ed. Richard H. Helmholz et al. (Paderborn: 2000), 579-604. 
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chapter,8° while the text of the Constitutiones only stated very generally that 
the definitors of the provincial chapter would select someone to accompany 
the provincial superior to the general chapter?! Another admonicio set out a 
really quite specific catalogue of what visitators should monitor with regard to 
study in the convents;8? this against the background of the very general guide- 
lines in the Constitutiones, which spoke only of investigating the lapses of the 
prior and the brethren. 

A further, hardly less comprehensive group, however, referred to areas which 
had transcended the structural grid of the Constitutiones in both detail and 
category and consequently lacked any direct reference to a particular para- 
graph. In this way, for example, concrete regulations were put in place regard- 
ing the liturgy, confession, the relationship with the Roman curia or the use of 
books, but also regarding such apparently remote topics (albeit ones crucial to 
the missionaries) as dealings with the Mongols, and the like. Here one legal 
matter in particular stands out which was important for the functioning of 
administrative processes: the way the order dealt with almost all administra- 
tive literature (the regulation of correspondence, letter forms, the use of seals, 
the delivery of written reports or the dispatch of written records, and so forth) 
was guided by admoniciones; and hence whatever was absolutely essential to 
communication within a transregional organization was ensured first.5? 

If we look only at the way in which admoniciones were phrased, then a large 
number of them really do seem to have consisted only of emphatically practi- 
cal recommendations for the life of the order, for example the dictate about 
not unsettling fellow brethren in times of war: "We exhort the brethren and 
conversi to be on their guard against telling the brothers in the house about ri- 
ots in the cities, about the dangers of war or about similar matters which they 
have seen or heard outside claustration and which are apt to incite the minds 
of the brethren to quarrels and disputes.’®* By contrast, other, hardly less nu- 
merous, admoniciones maintained an altogether rigid tone and were accompa- 
nied by the explicit threat of punishment, for example: "No brother is allowed 
to go to the master general or provincial superior without the permission of his 


80 Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, 29: "Subpriors may not be taken to General or 
Provincial Chapters as the socii of their priors.” 

81 _ Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,’ 59. 

82 Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, 129-130; Creytens (ed.), “Les constitutions,’ 62. 

83 See Brian Stock, "Schriftgebrauch und Rationalität im Mittelalter,” in Max Webers Sicht des 
okzidentalen Christentums: Interpretation und Kritik, ed. Wolfgang Schluchter (Frankfurt: 
1988), 165-183; Melville, "Zur Funktion." 

84 Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, 59. 
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superiors. And we command that whoever transgresses this rule should be se- 
verely punished”; or: “Brethren who send letters without previously showing 
them to their superior or who open letters they have received without permis- 
sion are to be severely punished."55 

In this context iniungimus or inhibemus or even ordinamus, mandamus, and 
precipimus were usually the key concepts in every case. To each admonicio in- 
troduced in this way they explicitly ascribe the character of a strict command 
or prohibition; the designation ordinatio was actually more fitting, and this 
was indeed used more and more frequently in the course of the thirteenth 
century. 

Nevertheless, a certain number of the admoniciones also referred directly to 
individual constituciones and they did so in two ways. Some even implemented 
amendments to constitutions which were still caught in the cycle of their three 
readings, albeit as an interim measure until the next general chapter; a strategy 
which allowed them narrowly to scrape past the prohibition against prejudica- 
tion.86 Others, by contrast, functioned as both a reminder and an exhortation 
(often repeated) and pointed to the authority and observance of certain legal 
propositions. Another type of admoniciones was used to explain individual 
constituciones in detail or to define them more precisely; for example: “We de- 
clare that the prostrations and genuflections which the Constitutiones oblige 
the brethren to perform are to be understood as having to be performed in the 
choir"? This was eminently important for the taxonomy of the law inasmuch 
as the legislative and interpretative instances were identical here. Thus, the 
creator of the law was the very one to interpret it; a self-interpretation which is 
tobeunderstoodinthesenseofa modern, so-called “authenticinterpretation.”88 

All in all, it was the admoniciones in particular which allowed the order to 
react quickly and flexibly and, indeed, quite independently of whether they 
were dealing solely with the requirements of a decision which was in force for 
a limited period only, or with the necessity, initially open-ended, of regulating 
a particular issue; whether with more specific definitions of the text of the 
Constitutiones, or with legal matters which were not actually included in this 
text. 

Faced by this type of usage, the Dominicans emphasized the fundamentally 
compulsory force of their admoniciones and expended considerable effort on 


85 Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, 63, 125. 

86 On the appropriate behavior, see the examples in Melville, “Fiat secretum scrutinium." 

87 Acta Capitulorum Generalium, ed. Reichert, 189. 

88 See, for example, Lawrence G. Wrenn, Authentic Interpretations on the 1983 Code (Wash- 
ington: 1993). 
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discussing the scope of their validity and application; indeed, they even strate- 
gically aligned the admoniciones with the natura constitucionis. Humbert de 
Romans, for example, put this in an authoritative treatise entitled Questiones 
super statuta Ordinis Praedicatorum.®? 

Above all, the term of their validity was open to debate, since apart from the 
fact that each general chapter was able immediately to repeal an admonicio of 
the preceding general chapter (viz., the prohibition against prejudication was 
guaranteed), it remained uncertain whether the admoniciones enjoyed only a 
limited term on principle, despite their being set down in writing in the records 
of the general chapter. In the above-mentioned treatise Humbert de Romans 
expressed, quite authoritatively, the opinion that the admoniciones were valid 
until expressly repealed.?? The matter was so problematic precisely because 
the admoniciones did not belong to the actual field of legislative activity, which 
was only concerned with the rigid grid pattern of the Constitutiones. Moreover, 
their existence was legitimized solely by custom and not legalized by positive 
law, as there was no mention of them anywhere in the Constitutiones. 

Itis impossible to ward off the impression that the Dominicans struggled in 
their dealings with the theory of a “two-tier legal system" (as defined above). 
This introduction of a second layer of law was too innovative for them ade- 
quately to have thought through how it fitted into their judicial system. How- 
ever, the efficiency of the Dominicans' practical application of the law should 
therefore be rated even more highly. Hardly any other institution demonstrat- 
ed more clearly its will to realize the dual principle of, on the one hand, main- 
taining a rigid system and, on the other, operating with fluid forms within the 
relevant template for action provided by this system. 

Let me summarize. First of all, it can easily be recognized that in his Ques- 
tiones Humbert attributes a considerably higher normative quality to the ad- 
moniciones than he did in his commentary on the Constitutiones. This, too, 
might well be a sign of how fundamentally fluid the assessment of the admoni- 
ciones remained, despite their having been in use for decades. Nonetheless, 
this is precisely where we need to make distinctions. There cannot, in fact, 
have been any doubt about the usefulness of the admoniciones, since precisely 
the continuous practice of pertinent edicts covering the broadest conceivable 
spectrum of the order's internal affairs documents the certainty with which it 


89 Raymond Creytens (ed.), “Commentaires inédits d'Humbert de Romans sur quelques 
points des constitutions dominicains,” Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 21 (1951): 197—241 
(208—209). 
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was assumed that the admoniciones really were eminently capable of both 
averting harm and contributing to the decor religionis. In other words, it was 
the admoniciones, in particular, which allowed the order to react quickly and 
flexibly. Hence in terms of function the admoniciones were incorporated into a 
field that in other orders was covered (as shown above) by their general legisla- 
tive activity. However, it was precisely in this point that the problem had its 
roots. It was essential to compensate for a deficiency in legality which arose 
from the fact that the admoniciones did not actually belong to the field of leg- 
islative activity. 

Esteem for their pragmatic value was contradicted by their inferior position 
in the Dominican legal system, a position for which there was not even a bind- 
ing definition. However, no conclusions should be drawn from this state of af- 
fairs about an apparent inadequacy in the consistent development of a consti- 
tution. Indeed, it was precisely the Dominican order which was the first to 
succeed in creating an institutional basis for itself by using not just the word- 
ing but, above all, the meticulously regulated management and manipulation 
of the text of their constitution, which provided a promising basis for a stable 
blueprint for their legal system. All constitutive efforts during the founding 
phase were directed towards this advantage. The Dominicans certainly be- 
lieved their prospective stability could surpass that of the existing orders if 
they did not, in contrast to the latter, leave the updating of the law substan- 
tively open but tied it to a basic text (albeit one that constantly required 
amending). That a second tier of regulation then had, quite pragmatically, to 
be created alongside this in the form of admoniciones was the price to be paid 
for the innovative principle of the coherence of their legal framework. This 
set-up — which may have proved fruitful in practice but was inconsistent in 
terms of the order's legal system — could have been avoided, if the “quasi-laws” 
(as William A. Hinnebush fittingly calls the admoniciones?!) had been drawn 
up within the category of the regulation of implementation. However, the thir- 
teenth century was not yet ready for this sort of functional distinction with 
respect to the text of a constitution and all its hierarchical and procedural 
implications. 


7 Concluding Assessment 


The Dominicans had at their disposal an ingenious set of tools for regulation, 
supervision, and organization: first, the Constitutiones, the text of which was 


91 Hinnebusch, The History, 180. 
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continuously corrected and adapted to meet new demands (within the param- 
eters of a fixed thematic structure), and thus achieved a high degree of flexibil- 
ity; and, second, ordinances, which had to be rapidly issued. The exquisite la- 
bel Constitutiones, which stood out so conspicuously from the terms Statuta, 
Institutiones or even Consuetudines used in other orders,?? stood for a “closed 
legal system” which really did have the character of aconstitution, in amodern 
sense as well. The Constitutiones, created by the communal will of the order's 
members, were not only the foundation and legitimization of all organs and 
instances and not only ensured the validity of the latter's legal and functional 
actions, but they also symbolized the order's identity. 

However, this sort of structure must not give rise to an error in judgement. 
The rationality with which the Constitutiones came into existence and allowed 
an efficient “methodischen Betrieb"?? (methodical enterprise) to be main- 
tained with a high degree of pragmatism did not constitute the antithesis of 
religious zeal. The legal system and organization of the order were completely 
subordinated to the central, overarching idea of pastoral care and for this rea- 
son were flexible, as well as open to amendments and dispensations. It is al- 
most possible to speak of a "spirituality of the pragmatic" which guided the 
Constitutiones. 
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CHAPTER 10 
The Rule of Saint Francis 


Holly J. Grieco 


1 Introduction 


Writing from the Benedictine monastery at Subiaco sometime in the 1320s, the 
dissident Franciscan Angelo Clareno composed a commentary on the Francis- 
can rule. A few years later, he wrote a chronicle of the history of the Friars Mi- 
nor organized around a series of seven tribulations he believed the order had 
experienced.! In the account, Angelo fashioned his vision of the Franciscan 
order from his own experiences and read that vision back into Francis’s own 
day? Although Angelo can hardly be mistaken for an impartial narrator, from 
him we can gain a sense of some of the challenges facing the friars in the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century as well as the ideals one Franciscan dissident 
embraced as a vision of the Franciscan life and charism, expressed formally 
through the Franciscan rule.? Drawing heavily on early Franciscan sources, at 
the end of the prologue to his Chronicle or History of the Seven Tribulations of 
the Order of Brothers Minor, Angelo wrote: 


Francis called this Rule the tree of life, the fruit of wisdom, the fountain 
of paradise, the ark of salvation, the ladder ascending into heaven, the 
pact of the eternal covenant, the gospel of the kingdom and the 'brief 
sentence that the Lord pronounced on the earth' with his disciples. 
Through this Rule Francis taught the friars that they could find true rest 
for their souls and bodies, experience the blessed sweetness of the pleas- 
ant burden and mild yoke of Christ, and find a weight that would carry 
them up to the heavens.^ 


1 Angelo Clareno, A Chronicle or History of the Seven Tribulations of the Order of Brothers Minor, 
ed. and trans. David Burr and E. Randolph Daniel (St. Bonaventure: 2005), ii. 

2 A Chronicle, ed. and trans. Burr and Daniel, iv; Early Commentaries of the Rule of the Friars 
Minor, ed. and trans. David Burr, vol. 3 (St. Bonaventure: 2014) x-xi, xiv-xvi. 

3 David Burr has written on Angelo's (un)reliability as a narrator in “John xx11 and the Spiritu- 
als: Is Angelo Clareno Telling the Truth?,” Franciscan Studies 63 (2005): 271-287. 

4 Angelo Clareno, Liber chronicarum sive tribulationum Ordinis Minorum, ed. Giovanni Boccali, 
Pubblicazioni della Biblioteca Francescana Chiesa Nuova-Assisi 8 (Assisi: 1998), 383; A Chron- 
icle, ed. and trans. Burr and Daniel, 28. This passage has parallels in a number of other texts. 
See the Compilatio Assisiensis 36, in Fontes Franciscani, ed. Enrico Menestó and Stefano 
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Angelo’s metaphors make a critical statement about the rule and its func- 
tion as an instrument of salvation for the friars. In Angelo’s words, Francis de- 
clared the rule the “Tree of Life,” a metaphor used to describe the cross, which, 
because of Christ’s gruesome death, became the instrument that restored hu- 
mankind to its prelapsarian relationship with God, bringing salvation to the 
world by remedying the sins of the first parents in Paradise. 

Angelo perhaps intended to demonstrate the divine purpose behind the 
Franciscan rule and to establish a foil for the calamities he would go on to 
recount in his Chronicle. Establishing further the connection between Christ 
and the rule, in the first Tribulation Angelo depicted Christ claiming author- 
ship of the rule in the presence of Francis, Brother Elias, and the minister 
general: 


This is my servant Francis, whom I have chosen and in whom I have 
placed my spirit, and I have ordered him to do what he has done, and to 
write the Rule which he wrote; and the life and the Rule that he wrote is 
mine. It is from me and not from him. Whoever hears him, hears me; and 
he who spurns him spurns me.® 


Angelo borrowed language found in the Assisi Compilation, from passages also 
known as the Verba sancti Francisci from the Scripta Leonis.$ Angelo's Christ as- 
serts a bold claim: not only did he author the rule, but Christ also had imbued 
Francis with his own spirit. Rejection of Francis constituted rejection of Christ 
himself. In the earlier Franciscan sources, such a passage might have been 
a reflection upon how quickly the evangelical purity of Francis’s movement 


Brufani, Testi 2 (Assisi: 1995); 1509-1510; Assisi Compilation 36, in Francis of Assisi: Early Docu- 
ments, ed. and trans. Regis J. Armstrong et al., vol. 2 (New York: 1999), 146. There are also reso- 
nances with Speculum perfectionis 76, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 1974-1975; A Mirror 
of the Perfection of the Status of a Lesser Brother 76, in Francis of Assisi: Early Documents, ed. 
and trans. Regis J. Armstrong et al., vol. 3 (New York: 2001), 323. William J. Short quotes the 
corresponding passage from Thomas of Celano, Vita secunda sancti Francisci, 208, which like- 
ly relied upon the so-called Leo sources in the Assisi Compilation, in the introduction to The 
Writings of Francis of Assisi: Rules, Testament and Admonitions, ed. Michael W. Blastic et al., 
Studies in Early Franciscan Sources 2 (St. Bonaventure: 2011), 17. For a section-by-section anal- 
ysis of the Regula non bullata [hereafter RnB] and the Regula bullata [hereafter RB], Short's 
chapter is indispensable. See Thomas of Celano, Vita secunda sancti Francisci [hereafter 2 Cel] 
208, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 623; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 2, 381. 

5 Liber chronicarum, ed. Boccali, 404—407, 397; A Chronicle, ed. and trans. Burr and Daniel, 58. 

6 Assisi Compilation 17, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 1495-1496; Francis, ed. and trans. 
Armstrong et al., vol. 2, 131-132; Verba sancti Francisci, in The Writings of Leo, Rufino, and An- 
gelo, Companions of Saint Francis, ed. and trans. Rosalind B. Brooke (Oxford: 1910; repr. 2003), 
284-287. 
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became corrupted. Decades later, Angelo experienced this corruption with a 
greater urgency, when he wrote as an exile from his own order, a casualty of his 
interpretation of the relationship between the Franciscan rule and papal au- 
thority. At a moment when Pope John xxıı had made particular claims about 
the nature of the Franciscan rule and the Franciscan life, Angelo Clareno reas- 
serted that not only had Christ chosen Francis, not only did Francis's rule truly 
have Christ as its author, but also anyone who rejected Francis’s charism and 
the rule rejected nothing less than God incarnate in Jesus Christ." Angelo's nar- 
rative placed the Minorite rule on the same footing as Christ's teachings in the 
Gospels, since in this passage Christ claimed both authorship of the rule and 
the life according to the rule as his own. Angelo's assertions about the Francis- 
can rule are not without their challenges; he might not have made two sojourns 
in prison if his vision of the Franciscan life had been more in concert with that 
of the majority of his order and the Roman curia during his lifetime. Neverthe- 
less, they tell us something about Angelo's view of the Franciscan charism and 
the role of the rule in safeguarding it. 

Writing more than a hundred years after Francis received approval for his 
propositum vitae, Angelo gives us a sense of Francis's untamed, passionate, 
evangelical vision for the brothers' life. When Angelo took a critical view of the 
brothers in his own day, he apprehended an order that had arrived at the sta- 
bility and tradition typically associated with both monastics and the conven- 
tual life and secular clergy dedicated to the care of souls. Angelo sought to re- 
turn to what he identified as the authentic Minorite charism, which - although 
viewed as novel or creative in the thirteenth century - he considered to have 
an antiquity that other forms of religious life could not claim. Yet we note that 
Angelo did see the Minorite charism reflected in the rule — he did not see the 
rule as something that compromised or betrayed the charism: It was those who 
had pledged to follow the rule who had violated it. Seeking to live out his own 
understanding of the Franciscan charism at a time when he believed many 
others had abandoned it, led Angelo to turn to the written text of the rule — and 
what he considered its divine origins — as a means of returning the order of 
Friars Minor to its proper course, because there, in the rule, he saw incontro- 
vertible evidence of what that life should look like. 

In 1321-1322, Angelo penned his Expositio on the Franciscan rule, glossing 
the text as he drew attention to how he understood its past observance.? In the 
Chronicle, composed a few years later, Angelo surveyed more than 100 years of 


7 As noted before, the passage draws on the Assisi Compilation, used in the composition of 2 
Cel. It is more likely that Angelo had access to the latter than the former. 

8 Angelo Clareno, Expositio super regulam fratrum minorum, ed. Giovanni Boccali (Assisi: 
1994); Early Commentaries, ed. and trans. Burr. 
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the order's history and identified seven calamities that had befallen the friars, 
which had progressively led them, in his opinion, further away from obser- 
vance of the rule and Francis’s ideal. And yet, one might ask whether that rule, 
approved on 29 November 1223 in the bull Solet annuere promulgated by Pope 
Honorius 111, truly represented the ideals of the poor man of Assisi - or wheth- 
er, indeed, those ideals could be represented faithfully within a prescriptive 
legal document. For Angelo Clareno, at least, the answer to both of these ques- 
tions was yes. Thanks to years spent in Greece, Angelo had learned much about 
the Greek church fathers and the early Christian monastic tradition. For An- 
gelo, the Franciscan life encoded in the rule represented a return to the original 
and ideal monastic form embodied by the desert fathers, rather than an inno- 
vation upon it.? 

This chapter will examine the transition within the Franciscan order from a 
group of brothers united around Francis following the primitive propositum 
vitae to members of an expansive and expanding international religious order 
governed by a canonical religious rule. The process leading from one to the 
other was largely the process of the institutionalization of the charism of Fran- 
cis of Assisi, an effort to codify and regularize a movement that initially defied 
such norms.!° From this point, it will be useful to survey the development of 
the Franciscan rule and the way it shaped the movement over time, beginning 
with a glimpse at the person whose charism was the inspiration behind it. 


2 The Call of the Gospel 


Francesco di Bernardone was born into a family that was part of the rising 
merchant class of Assisi. Known as minores in contrast to maiores, who were 
members of the traditional nobility, Francis’s family enjoyed relatively recent 
wealth and social status. If we follow the narrative presented in Thomas of 
Celano’s Vita prima, composed for Francis’ 1228 canonization, Francis chased 


9 Early Commentaries, ed. and trans. Burr, vii; A Chronicle, ed. Burr and Daniel, iii-iv. Angelo 
was imprisoned from 1278 or 1280 until 1290 when then minister general, Raymond Gauf- 
fridi, who was sympathetic to dissident friars, sent Angelo and others to the kingdom of 
Armenia, whose king had requested friars as missionaries. Angelo returned to Europe in 
1294, but when Celestine v abdicated the papal throne, Angelo and others fled to Greece, 
where he stayed until 1309. 

10  Ontheclericalization of the Franciscan order, see Lawrence C. Landini, The Causes of the 
Clericalization of the Order of Friars Minor, 1209-1260, in the Light of Early Franciscan 
Sources (Chicago: 1968); Neslihan Senocak, The Poor and the Perfect: The Rise of Learning 
in the Franciscan Order, 1209-1310 (Ithaca: 2012). 
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young men’s pleasures as a wanton youth before going off to war against Peru- 
gia.!! Wartime experiences seem to have been a catalyst for Francis’ transfor- 
mation from a superficial young man who wallowed in material luxury into a 
charismatic ascetic who embraced Christ in all people, especially among soci- 
ety's most despised. 

Others were drawn to follow Francis as he walked in Christ's footsteps, but 
Francis did not seek out these followers. As he wrote in the Testament composed 
shortly before his death in 1226, “the Lord gave me some brothers.” Francis’s 
language evokes the humility that was so central to his charism and overflows 
with a sense of gratitude for this unexpected (and unasked for) divine gift. The 
Testament provides a picture of a man who never intended to found anything — 
least of all an international religious order. Yet the sometimes-shocking way 
that Francis lived out his vision of the evangelical life attracted others who 
desired to walk the same path or to learn more about the wealthy merchant's 
son. Francis was an oddity — someone who had rejected his earthly inheri- 
tance, bringing scorn upon himself through his poverty, his association with 
lepers, and his insistence upon speaking in French instead of his native Um- 
brian dialect.!? That others drew near to him to follow his imitation of Christ, 
Francis took as sign that he should embrace them as brothers and look to God 
for guidance.!* 

The early brothers lived on the margins of Assisian society, surviving by the 
work of their hands and the generosity of others.!5 As members of a lay penitent 


11 Thomas of Celano, Vita prima s. Francisci [hereafter 1 Cel], 2,3-5, in Fontes, ed. Menestó 
and Brufani, 278; Francis of Assisi: Early Documents, ed. and trans. Regis J. Armstrong et al., 
vol. 1 (New York: 1999), 184-186. 

12 Francis of Assisi, Testamentum [hereafter Test] 14, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 228; 
Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 125. 

13 André Vauchez, Francis of Assisi: The Life and Afterlife of a Medieval Saint, trans. Michael 
F. Cusato (New Haven and London: 2012); originally published as François d'Assise: Entre 
histoire et mémoire (Paris: 2009), 29, 79; Augustine Thompson, Francis of Assisi: A New Bi- 
ography (Ithaca: 2012), 190. See Legenda trium sociorum 10,5-6, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and 
Brufani, 1381-1382; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 2, 73; and 2 Cel 8, in Fontes, 
ed. Menestó and Brufani, 450; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 2, 252. 

14 Francis of Assisi, Test 14, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 228; Francis, ed. and trans. 
Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 125. 

15 Francis of Assisi, Test 20—22, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 229; Francis, ed. and 
trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 125-126: "And I worked with my hands, and I still desire to 
work; and I earnestly desire all brothers to give themselves to honest work. Let those who 
do not know how to work learn, not from desire to received wages, but for example and to 
avoid idleness. And when we are not paid for our work, let us have recourse to the table of 
the Lord, begging alms from door to door" See David Flood, “Franciscans at Work,” 
Franciscan Studies 59 (2001): 21-62; David Flood, The Daily Labor of the Early Franciscans 
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movement, the brothers did not embrace a single apostolate or way of acting 
in the world. Rather, they adopted a mode of being - seeking to imitate the 
incarnate Christ in his humility, obedience, and poverty - that might be em- 
bodied in a variety of ways. Unlike the Friars Preachers (Dominicans), whose 
apostolate focused on pastoral care, and in particular on the extirpation of her- 
esy, the early Minorites had no such single, defined apostolate.!6 Their goal was 
not pastoral care per se, but rather imitatio Christi. Their charism would be 
shaped and changed in subtle and not-so-subtle ways by the rule that eventu- 
ally came to structure and govern the order.!? 

The early brothers were pulled between an eremitical life of contemplation 
and a pastoral life of preaching, a tension that Francis himself held in delicate 
balancein his own life. Once the movement had adapted to institutional forms 
as expressed in the rule, the balance within the order shifted to privilege a pas- 
toral, rather than eremitical way of life, leading the brothers not only to preach 
in urban centers, but also to establish their own convents there and seek privi- 
leges related to the care of souls.!® Nonetheless, some brothers remained, such 
as Angelo Clareno, who felt that a life of ascetic rigor and contemplation more 
authentically represented Francis's original calling than the conventual way of 
life combined with pastoral care that began in the 1230s and 1240s.!? To Angelo, 
these developments represented a bastardization of the order's origins and an 
abandonment of Francis's ideals.?0 

In 1209, Francis and his brothers travelled to Rome from Assisi to request 
papal permission for their way of life. Thomas of Celano's Vita prima includes 
a passage in which the cardinal bishop of Sabina, John of St. Paul, urged Fran- 
cis to select one of two canonically-recognized forms of religious life for his 


(St. Bonaventure: 2010). Although Flood privileges the socio-economic motivation of the 
friars to the neglect of the spiritual motivation, he nonetheless gives us a good sense of 
what the brothers were doing and how they were living their lives very early on. 

16 These friars were former Augustinian canons, and thus a learned, clerical order from the 
start. For more on the Dominican charism, see Christine Caldwell Ames, Righteous Perse- 
cution: Inquisition, Dominicans, and Christianity in the Middle Ages (Philadelphia: 2009). 

17 Holly J. Grieco, "Pastoral Care, Inquisition, and Mendicancy in the Medieval Franciscan 
Order,” in The Origin, Development, and Refinement of Medieval Religious Mendicancies, 
ed. Donald S. Prudlo, Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition 24 (Leiden and Boston: 
2011), 17-155 (125-127). 

18 “No Dominican lived as a hermit. Instead, the order was predominantly urban, living in 
the convents they either owned or rented.” See Senocak, The Poor, 46-47. 

19 See Landini, The Causes; Rosalind B. Brooke, Early Franciscan Government: Elias to Bo- 
naventure (Cambridge: 1959); Senocak, The Poor. 

20 Early Commentaries, ed. and trans. Burr, xxv. 
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movement: either the monastic or eremitic.?! Yet Francis persisted in desiring a 
different model altogether for religious life, and the cardinal brought Francis’s 
case before Pope Innocent 111. In Thomas’ narrative, the pontiff blessed the 
brothers and gave them permission to preach penance as they were inspired, 
but he would grant nothing further until their numbers had increased.?? 


3 Domestication of the Charism 


The so-called propositum vitae that Innocent 111 approved most likely con- 
tained a series of Gospel passages strung together with very little additional 
text. André Vauchez has surmised that the quotations in the propositum vitae 
included the three passages Francis encountered through bibliomancy while 
seeking to learn the future path he and his followers should take.?? According 
to the Legend of the Three Companions (1241-1247), Innocent III approved the 
petition following the usual fashion (debito modo). In his classic study of the 
development of the Franciscan order, From Intuition to Institution, Théophile 
Desbonnets explains that the pope approved the fraternity because its way of 
life fit into the pre-existing ecclesiastical framework insofar as the brothers 
formed a group of penitents, and he granted them permission to preach 
penance - the most he would do at this point.25 Approval of the propositum 
vitae did not confer canonical status as an order on the penitents from Assisi.?6 
Unfortunately, no papal record exists of this meeting or the approval of the 


21  InFrancis's day, one might add a third option, namely the secular canon. Cathedral can- 
ons lived in community according to a rule but also lived in the world providing pastoral 
care. 

22  1Cel33,6—9, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 307; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et 
al., vol. 1, 212. 

23  Vauchez, Francis of Assisi, 39—40, 50. See Legenda trium sociorum 29, in Fontes, ed. Menestó 
and Brufani, 1401-1403; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 2, 86; Anonymous of 
Perugia (John of Perugia), De inceptione vel fundamento ordinis u, in Fontes, ed. Menestó 
and Brufani, 1317; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 2, 38. 

24 Legenda trium sociorum 49, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 1421-1422; Francis, ed. and 
trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 96. 

25 Théophile Desbonnets, From Intuition to Institution: The Franciscans (Chicago: 1988); 
originally published as De l'intuition a l'institution: Les franciscains (Paris: 1983), 28. 

26 . Vauchez, Francis of Assisi, 103. Vauchez suggests that Innocent preferred to wait to see how 
the group developed over time before granting formal canonical recognition (46). See 
also Roberto Rusconi, "Clerici secundum alios clericos': Francesco d'Assisi e l'istituzione 
ecclesiastica," in Frate Francesco d'Assisi. Atti del xx1 Convegno Internazionale, Assisi, 14-16 
ottobre 1993 (Spoleto: 1994), 71-100 (80-83). 
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brothers’ primitive way of life, leading scholars to conclude that Innocent 111's 
approval was verbal. 

Francis and his early followers were not the only ones seeking papal appro- 
bation at the beginning of the thirteenth century. In the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries, apostolic poverty movements proliferated like mush- 
rooms in the damp. Other groups were approaching the pope at the same time, 
among them the followers of Waldo of Lyons, Durand of Huesca and the Poor 
Catholics, who sought to reconcile with the Catholic Church. After petitioning 
the pope in 1208, the Poor Catholics received a propositum conversationis from 
Innocent 111. In 1209, shortly before the penitents from Assisi arrived in Rome, 
Innocent 111 granted the same recognition to the Reconciled Poor, another er- 
rant Waldensian group that had come back into the fold of orthodoxy.?" Inno- 
cent is well-known for his varied approaches to such groups of penitents, some 
of which he would deem poisonous (or diseased), and others which he would 
carefully cultivate in order to reap future harvests.?® The penitents from Assisi 
formed one group that the pontiff believed could be nurtured within the arms 
of the Catholic Church. 

Shortly before his death, Francis described this early way of life in his Testa- 
ment, explaining: "The Most High Himself revealed to me that I should live 
according to the pattern of the Holy Gospel. And I had this written down sim- 
ply and in a few words and the Lord Pope confirmed it for me.”?? Scholars who 
study the Franciscan movement generally speak of the brothers' motivation as 
evangelical rather than apostolic in its form and desire. Rather than seeking to 
return to the early community of those in Christ depicted in the Acts of the 
Apostles, Francis longed to imitate directly the life of Christ depicted in the 
Gospels.30 

The brothers identified themselves as a fraternitas, or brotherhood. Al- 
though the word itself (fraternitas) is only used ten times in Francis's writings 
and once in Thomas of Celano's Vita prima, the word frater appears frequently 
and reveals the spirit of brotherhood among the men by describing the way 


27 Vauchez, Francis of Assisi, 52. 

28 Brenda Bolton, Innocent 111: Studies on Papal Authority and Pastoral Care (Aldershot: 
1995); John C. Moore, Pope Innocent 111 (160/61-1216): To Root Up and to Plant (Notre 
Dame: 2009). 

29 Test 14-15, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 228; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., 
vol. 1, 125. See also 7 Cel 33, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 307; Francis, ed. and trans. 
Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 212. 

3o William J. Short, “The Rule and Life of the Friars Minor,” in The Cambridge Companion to 
Francis of Assisi, ed. Michael J.P. Robson (Cambridge: 2012), 50-67 (59); Raoul Manselli, 
"Evangelismo e poverta,” in Raoul Manselli, Scritti sul medioevo (Rome: 1994), 97-121 (120) 
(‘Alla forma di vita della Chiesa primitiva san Francesco vuole sostituire la forma del 
santo Evangelo"). 
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they viewed each other. In Francis’s day, fraternitas could describe a group of 
penitents who shared their resources in common, in imitation of the early 
church. In their communal life, Francis and his brothers took their specific in- 
spiration from Christ and the disciples he drew to himself during his minis- 
try?! Scholars disagree on the valence of the word religio, another word used to 
describe the early brothers, typically translated as “religion.” Some argue that 
the term refers to a particular way of religious life (a charism); others insist that 
it bears a canonical formality and has the same meaning as the term ordo, 
which refers to a canonically-approved religious order. 

According to André Vauchez, the informal standing conferred with approval 
of the propositum vitae continued even until 1221, with the composition of the 
Regula non bullata. As the name makes clear, this document failed to receive 
papal approval. Vauchez argues that Francis did not view the Regula non bulla- 
ta as a legal document, but rather as a text designed to remind the brothers of 
the root of their life as lesser brothers. Kajetan Esser, by contrast, has claimed 
that Francis viewed the fraternity as an order with canonical status "from the 
very beginning.”?? These two claims cannot be reconciled. I would draw a dis- 
tinction between the way the pope and the curia viewed the early fraternity, 
and the way Francis and the brothers viewed it. In seeking papal approval, Fran- 
cis did not strive to regularize his life and define it according to canonical stan- 
dards, so much as to signal his deference towards the institution of the Catholic 
Church through public submission to the pope, as the vicar of Christ on earth. 

Writing in the early 1240s, John of Perugia recalled the kinds of questions 
the brothers encountered from perplexed and curious townsfolk who had nev- 
er seen religious dressed "like wild men" and who wondered to what order the 
men belonged. The brothers described themselves as penitents from Assisi, 
since at that time before the brothers traveled to Rome, “the religion of the 
brothers was not yet called an Order"? As Michael Blastic has noted, the early 


31  Desbonnets, From Intuition, 58, 62-63. Neslihan Senocak has noted that the word fraterni- 
tas and the historical realities it encompassed in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
blurred the boundaries between what would later come to be known as the first, second, 
and third orders of St. Francis. The term, lent to the early movement, recognized its het- 
erogeneous reality — a mixed group comprising laypeople and clergy, men and women. 
See Senocak, The Poor, 38. 

32 Kajetan Esser, Origins of the Franciscan Order, trans. Aedan Daly and Irina Lynch (Chica- 
go: 1970); originally published as Anfänge und ursprüngliche Zielsetzungen des Ordens der 
Minderbrüder, Studia et Documenta Franciscana 4 (Leiden: 1966), 25. 

33 Jacques Dalarun, The Misadventures of Francis of Assisi: Toward a Historical Use of the 
Franciscan Legends, trans. Edward Hagman (St. Bonaventure: 2002); originally published 
as La Malavventura di Francesco d'Assisi: Per un uso storico delle leggende francescane 
(Milan: 1996), 181. The author of the Anonymous of Perugia, now recognized as John of 
Perugia, wrote sometime between 1240 and 1241. See Anonymous of Perugia, De inceptione 
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propositum vitae approved by Pope Innocent III was a forma vitae (form of 
life), not a regula (rule). The focus, in other words, rested on lived experience 
and its reflection of the Gospel, rather than on the juridical codification of that 
way of life.34 
Pope Honorius 111 inherited the relationship his predecessor had estab- 
lished with the fraternity when he ascended to the papal throne on 18 July 1216. 
Shortly thereafter in 1218, Francis invited Cardinal Hugolino dei Conti di Segni 
(the future Pope Gregory IX) to become the brothers' cardinal protector and of- 
ficial defender at the papal curia in Rome. Early papal documents that set the 
course for the structure and future development of the movement owed much 
to Hugolino's influence and to his vision of the brothers as a kind of monastic 
subspecies, rather than something canonically distinct from traditional forms 
of religious life. Influenced by Hugolino's monastic vision for the brothers, 
Honorius 111 used formal language to describe them, referring to the brothers 
collectively first as a religio and then later as an ordo, long before Francis and 
his companions referred to themselves in these terms.?° Honorius may have 
been subtly shaping the development of the fraternity in 1219 in Cum dilecti 
filii, the first official document on behalf of Francis and the brothers of the 
"religion of the friars minor,’ when he referred to the way in which the brothers 
had chosen to follow the example of the apostles with their preaching. Had the 
pope misunderstood, deliberately or otherwise, Francis's explicitly evangeli- 
cal charism, or had the lived experience and projected image of the brothers 
shifted so much between 1209 and 1219 that they were better described as imi- 
tating the apostles and the life of the early Church rather than imitating Christ 
and the disciples directly?36 


vel fundamento ordinis 19, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 1325-1326; Francis, ed. and 
trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 43: "Those who saw them were amazed: ‘We have never seen 
religious dressed like this’ They seemed to differ from all others by their habit and life- 
style, like wild men [...]. Some asked them: "Where do you come from?' While others 
asked: 'To which order do you belong?' They answered simply: "We are penitents and we 
were born in Assisi. At that time the religion of the brothers was not yet called an order.” 
This episode in the narrative took place well before Francis traveled to Rome. 

34 Michael W. Blastic, A Study of the Rule of 1223: History, Exegesis and Reflection (New York: 
2008). 

35 Şenocak, The Poor, 31-34. 

36 In Cum dilecti filii from 11 June 1219, Honorius 111 still referred to Frater Franciscus et Socii 
ejus de vita, et religione minorum fratrum |...]. By referring to the brothers as a religio, 
Honorius 111 recognized Innocent 111’s prior oral approval of the so-called primitive rule. 
See Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 558. See Cum dilecti filii, u June 1219, in 
Bullarium Franciscanum Romanorum pontificum constitutiones, epistolas, ac diplomata 
continens, ed. Johannes Hyacinthus Sbaralea, vol. 1:2 (Rome: 1759), 2. See also Vauchez, 
Francis of Assisi, 100. 
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Regardless of how Francis may or may not have viewed the fraternity’s sta- 
tus, Innocent 111 and Honorius III seem to have viewed the primitive proposi- 
tum vitae as binding upon the brothers. Honorius used the word religio to de- 
scribe the brothers’ way of life in Cum dilecti filii. The valence of this word 
included approval and recognition of a group with a common way of religious 
life. Unlike fraternitas and religio, the word ordo conveyed structure, unifor- 
mity, hierarchy. Fraternitas, on the other hand, conveyed something outside of 
regulation and hierarchy.?” Indeed, suspicions abounded against the Minorites, 
leading many bishops to refuse even to allow the brothers to stay within their 
dioceses, let alone preach penance. Writing in 1220 to French prelates in re- 
sponse to their concerns about the brothers’ orthodoxy, it was likely no acci- 
dent that Honorius 111 identified the brothers collectively as an order (ordo) — 
a word with a narrower range of meaning, according to Desbonnets, referring 
to a way of life.3® Making a connection between this structured group of reli- 
gious men and their observance of Catholic orthodoxy, the pontiff declared in 
Pro dilectis (29 May 1220): “We hold their Order [to be] among those approved 
by us, and [...] weregard the brothers of this Order as truly Catholic and devout 
men.”39 

Using similar language on 22 September 1220, Pope Honorius 111 called the 
brothers to act prudently even in the face of others’ enthusiasm to live a life of 
regular observance. Cum secundum consilium called for a formation period 
during which a candidate could evaluate his decision to join the brothers.*? 
The creation of the novitiate meant that a man's decision to join the move- 
ment could no longer take place in a fit of evangelical piety, but rather one's 
decision had to be subject to lengthy contemplation and discernment. A prov- 
ing period clamped down on spontaneity and led to greater stability; not 
necessarily a bad thing when making religious vows. After one year of 


37  Desbonnets, From Intuition, 63-65. 

38 Pro dilectis, 29 May 1220, in Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 1:2, 5; Francis, ed. and trans. Arm- 
strong et al., vol. 1, 557. See also Desbonnets, From Intuition, 42-43. 

39 Pro dilectis filiis Fratribus de Ordine Fratrum Minorum direxisse vobis recolimus nostra 
scripta [...]. Unde Universitati vestrae volumus esse notum, quod Nos Ordinem talium de 
approbatis habemus; & Fratres Ordinis ipsius viros recognoscimus Catholicos et devotos. Pro 
dilectis, 29 May 1220, in Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 1:2, 5; Francis, ed. and trans. Arm- 
strong et al., vol. 1, 559. 

40 Honorius addressed the brothers as Dilectis filiis Prioribus, seu custodibus Minorum Frat- 
rum; vestri ordinis; and Post factum vero professionem nullus fratrum ordinem vestrum re- 
linquere audeat, nec relinquentem alicui sit licitum retinere. Cum secundum concilium, 22 
September 1220, in Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 1:5, 6; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et 
al., vol. 1, 560-561. See also Esser, Origins, 22-25. 
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probation, a brother would make permanent profession into the order.*! Pro- 
viding a view into the life of the early fraternity, Cum secundum consilium and 
other papal bulls from the same time period, reveal that the pontiff accepted 
the primitive forma vitae as binding upon the brothers. The provisions for a 
novitiate described in Cum secundum consilium were later incorporated into 
the 1221 rule. 


4 Codification of the Charism 


The Regula non bullata, the 1221 rule, contains 24 chapters of widely-varying 
lengths composed in multiple genres including utilitarian prose, prayers of 
thanksgiving, and exhortations to penance, all interspersed with extensive 
quotations from the Gospels. Antonio Ciceri has rightfully described the Re- 
gula non bullata as a patchwork, bringing together disparate elements and 
styles.42 Embedded within this text, scholars have argued, is the core of the 
primitive propositum vitae from Francis’s meeting with Innocent 111 in 1209. 
The 1221 document, then, can help us understand the earliest community of 
brothers. Together with the 1223 rule it also provides insight into the early do- 
mestication and institutionalization of the Minorite charism through its ca- 
nonical formulation. 

At the heart of the challenge of codifying the Minorite charism and articu- 
lating the life of the brothers within canonical norms, resided Francis’s iden- 
tity and calling. Francis dedicated his entire life after his conversion to living 
and moving through the world as Christ had. André Vauchez has explained 
that Francis’s goal was to bring the suffering Christ into the medieval urban 
landscape through his own imitation of Christ, in the hopes of restoring unity 
and peace — of mending the fabric of urban life that had been rent by polit- 
ical and social rivalries and abraded by an economic system that sought to 
take advantage of the most vulnerable in society.*? In short, Francis stressed 
the interconnectedness of all humankind and the presence of Christ within 
the faces of the suffering in medieval society. Socioeconomic pressures were 
certainly important, but Francis’s charism cannot be adequately addressed as 


41 Cum secundum consilium, in Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 1:5, 6; Francis, ed. and trans. 
Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 560-561. See also Blastic, A Study of the Rule, 7. 

42 Antonio Ciceri, “La Regula non bullata: Saggio storio-critico e analisi testuale, in Fran- 
cesco e i suoi frati. La Regola non bollata: Una regola in cammino. Istituto teologico S. Ber- 
nardino-Verona. Settimana di studi francescani 2-7 settembre 1996, ed. Felice Accrocca and 
Antonio Ciceri (Milan: 1998), 124-164 (135-137). 

43 . Vauchez, Francis of Assisi, 59. 
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a socioeconomic response to his time. To strip Christ away from Francis is to 
strip away the center of meaning for the poor man of Assisi.** Yet how could 
such an amorphous (and yet, at the same time, specific) calling be codified in 
formal legal language without losing something vital? Although some religious 
orders, such as the Friars Preachers, had defined apostolates rooted in preach- 
ing and pastoral care, Francis and his brothers felt called not so much to one 
particular activity but to any activity that embraced the life and imitation of 
Christ. Living as Christ had lived did not require a single, uniform way of be- 
ing in the world. As a result, the brothers’ charism defied easy summarization 
and thus institutionalization because of the requirement of fixing institutional 
forms and codifying the fraternity’s charism. 

The brothers had already defined their charism in the Regula non bullata 
(1221) in terms that resonated strongly with and responded to provisions of the 
Fourth Lateran Council.^9 Convened in 1215 by Pope Innocent 111, this council 
addressed growing concerns within Western Christendom related to ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy, pastoral care, and clerical behavior.*’ Passages in the 


44 Most scholars agree on this point. David Flood consistently views Francis and his move- 
ment from a socio-economic perspective largely divorced from its spiritual context. Other 
scholars have stressed the importance of both of these factors for understanding Francis’s 
actions in the world and his spirituality. For a bibliography of this latter approach, see 
Thompson, Francis of Assisi, 186-187, 208, 251. While I do not always agree with Thomp- 
son's interpretation of the texts, I do agree with him on the necessity of keeping Christ at 
the center of any attempt to understand Francis’s actions. See also Felice Accrocca, “Fran- 
cesco e la sua fraternitas: Caratteri e sviluppi del primo movimento francescano,” in Fran- 
cesco e i suoi frati, ed. Accrocca and Ciceri, 9-124, in which he writes, "Flood è portato a 
colorare forse eccessivamente, con tinte politico-sociali il progetto originario di Frances- 
co e dei suoi primi compagni, col rischio di trasformare in progetto di partenza, ció che, 
in realtà, fu solo conseguenza naturale delle scelte operate in forze della sequela Christi" 
(28). For another example, see Raoul Manselli, "San Francesco dal dolore degli uomini al 
Cristo crocifisso,” in Raoul Manselli, Francesco e i suoi compagni, Bibliotheca Seraphico- 
Capuccina 46 (Rome: 1995), 183-200 (193-194). 

45  Vauchez, Francis of Assisi, 95. 

46 The articulation of the brothers’ charism in the context of the contemporary needs of the 
church is an example of what Martino Conti has described as the “due componenti es- 
senziali: il dono (charisma) dato da Dio a San Francesco d'Assisi, come fondatore 
dell'Ordine dei Frati Minori, e la sua autenticazione da parte della Chiesa." See Martino 
Conti, Lettura biblica della Regola francescana (Rome: 1977), 17. 

47 Grieco, "Pastoral Care,’ 124-125. See Consilium Lateranense 1v, in Decrees of the Ecumeni- 
cal Councils, vol. 1, Nicaea 1 to Lateran v, ed. Norman P. Tanner (London: 1990), 227-271. In 
particular, see canons 1-3 on orthodoxy, heresy, and preaching (230-235); canon 12 on 
regular chapter meetings and visitations for religious orders (240-242); canon 21 on the 
reception of the sacraments of Penance and Eucharist (245-246); and canon 71 regarding 
preparations for a new crusade (267—271). 
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Regula non bullata (and later on, the Regula bullata) addressed a number of 
key concerns relating to the Catholic identity of the brothers and the ways in 
which they interacted with the laity through preaching. Among these were 
passages detailing the comportment of the brothers among Muslims, regula- 
tions governing brothers who preached, the necessity of the brothers’ Catholic 
identity, the importance of the Eucharist, and regular chapter meetings.*® In- 
corporation of these provisions into the Regula non bullata reveals that by 1221 
the fraternity saw itself as integrated into the life of the church, and its mem- 
bers believed they could and did serve a useful purpose in their quest to live 
the evangelical life. 

Despite providing greater structure and accountability for the brothers 
through the development of a novitiate, articulation of standards for preach- 
ing penance, and division of the friars into geographical provinces with 
regional ministers, this 1221 rule was “completely atypical and unsatisfactory in 
the eyes of canonists," remaining unapproved by the pope.^? And yet Martino 
Conti has argued that even Francis did not consider the Regula non bullata the 
definitive governing document ofthe movement because he did not seem con- 
cerned about obtaining papal confirmation of the text in the form that we 
know today. Conti points to evidence in the Letter to a Minister, in which Fran- 
cis discussed changing passages in the Regula non bullata, suggesting that the 
Rule had not yet obtained a fixed form in his opinion.5° Regardless of whether 
Francis and the other brothers viewed the 1221 rule as a finished product or a 
transitory stage of development, the document gives both a sense of the way of 
life of the early lesser brothers as their formalized life began to coalesce into a 
standard form, as well as a sense of the spirit of the movement as deeply and 
fundamentally rooted in the Gospel. Despite these concessions to ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and the norms of religious life, the exuberant incorporation of 
the Gospel into the text conveys the unrefined, passionate intensity of the po- 
verello’s evangelical calling. 

On 29 November 1223, Pope Honorius 111 affixed the papal seal on the rule 
presented by Francis and his followers, thus formalizing a way of life that had 
grown and developed for more than a decade since Francis had approached 
Pope Innocent 111 in 1209-1210, and codifying the life of penitents who had 
once occupied the margins of Umbrian society. Comprised of a symbolic 


48 RnB discusses: preachers (17); orthodox belief (19, 21); general chapters (18); the Eucharist 
(20); and going among Muslims (16). The RB discusses: orthodoxy (2,3-4); the authoriza- 
tion of preachers (9); the election of ministers general and general chapters (8); and going 
among Muslims (12,1-2). 

49 Conti, Lettura biblica, 49-50; Vauchez, Francis of Assisi, 104. 

50 Conti, Lettura biblica, 50. 
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twelve chapters, the terse language of the document, which would become 
known as the Regula bullata, or the rule with a papal seal, established the basic 
parameters of the life of the brothers in community within a canonical format. 
Defining the canonical parameters of the brothers’ life had been a task with 
which Cardinal Hugolino had occupied himself since becoming cardinal pro- 
tector of the brothers in 1218. The Regula bullata, in part, reflected Hugolino’s 
vision of religious life for the brothers - a vision that was canonically distinct 
from traditional religious life while nevertheless adopting more of its forms 
than earlier expressions of the life of the lesser brothers. 

Scholars do not agree on the relationship between the 1221 and 1223 rules: 
some argue that the 1223 rule represented a formal articulation, meeting ca- 
nonical standards, of the Franciscan charism and ideal.?! Others argue that the 
1221 Regula non bullata (and not the rule officially approved in 1223) more fully 
expressed the community's intentions.?? Certainly, the 1221 rule more clearly 
embodied the undomesticated evangelical fervor of the early movement with 
its exhortations to the Gospel life, extensive scriptural quotations, ungainly 
length, and unconventional juxtaposition of genres, than does the papally- 
approved text. The Regula non bullata may in some sense be a religious rule, 
but it is unquestionably an inspirational document, as well as a document that 
reveals who the friars were, a descriptive document in addition to being a pre- 
scriptive one. The Regula bullata, by contrast, is not an affective document: it 
does not awaken or nurture a sense of evangelical calling in the same way that 
the earlier text does. 


5 Minoritas in Practice 


Like all religious, medieval and modern, the lesser brothers took a threefold 
vow of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Indeed, the very first chapter of the 
approved rule declared: “The Rule and Life of the Lesser Brothers is this: to 
observe the Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ by living in obedience, with- 
out anything of one's own, and in chastity"5? The Minorite vowed these three 
things as a means of observing the Gospel. Yet as William J. Short has noted, 
the Regula bullata did not use the word "vow" Much as with the primitive 


51 Conti argues that the legal norms expected of a religious rule neither sacrificed nor im- 
poverished Francis's charism. See Conti, Lettura biblica, 52. 

52  Vauchez, Francis of Assisi, 105. 

53 — RB12, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 171-172; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., 
vol. 1, 100. 
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propositum vitae, the rule placed these vowed qualities in the context of lived 
life: the Lesser Brothers observed the Gospel through their actions.5* Two of 
these qualities, obedience and poverty, along with a third quality, humility, 
formed the core of the Franciscan life as expressed in the Regula bullata. 

Obedience formed part of the friars’ observance of the Gospel. In the Regula 
bullata, a life of obedience became one part of living life in imitation of Christ. 
The Regula non bullata from 1221 reflected even more clearly this aspect of obe- 
dience as living in community, with one's brothers in Christ.?° For early friars, 
that community included the people they encountered on a daily basis — 
perhaps those they met in the town square, or those with whom they labored 
side by side, as well as those with whom they shared a charism. Life in com- 
munity under a religious rule necessitated an earthly chain of obedience, both 
within the community and outside it: Francis promised obedience to the pope 
and his successors, and individual brothers in turn promised to obey Francis 
and those who succeeded him as minister general.5® 

A group of laypeople preaching penance in the thirteenth century would 
hardly be welcomed with open arms by local prelates, especially when others 
at the time were suspected (and often rightfully so) of questionable orthodoxy. 
Indeed, papal bulls such as Pro dilectis discussed previously, among other doc- 
uments, give us a sense of the kind of hostile reception that often greeted the 
Minorites when they arrived in a new place. Likewise, these sources provide 
evidence of the early role taken by the pope and the cardinal protector as spiri- 
tual and temporal patrons of Francis and his brothers. Although Francis dem- 
onstrated his own submission to ecclesiastical authority when he travelled on 
foot in 1209 from Assisi to Rome to petition Pope Innocent 111 for approval of 
his way of life, for the brothers who followed in his wake, that deeply personal, 
physical enactment of submission was replaced first in the Regula non bullata 
and later, officially, in the Regula bullata with more formal statements about 
orthodoxy and submission to the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Doctrinal orthodoxy 
and respect for the hierarchy became formally embedded within the rule, 


54 The Writings, ed. Blastic et al., 171. The language from RB 11 is more specific than that in 
RnB1,1. The RnB should read, simply: “This is the life that Brother Francis petitioned,’ rath- 
er than “This is the life of the Gospel of Jesus Christ that Brother Francis petitioned.’ Carlo 
Paolazzi argues that the latter formulation represents an interpolation made by Angelo 
Clareno in his 1321-1323 commentary on the rule. See Carlo Paolazzi, “La ‘Regula non 
bullata dei Frati Minori (1221), dallo ‘stemma codicum! al testo critico," Archivum Francis- 
canum Historicum 100 (2007): 5-48. See The Writings, ed. Blastic et al., 31. 

55 The Writings, ed. Blastic et al., 38, 45. 

56 — RB13-4, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 172; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., 
vol. 1, 100. 
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which clearly articulates their importance. Subsequent generations of broth- 
ers had no need to adopt such a humble, physical gesture as Francis had in or- 
der to signal the chain of obedience that bound them through their vow to 
uphold the rule. 

Life in community, a life of obedience, also challenged the friar. According 
to Thomas of Celano’s Vita Secunda, Francis did not pretend that such obedi- 
ence came easily. Thomas wrote that Francis had once explained the nature of 
obedience to his brothers by describing a truly obedient person as a corpse.5” 
The anecdote illustrated the challenge of perfect obedience graphically: unlike 
the corpse, who did not resist being moved, protest his new location, or con- 
sider himself above others when honored with a position of prestige, living 
human beings struggle with all of these things.5? Forging an important connec- 
tion between obedience and humility, the vignette revealed the intertwined 
nature of these two qualities of the Franciscan life. Obedience required put- 
ting someone else’s will before one’s own; humility often required the same 
thing. 

Humility forms the focus of the third chapter of the Regula bullata, which 
commanded the brothers to adopt a humble attitude towards all. Friars Minor 
should not be overbearing, pompous, or proud. In the rule, the first-person 
voice of Francis instructed them: 


I truly counsel, admonish, and exhort my brothers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that when they go about in the world, they should not quarrel, nor 
dispute, nor judge others; but they should be gentle, peaceful and mod- 
est, meek and humble, speaking properly to everyone, as is fitting.°? 


Francis’s admonition reminded friars to approach those they encountered 
with modesty and kindness, two aspects of humility. For example, the brothers 
observed several periods of fasting during the liturgical year, yet if someone 
offered them a meal, the rule enjoined the brothers to accept the host's 


57 2 Cel 112,152, in Fontes, ed. Menesto and Brufani, 578-579; Francis, ed. and trans. Arm- 
strong et al., vol. 2, 345. A hagiographical text, 2 Cel, was composed between 1245 and 1247, 
about 20 years after Francis’s death. This anecdote, among others, has the character of 
many of the exemplars with which Francis instructed the brothers. It shockingly illus- 
trates the challenge of obedience for human beings. 

58 2 Cel 112,152, in Fontes, ed. Menesto and Brufani, 578-579; Francis, ed. and trans. Arm- 
strong et al., vol. 2, 345. 

59  Consulo vero, moneo et exhortor fratres meos in Domino Jesu Christo, ut quando vadunt per 
mundum, non litigent neque contendant verbis, nec alios iudicent; sed sint mites, pacifü et 
modesti, mansueti et humiles, honeste lonquentes omnibus, sicut decet. RB 311-12, in Fontes, 
ed. Menestó and Brufani, 174; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 102. 
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hospitality graciously.9? Instead of adhering to the Benedictine practice of rig- 
orous fasting, Francis followed the instructions Jesus had given to the disciples 
to eat what was set before them.®! Likewise, the brothers’ habit, characterized 
in the rule as “poor clothes,” visually reinforced their humble status.®? Yet Fran- 
cis also reminded the brothers not to condemn others who wore luxurious 
clothing, lest they themselves forget the meaning of true humility. Humility, 
then, required a peaceful and meek demeanor, but it also required gracious- 
ness towards and the suspension of judgement against others whose material 
circumstances might be different than their own. 

A sense of humility carried into the administration and structure of the or- 
der, where ministers and custodians, not priors, oversaw the brothers. By refus- 
ing to use the word "prior" the authors of the Regula non bullata stressed that 
the minister was not superior to the brothers under his guidance and that his 
leadership would be understood in terms of service. The terse, legal language 
of the Regula bullata did not explain or rationalize the terminology used for 


60  RB3,6-10 and 15, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 174-175; Francis, ed. and trans. Arm- 
strong et al., vol. 1, 101-102. See The Writings, ed. Blastic et al., 179. William J. Short (in his 
introduction to The Writings, ed. Blastic et al.) has noted that the fasting required of the 
friars in the rule was minimal in comparison to the fasting of traditional religious orders 
in the Middle Ages. The rule guards against letting a fasting regimen become a point of 
pride rather than a point of humility. The rule makes clear: accepting the food that others 
offered was also an exercise in humility, especially when consuming the food would mean 
breaking one’s fast. 
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the order’s leadership, yet the choice of the words “minister” and “custodian” 
would have still resonated with the brothers in a different way than “prior” 
would have. 

Correction of brothers who strayed from the rule should be done “humbly 
and charitably,’ without “commanding them anything that is against their 
soul and our rule.”65 The guardian or minister required obedience from the 
brothers, and in return provided them with conscientious guidance and a 
promise not to command anything contrary to the rule in his demands; if he 
did, the brothers could refuse him obedience. First and foremost, the rule de- 
scribed leaders in twin terms: they were ministers and servants, working for 
the benefit of other brothers. Just as Christ had said that he had come to serve, 
not to be served, Francis expected ministers in the order to adopt a similar 
attitude.66 The Regula bullata did not assume that custodians, provincial min- 
isters, or even the minister general would be clerics. Indeed, Francis himself 
had never been ordained a priest. The associated reality, however, swiftly 
changed. 

Humility was not one of the three vows the friar made, yet without humility, 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience might have become marks of 
pride or superiority. The lesser brother's poverty differed from that of a tradi- 
tional monk, because the brother vowed poverty corporately as well as indi- 
vidually.9" Within traditional monastic communities, poverty meant living life 
in common as the apostles had, with communal (but no personal) possessions. 
For Francis, such a life did not go far enough in imitating that lived by Christ 
and his disciples. Instead, he counseled his followers not only to give up per- 
sonal possessions, but also to give up communal property and the security it 
provided. The purpose or goal was to remain a lesser brother - at the margins 
of society, divorced from the exploitative thirteenth-century economy. The 
brothers initially refused to put down roots in any one place by developing a 
conventual life. Yet over time, the brothers did become more settled and even 


65 Fratres, qui sunt ministri et servi aliorum fratrum, visitent et moneant fratres suos et humili- 
ter et caritative corrigeant eos, non praecipientes eis aliquid, quod sit contra animam suam 
et regulam nostram. RB 10,2, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 179; Francis, ed. and trans. 
Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 105. 
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vol. 1, 103. See also RB 2, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 172—173; Francis, ed. and trans. 
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constructed huge complexes reminiscent of monastic compounds within the 
walls of medieval cities.6® 

The sixth chapter of the Regula bullata clarified the Minorites’ radical pov- 
erty: “Let the brothers not make anything their own, neither house, nor place, 
nor anything at all,” it declared. “As pilgrims and strangers in this world, serving 
the Lord in poverty and humility, let them go seeking alms with confidence, 
and they should not be ashamed because, for our sakes, our Lord made Him- 
self poor in this world.’69 The brothers adopted this poverty as their own, in 
imitation of Christ. Collective poverty forbade the friars from appropriating 
goods, particularly immoveable goods. Franciscans intended this radical di- 
vestment from the medieval economy to prevent their becoming oppressors as 
participants in the exchange of land for rents or in the hiring out of workers 
(including themselves) as indentured servants.”° 

The Regula bullata prohibited the brothers from receiving and handling 
money and property, whether themselves or through an intermediary.” On the 
other hand, the rule did not forbid the brothers compensation for their labor, 
though it did require that compensation come in the form of necessities, such 
as food and shelter.” The proper observance of apostolic poverty quickly be- 
came one of the most contentious aspects of the new order, and would remain 
a topic of much debate and division even beyond the founding of the Obser- 
vant branch of the Franciscan order in 1334, when Guiral Ot, then minister 
general of the Franciscan order, agreed to create a separate division within the 
order for those who wanted to observe the rule literally.” 
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By shedding unnecessary things, the friar could follow Christ more closely. 
The rule required more than material poverty from the brothers, counseling 
them against pride and greed and telling them to rid their mind of earthly mat- 
ters.”4 Poverty also encompassed an ambivalence towards, or even rejection of, 
intellectual wealth. The Regula bullata of 1223 stated: “Do not let those igno- 
rant of letters be anxious to learn them, but let them attend to what they 
should desire above all else: to have the Spirit of the Lord and its holy activity."/5 
Brothers should not be preoccupied with acquiring worldly knowledge, but 
instead should focus on developing an intimate relationship with God, using 
the gifts they already possessed. Francis did not explicitly disapprove of 
learning but feared that it discouraged (or even distracted) brothers from this 
more important goal.”6 

The difference between the Regula non bullata (1221) and the Regula bullata 
(1223) regarding literacy and access to books was a harbinger of the order's fu- 
ture development. The 1221 rule restricted access to books to those who were 
already literate, regardless of clerical status. In other words, it permitted access 
to the psalter to literate lay brothers as well as to brothers who were ordained. 
Approved two years later, the Regula bullata, however, only explicitly permit- 
ted books to clerical brothers and made no provision for literate lay brothers.7? 
The distinction presaged the insinuation of clerical privilege into what had 
once been a fraternity radically devoid of such hierarchy. Perhaps it also leads 
to a place for an important reflection on the necessity of humility for all 
brothers, but in particular those who were highly-educated clerics. Later in the 


74 Moneo vero et exhortor in Domino Jesu Christo, ut caveant fratres ab omni superbia, vana 
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10,8, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 179; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 
105. 

75 [E]t non curent nescientes litteras litteras discere; sed attendant, quod super omnia desi- 
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ed. Menestó and Brufani, 179; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 105. 
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55; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 107. 
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say twenty-four Our Fathers." RB 3,2—4, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 174; Francis, ed. 
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Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 187-188; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 
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thirteenth century, the Franciscan Jacopone da Todi would lament the particu- 
lar clerical privilege granted to masters of theology in the order when he wrote 
in Lauda 31: “Our honored professors get special treatment / In the wing of 
the monastery reserved for guests, / While others eat herbs and oil in the 
refectory.’’8 

How did these three qualities (obedience, humility, and poverty) come to- 
gether to shape the lives of the first friars? Francis and his brothers desired to 
live as Christ had lived among men - with the poor and the hungry, the de- 
spised and the sick. The voluntary poverty of the earliest Minorites bore wit- 
ness to their solidarity with those at the margins of medieval society. The earli- 
est friars worked for their daily sustenance. Their work, as elaborated upon in 
the Regula non bullata also spoke to their identification with those at the mar- 
gins of society. As Friars Minor, the brothers could not claim positions of au- 
thority where they worked: they could not handle money, nor could they serve 
as supervisors. Instead, they should “be the lesser ones and be subject to all in 
the same house.”’? Brothers refused a wage and only accepted what they re- 
quired, except money, in exchange for their labor.8° Some brothers received 
permission to keep the tools necessary for their trades despite the prohibition 
against individual and communal property, suggesting that these men per- 
formed skilled manual labor. The early community of friars expected that the 
brothers would work in order to meet their daily needs, rather than beg for 
alms, however, if they were not compensated for their labor, they were to beg 
for alms without shame.?! 


6 Interpretation, Commentary, and Conflict 


Begging alms for lepers and serving lepers figured prominently among the ear- 
ly brothers. Other brothers engaged in preaching, which seems to have been 
viewed as something other than work, a term which was reserved for manual 


78 Jacopone da Todi, Lauda 31, "How Ambition and Idle Knowledge Destroy the Purity of the 
Rule.’ Jacopone da Todi, The Lauds, ed. and trans. Serge Hughes and Elizabeth Hughes, 
The Classics of Western Spirituality 33 (New York: 1982), 123. 

79 RnB 7,2-3, in Fontes, ed. Menesto and Brufani, 191; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., 
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80 RnB 7,7, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 191-192; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et 
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labor.?? Evidence suggests that the earliest brothers only begged for alms for 
themselves when they could find no work or remained uncompensated for 
work they had done, yet this dynamic had already begun to change by the time 
the Regula bullata identified work as a God-given grace — something fitting for 
a lesser brother, but a particular grace not given to all. Even as the Regula bul- 
lata praised work, it cautioned against letting one’s work drive out the spirit of 
prayer and devotion necessary for all of creation.®3 The Regula bullata reflects 
the reality of the brothers at the time of its composition, and less Francis’ de- 
sire for the brothers to embrace manual labor as part of their imitatio Christi 
and as a way to be with those at the margins of society. Indeed, Francis himself 
made clear the value he placed on manual labor in the Testament (1226), urging 
brothers who did not know how to “work with their hands” to do so. Francis’s 
language suggests that, even before their founders’ death, the brothers had al- 
ready fallen away from manual labor. 

The rule codified an ideal for the early Minorites. The brothers vowed to 
uphold the rule, but a document (even a legally binding document) could not 
guarantee that specific behaviors or a common spirit would prevail in the 
brothers’ observance of this fundamental text. Francis’ Testament, along with 
other early Franciscan sources, bear witness to the challenge of living out the 


82 On begging alms for lepers and serving them, see RnB 8,8—1, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and 
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vol. 1, 102. 
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Minorite charism reflected in the rule. The Testament reads as a reminiscence 
of Francis’s calling and charism, an exhortation to his brothers to uphold the 
fundamentals of the rule, and, at least in part, a lament of what had already 
begun to change in the way the brothers lived the Gospel life. Francis recalled 
the spirit of the early brothers, who “were content with one tunic, patched in- 
side and out, with a cord and short trousers. We desired nothing more [...]. And 
we were simple and subject to all.”®* 

One way the brothers lived a simple life, subject to all, was through the work 
they did. Francis stressed the importance of manual labor, of working with 
one’s hands — not out of desire for remuneration, but in order to avoid idleness 
and to serve as an example to others. In the last few years of Francis’s life, the 
brothers’ relationship to the communities through which they moved began to 
shift as brothers were less likely to work with their hands or to live among and 
serve lepers.8° The shift to a more conventual way of life and the increased 
push for education among the brothers meant that they became more stable, 
rooted in place - less and less like the pilgrims and strangers Francis had ex- 
horted them to be. Indeed, in the decades following Francis’s death, the broth- 
ers became more encumbered by material goods, including convents and 
churches, and benefitted from numerous papal privileges.8® 

In the Testament, Francis drafted a document that, rather than changing or 
modifying the rule, provided a key to its understanding. It was not intended as 
a new rule or a modification of the Regula bullata, but as an exhortation and 
guide to its observance. For this reason, Francis declared: “[L]et the general 
minister and all the other ministers and custodians be bound through obedi- 
ence not to add to or take away from these words. And let them always have 
this writing with them together with the rule. And in all the chapters which 
they hold, when they read the rule, let them also read these words.”®” Neverthe- 
less, friars observed the rule within the context of their own time and place, 
and as historical circumstances changed, so did the friars’ observance. The Re- 
gula bullata contained the seeds for the evolution that occurred. The eighth 
chapter described not only the procedure for electing the minister general, but 
also for holding a general chapter every three years at Pentecost, the fruits of 


84 Test 16, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 228-229; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et 
al., vol. 1, 125. 

85 Test 20-21, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 229; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., 
vol. 1, 125. 

86  Test24-25, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 229-230; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong 
et al., vol. 1, 126. 
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which included constitutions and statutes that would be appended to the 
rule.88 

A little less than four years after Francis’s death, the brothers petitioned 
Pope Gregory 1x, the former cardinal protector of the order, with questions 
regarding the interpretation of the rule and the legal status of Francis’s Testa- 
ment. In response, Gregory Ix issued Quo elongati, becoming the first of many 
pontiffs to deliberate on questions of interpretation of the rule and to address 
conflicts rooted in its observance. In the bull, Gregory set the course for future 
papal legislation regarding the friars, declaring that the Testament was not 
binding since Francis had not been minister general when he composed it, nor 
had the text been composed or approved by a general chapter. Like all Chris- 
tians, the friars had to observe the precepts in the Gospel. Additionally, friars 
were bound to keep the Gospel counsels explicitly included in the rule, where- 
as fulfilling others was laudatory but not required by the vow. In so doing, Quo 
elongati initiated what would become an ongoing discussion about the nature 
of Franciscan poverty and the relationship between ownership and use.8° 

This chapter is not the appropriate place to go into the details of papal pro- 
nouncements on and engagement with the Franciscan rule. Nonetheless, a few 
words will help to give a sense of the early history of the rule and the order it 
governed. In his masterful study of the Spiritual Franciscans and their origins, 
David Burr has provided an in-depth examination of the key papal legislation 
from the last quarter of the thirteenth century through the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century. In some cases, the documents reflected changes that were 
already in progress within the order. For example, the demographics of the 
order had already begun to shift in favor of educated clerics rather than illiter- 
ate laymen when Innocent Iv issued Ordinem vestrum on 14 November 1245. In 
the document, Innocent reiterated and expanded upon key points from Quo 
elongati, while also addressing the question of who should be admitted in the 
order. In the future, the pope stated, men admitted into the order had to be 
useful. And utility was defined in terms of literacy and clerical status - friars 
had to be capable of providing for the care of souls within medieval cities and 
towns.90 


88  RBS8, in Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 177; Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 
104. 

89  Quoelongati, 28 September 1230, in Francis, ed. and trans. Armstrong et al., vol. 1, 570—575. 
See also Herbert Grundmann, "Die Bulle ‘Quo elongati' Papst Gregors 1x," Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum 54 (1961): 1-25. 
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The Friars Minor did not rely solely upon papal pronouncements for their 
understanding of the rule. For the period between 1240-1325, scholars have 
identified seven extant commentaries on the Franciscan rule. These commen- 
taries emerged from and grew out of the changes that had long been develop- 
ing in the order. They reflect both the value placed on learning and pastoral 
care within the order as well as the ongoing and escalating tension brought 
about by these changes. A specific literary genre, rule commentaries explained 
the meaning of the rule to its readers and provided friars with a guide for put- 
ting it into practice. They provide us with a window onto the way Franciscans 
interpreted, and perhaps lived out, the rule in different times and places. These 
commentaries only had authority insofar as brothers respected the wisdom of 
the commentators and chose to respond to their explications of the rule; they 
were not legally binding, unlike papal decrees. While authors typically com- 
posed their commentaries for the entire order, sometimes they had a more 
specific audience in mind.?! 

The commentary traditionally known as the Commentary of the Four Mas- 
ters was an officially commissioned response to questions related to the rule 
that had been solicited at the 1241 general chapter at Montpellier. Five, not four 
friars may seem to have been involved in developing the commentary, not all 
of whom were masters of theology?? Nonetheless, the friars involved in this 
project represented the educated elite of the order: university masters, future 
masters and archbishops, and university students and future provincial lead- 
ers.9? As an official explanation of the rule sponsored by the general chapter 
under the minister general Haymo of Faversham's leadership and compiled by 
five highly learned men, the commentary supported an interpretation of the 
rule that justified the direction the order had taken in the decades following 
Francis's death. 

Abouta decade later, in the late 1250s, Hugh of Digne, a Provengal friar often 
identified as a proto-Spiritual or proto-zealot within the Franciscan order, and 


91 David Flood argues that “The 1242 Commentary" is a better name for this work. Early 
Commentaries on the Rule of the Friars Minor, vol 1, ed. David Flood (St. Bonaventure: 
2014), i. 

92 The friars listed at the beginning of the Commentary are Gaufredus, minister of the cus- 
tody of Paris and later provincial minister of France; the theologians Alexander of Hales 
and John de la Rochelle; Robert of Bascia, probably a student at Paris in the early 1240s, 
and Eudes Rigaud, the theologian and future Archbishop of Rouen. Flood writes that it is 
not clear whether Gaufredus played a role in the development of the commentary, or 
whether he merely relayed it to the minister general. See Flood, Early Commentaries on 
the Rule of the Friars Minor, vol 2, ed. David Flood (St. Bonaventure: 2014), 2-3. 

93 Early Commentaries, vol 2, ed. Flood (“The 1242 Commentary on the Franciscan Rule”). 
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described by Salimbene of Parma as a “magnus Joachita” (a great Joachite), 
authored a rule commentary in the late 1250s. In the introduction to his work, 
Hugh explained that he had been asked to compose a commentary, perhaps in 
his capacity as provincial minister of Provence.?^ But even if sympathetic to 
concerns about laxity in the order, Hugh took a realistic view of the order, 
which simply no longer lived the same life nor served the same function within 
society as it did earlier on. At the outset, Hugh made it clear that he did not 
consider the Testament binding upon the brothers. Later in the eleventh chap- 
ter, which examines the relationship of the brothers to religious women, Hugh 
made the key observation that the friars could not presume to know Francis’ 
intention for observance of the rule, rather they were obliged to use rational 
analysis to determine how they should live as friars.9° 

We have extant thirteenth-century commentaries on the Franciscan rule 
from a cross-section of highly-educated friars, most of which were intended for 
wider consumption even if they had not been commissioned by the general 
chapter?6 Commentators engaged the same kinds of thorny issues related to 
the Franciscan life that pontiffs had sought to address since the 1220s, primar- 
ily centered around poverty and obedience. In the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, friars were particularly interested in understanding the vow of pover- 
ty and its relationship to ownership and use. Specifically, although the friars 
did not own the things they used, were they required to impose limits on their 
use in order to observe the vow of poverty in the rule? Gregory 1x had decreed 
in 1230’s Quo elongati that even though Franciscans did hold dominium over 


94 Salimbene de Adam da Parma, Chronica, 332. Salimbene de Adam da Parma, Chronica, ed. 
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David Flood has described Hugh's commentary as an "authoritative" and "political" text, 
not one intended for private use. Indeed, “Hugh wrote so that superiors could rule.” See 
Hugh of Digne's Rule Commentary, ed. Flood, 58. 

96 Expositio quatuor magistrorum super regulam fratrum minorum (1241-1242), ed. Livario 
Oliger (Rome: 1950). David Flood's Early Commentaries on the Rule, vol. 1 also includes 
commentaries in translation by David of Augsburg and John of Wales. Early Commentar- 
ies on the Rule, vol. 2 contains translated commentaries by Peter of John Olivi and John 
Pecham. David Flood has edited the first three of these commentaries: Peter Olivi’s Rule 
Commentary, ed. David Flood (Wiesbaden: 1972), esp. 92-103 (for a comparison of differ- 
ent rule commentaries); David Flood, “Die Regelerklärung des David von Augsburg,’ 
Franziskanische Studien 75 (1993): 201-242; David Flood, "John of Wales' Commentary on 
the Franciscan Rule,’ Franciscan Studies 60 (2002): 93-138; John Pecham's Expositio super 
Regulam Fratrum Minorum is in S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia 8 (Quaracchi: 1898), 
391-437. 
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the things they used, they were still restricted or limited in the way they used 
those things. 

Questions of interpretation reached a flashpoint in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, leading to bitterness, division, and even fisticuffs between small but sig- 
nificant groups of zealots or rigorists, often called Spiritual Franciscans, and 
the majority of the order, which differed in the way it thought the Franciscan 
rule should be lived out. Conflict was most pronounced in southern France, the 
March of Ancona, and Sicily. Although Pope Clement v attempted to broker a 
solution between the factions at the Council of Vienne in 1312, any resolution 
achieved by the parties involved was short-lived. Circumstances deteriorated 
upon Clement’s death in 1314, and continued to worsen when Pope John xx1I, 
elected in 1316, issued a series of pronouncements in the first few years of his 
pontificate that addressed the turmoil within the Franciscan order, in particu- 
lar by focusing on the question of Franciscan obedience.9” 

In order to obey the rule, how should a friar live out his poverty? To what or 
to whom did the friar owe his obedience? To the rule? To the pope? John xx11 
and Clement v both made it clear that Franciscans owed obedience first and 
foremost to the pope. Such a claim made sense if one considered the Francis- 
can rule a text composed by humans and approved in 1223 by Pope Honorius 
111. This claim was precisely the problem for Angelo Clareno and his commu- 
nity, who believed that the rule, which comprised not only the Regula bullata 
but also the Regula non bullata and the Testament, was a divinely-inspired, di- 
vinely-given document authored by Christ himself. Disobeying the rule, then, 
in order to obey the pope, meant disobeying a higher authority, Christ, to obey 
a lower one, his vicar on earth.?? Because Angelo believed in the divine prove- 
nance of the rule, the format of the Regula bullata — its prescriptive language, 
its efficient brevity — was inconsequential in the face of Christ's authorship. It 
is no surprise then, that in the face of controversy over how best to live the 
Franciscan life, Angelo looked to the rule, in which he believed Francis's ideals 
and intentions were faithfully represented. Whereas Hugh of Digne had been 


97 Burr, The Spiritual Franciscans, 196-198. See Quorumdam exigit, 17 October 1317, in Bul- 
larium Franciscanum Romanorum pontificum constitutiones, epistolas, ac diplomata conti- 
nens, ed. Konrad Eubel, vol. 5 (Rome: 1898), 128-130. 

98 David Burr notes that Angelo did not say that making such an order against the rule (and 
thus, against Christ's word) rendered the pope's authority illegitimate. The brothers 
would be right to obey Christ and the rule, but they would also have to submit to any 
forthcoming punishment from the pope, whose authority remained legitimate even if he 
had ordered the brothers to do something sinful (in Early Commentaries, ed. and trans. 
Burr, vol. 3, xv). Burr astutely observes that Angelo has crafted a way to understand obedi- 
ence that makes sense of the existence of his group outside the bounds of the Franciscan 
hierarchy, and seemingly outside the bonds of obedience. 
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chary of the brothers’ ability to divine Francis’s intentions from the rule and 
insisted that the brothers had to read and interpret the text of the rule ratio- 
nally in the context of their own time, Angelo had no such qualms about mak- 
ing claims regarding Francis’s intentions for the brothers. Fundamentally, a 
religious rule (regula) is a legal document. For Angelo, however, the rule was 
not simply a legal document prescribing the brothers’ actions, but a spiritual 
one — a document imbued with Christ’s intentions and Francis’s charism. This 
dual way of reading and living out the rule - understanding it both as a canoni- 
cally binding document and as something akin to scripture, led to serious con- 
flict for Angelo Clareno and other dissident brothers. 


7 Conclusion 


This chapter has adopted a historical approach to the Franciscan rule by con- 
sidering the charism that it sought to express within a particular time and 
place as well as giving a sense of its development and interpretation over time. 
The rule served two main functions for the brothers: as a canonical framework 
dictating the legal parameters of the brothers life together and as a spiritual 
guide placing the charism of Francis of Assisi into a fixed, written form. In serv- 
ing those general purposes, the Regula bullata addressed specific facets of the 
friars’ life in common, including material and practical dimensions. In order to 
celebrate the divine office, for example, the brothers required access to psal- 
ters. The rule makes clear admonitions against claiming any place or property 
as one's own, yet it assumes that the brothers will live a conventual life in com- 
mon and that this conventual life will include observance of the canonical 
hours. In the chapter that touches on the work the brothers perform in their 
daily lives, practical matters and spiritual ones, as so often happens, again be- 
come intertwined. That work formed an important part of the way the broth- 
ers engaged with each other and with those in the wider society. Addressing 
other practical concerns, the Franciscan rule set out broad guidelines for the 
organization of the Lesser Brothers into geographic units, or provinces, over 
which there would be regional ministers, overseen by a single minister general 
elected by the general chapter that would be held every three years. Although 
short on specific details, the rule provided a formal structure of accountability 
to the rapidly-growing movement that had originated with Francis and a hand- 
ful of companions, not only delineating this hierarchy, but also explaining that 
those in positions of authority had been called to serve the other brothers 
through their leadership. Such practical concerns as leadership within the 
order and correction for faults dovetailed with the way the rule set out the 
social structure of the brothers’ life in common. Fraternitas was a way of 
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recognizing the connections among humans, in particular among those who 
had chosen to follow the Poor Man of Assisi. That sense of brotherhood was 
reinforced by stress in the rule on humility, that further clarified the way broth- 
ers should interact with each other. 

The rule was intended to create clarity, to introduce uniformity and 
accountability — “regularity” — into a movement initially known for falling well 
outside canonical norms with its evangelical exuberance. But the brothers and 
members of the church hierarchy did not necessarily agree upon what the rule 
bound the brothers to do. In a sense, rather than leading to or imposing unifor- 
mity, the Franciscan rule (the official Regula bullata and the unapproved Re- 
gula non bullata) along with key texts such as the Testament, commenced a 
spiritual and intellectual conversation about the life of the brothers that would 
continue for centuries, borne out in practice by successive waves of reform and 
friars who approached their shared charism in different ways. In 1897, Pope 
Leo XIII pruned the number of Franciscan branches within the Catholic 
Church down to three, when he unified four different Observant Franciscan 
groups into the order of Friars Minor to join the order of Friars Minor Conven- 
tual and order of Friars Minor Capuchin. Diversity flourishes today among 
these three groups, which interpret Francis's charism in distinct ways. But oth- 
er, much smaller groups of Franciscan friars abound as well, some of which are 
part of the Catholic Church, others of which belong to different Protestant tra- 
ditions. Thus in a sense, the rule, while placing the Friars Minor within a ca- 
nonical framework and creating a place for them within the structure and tra- 
dition of the Catholic Church, has also been an instrument of creativity with 
regard to the way the Franciscan charism has been interpreted and put into 
practice. 
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CHAPTER 11 
The Rules of Poor Clares and Minoresses 


Bert Roest 


1 Introduction 


Within the ambit of the wider medieval Franciscan order family we can distin- 
guish a variety of female orders, movements, and congregations with a compli- 
cated foundation history. This complexity is also visible in the variety of nor- 
mative texts produced for and or adopted by different groups of Franciscan 
women between the thirteenth and the sixteenth century, and in the changes 
in rule adherence of individual communities in the course of their history. All 
this makes it very difficult to provide a straightforward introduction to regula- 
tory documents guiding the life of female Franciscan women. 

This chapter only focuses on normative texts used within enclosed commu- 
nities of Franciscan women. To elucidate matters, I will first attempt to provide 
a highly simplified historical sketch, to explain the emergence of a number of 
rules and/or formae vitae, and to say something about the actual implementa- 
tion of some of these texts, as well as their reception within order historiogra- 
phy. Partly in the course of this historical overview as well as separately, I in- 
tend to touch on a number of institutional, organizational, doctrinal, spiritual, 
and material issues dealt with in the rules in question, to close with a short 
evaluation. 


2 Formae vitae and regulae: A Historical Sketch 


One of the enclosed female orders that developed within the Franciscan order 
family is the so-called order of Poor Clares. The order of that name came offi- 
cially into being by papal bull in 1263, yet it had a substantial protohistory that 
goes back to the early thirteenth century when, partly under the influence of 
the early Franciscan movement and partly independently, a number of female 
penitential communities emerged in north and central Italy. Clare of Assisi’s 
San Damiano community near Assisi was one of them. It came into being after 
the young Clare Offreduccio and a few of her companions were accepted into 
the Franciscan movement by Francis of Assisi himself. Once Clare and her 
companions had been installed at San Damiano, they obtained from Francis a 
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short Forma vivendi, which amounted to a concise guideline concerning the 
way or rather the attitude to pursue a Franciscan life of evangelical perfection, 
and a promise by Francis that the women would always be cared for. A con- 
densed version of this text survived, as it became partly integrated in the For- 
ma vitae that Clare and the women around her at San Damiano completed in 
the early 12505, shortly before Clare's death.! 

Independent from what happened at San Damiano and a few other com- 
munities that emerged with support of Clare's community from the late 1210s 
and early 1220s onwards, a substantial number of other female penitential 
communities in north and central Italy (and soon beyond the Italian peninsu- 
la) with comparable ideals of evangelical perfection were put under protection 
of the papal curia by Cardinal Hugolino from 1218/19 onwards. He ordered 
these communities to be enclosed, formally bestowed upon them the Benedic- 
tine rule - as one of the canonical rules accepted by the Fourth Lateran 
Council - and in addition wrote for these communities a specific Forma vitae, 
to point out in a concrete fashion how the women in question were to imple- 
ment their religious life as enclosed communities under papal protection.? 

Cardinal Hugolino was also involved with the legislative normalization of 
the Friars Minor, and in this context made his mark in the editorial process of 
the Franciscan Regula bullata or Later Rule for the Friars Minor from 1223. Hu- 
golino strove to coopt the Franciscans as spiritual directors of the loose congre- 
gation of female houses that had been given his 1219 Forma vitae. As the Friars 
Minor were rather reluctant to accept such responsibilities, Hugolino tried to 
bring Clare's San Damiano community into the fold, one of the few houses of 
women with an acknowledged tie to Francis and his order. Hugolino therefore 
visited Clare in 1220 and tried to make her accept his Forma vitae, with its con- 
nection to the rule of Benedict. Whether or not Clare acquiesced with the 


1 MariaP. Alberzoni, Clare and the Poor Sisters in the 13th Century (St. Bonaventure: 2004); Clara 
Gennaro, "Clare, Agnes, and their Earliest Followers," in Women and Religion in Medieval and 
Renaissance Italy, ed. Daniel Bornstein and Roberto Rusconi (Chicago: 1996), 39-65; Cathe- 
rine M. Mooney, Clare of Assisi and the Thirteenth-Century Church: Religious Women, Rules, 
and Resistance (Philadelphia: 2016), esp. 30-65. 

2 Giovanni Boccali, "La 'Cum omnis vera religio' del cardinale Ugolino: Forma vitae primitiva 
per San Damiano ed altri monasteri (Bruxelles, Bibliothèque Royale, ms. 1v.63)," Frate Fran- 
cesco 74 (2008): 435-477; Ignacio Omaechevarria, “Nueva valoracion de la ‘Forma vitae’ del 
cardenal Hugolino,” Antonianum 53 (1978): 343-346; Simon Tugwell, “The Original Text of the 
Regula Hugolini (1219),’ Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 93 (2000): 511—513. See also Maria 
P. Alberzoni, "Servus vestrum et ancillarum Christi omnium: Gregorio Ix e la vita religiosa 
femminile," Franciscan Studies 64 (2006): 145-178. 
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cardinal's wishes is still a matter of scholarly debate.? In any case, a few years 
later, in 1228 — when Hugolino had become Pope Gregory IX and paid Clare 
another visit in the context of the festive canonization of Francis of Assisi — 
she received official papal recognition for her wish to maintain a life of evan- 
gelical poverty without personal and communal possessions. More orless from 
that moment onwards, all female houses that lived according to Hugolino's 
1219 Forma vitae or updated versions thereof, as well as Clare's community and 
a few others founded by Clare's friends and disciples, were addressed as the 
order of San Damiano. Clare's own San Damiano community and subsequent- 
ly a few others, including the Prague community of Agnes of Bohemia, with 
whom Clare exchanged several letters, were able to use the 1228 papal poverty 
privilege or a comparable permission to maintain a lifestyle without any with- 
out personal nor communal possessions. Yet most other houses did not obtain 
this privilege and quickly became the recipients of substantial endowments, 
something promoted by the papacy and the order's cardinal protector, as in the 
eyes of clerical authority only properly endowed female monastic houses 
could function as fully enclosed communities.^ 

In the meantime, the Friars Minor remained rather reluctant to accept spiri- 
tual direction obligations for the growing number of houses of what was now 
known as the order of San Damiano, mirroring concerns voiced by other male 
religious orders hesitant to be made responsible for female religious houses.5 


3 There is evidence to assume that, already by 1216, Clare had accepted a formal adherence to 
the rule of Benedict — as one of the four approved rules by the Fourth Lateran Council - in 
combination with an oral promise by Pope Innocent 111 that she and her sisters at San Da- 
miano would never be forced to accept possessions. See Jean-Francois Godet-Calogeras, “A 
New Look at Clare's Gospel Plan of Life," Greyfriars Review 5 (1991), Supplement (22). Several 
scholars believe that after Hugolino's visit Clare and her sisters accepted at this juncture 
some version of his Forma vitae. For a different interpretation, see Gert Mellville, The World 
of Medieval Monasticism: Its History and Forms of Life, trans. James Mixson (Collegeville: 
2016), 225—229, as well as Joan Mueller, The Privilege of Poverty: Clare of Assisi, Agnes of Prague, 
and the Struggle for a Franciscan Rule for Women (University Park: 2006), 22-32. Mueller 
underlines the difference in the 1220s between Hugolinian communities properly speaking 
and Damianite communities that adhered to the mode of life developed by Clare at San 
Damiano. 

4 See,aside from the studies of Alberzoni in the first footnote, also Bert Roest, Order and Disor- 
der: The Poor Clares Between Foundation and Reform, The Medieval Franciscans 8 (Leiden and 
Boston: 2013), 11-53. For a detailed account of the 1228 poverty privilege and its aftermath and 
the relationship between Clare and Agnes, see esp. Mueller, The Privilege of Poverty, 39-62. 

5 Fora proper contextualization of this cura monialium issue, and the supposed hesitations of 
new religious orders to be 'burdened' with the spiritual care of women, see Gertrud Jaron 
Lewis, By Women, for Women, about Women: The Sister-Books of Fourteenth-Century Germany 
(Toronto: 1996), 176-193; Fiona J. Griffiths, “Women and Reform in the Central Middle Ages,” 
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In an attempt to clarify the relationship between the Friars Minor and the San 
Damiano communities, Pope Innocent Iv issued in August 1247 a new rule for 
the women in question. This rule was based in part on the Hugolinian Forma 
vitae, yet it removed all references to the Benedictine rule. Instead, it made ex- 
plicit reference to the Franciscan Regula bullata of 1223 and encoded in various 
other ways the Franciscan identity of the order of San Damiano. Still, for a va- 
riety of reasons the rule of Innocent was not very successful, not least because 
it assumed that Damianite houses were properly endowed - undermining the 
evangelical poverty aspirations of communities such as San Damiano itself — 
and it made the creation of each new female house dependent upon prior ap- 
proval by the general chapter of the Franciscan order. Considering the reti- 
cence of the friars to take responsibility for female houses in this particular 
period, this more or less blocked the expansion of the Damianite order.” 

It soon became clear that the rule of Innocent was not going to be accept- 
able, and many houses continued to adhere to a version of the Hugolinian 
Forma vitae with its formal link to the Benedictine rule, which many Dami- 
anite communities found very unsatisfactory. In the meantime, Clare of Assisi 
and her fellow sisters at San Damiano felt that the special link to the Friars 
Minor promised them by Francis was under threat. Moreover, the women at 
San Damiano felt ongoing pressures to give up their position of exemption 
with regard to the acceptance of monastic endowments. All his motivated 
Clare and the women around her to create a Forma vitae of their own. This text, 
also known in older scholarly literature as the First Clarissan Rule or Regula 
prima, was created with recourse to a number of other legislative texts, early 
Franciscan sources and Clare's own insights, and emphasized the evangelical 
ideals of the early Franciscan movement, notably the element of absolute pov- 
erty? Clare obtained papal approval for this Forma vitae shortly before her 


in The Oxford Handbook of Women and Gender in Medieval Europe, ed. Judith M. Bennett and 
Ruth Mazo Karras (Oxford: 2013), 447—463. 

6 Nec aliquod Monasterium vestri Ordinis de cetero ab aliquo inchoetur sine Capituli Generalis 
Ordinis memorati licentia et accensu. See Bullarium Franciscanum Romanorum pontificum 
constitutiones, epistolas, ac diplomata continens, ed. Joannes Hyacinthus Sbaralea, vol. 2 
(Rome: 1761), 478. 

7 Mooney Clare of Assisi, 135ff.; Giovanna Casagrande, “La regola di Innocenzo Iv,” Convivium 
Assisiense 6 (2004): 71-82. 

8 Forthe relationship between Clare's text and other rules and regulatory documents, see for 
instance Engelbert Grau, “Die Regel der hl. Klara (1253) in ihrer Abhängigkeit von der Regel 
der Minderbrüder" Franziskanische Studien 35 (1953) 211-271; Henri de Sainte-Marie, 
"Présence de la Régle Bénédictine dans la Régle de Sainte Claire,’ Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum 82 (1989): 3-20; Chiara di Assisi e le sue fonti legislative: Sinossi cromatica, ed. 
Federazione delle Clarisse S. Chiara d'Assisi in Umbria-Sardegna (Padua: 2003). For more 
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death in 1253, but initially only for her San Damiano community. The other 
communities of the order of San Damiano, most of which had not adopted the 
rule of Innocent Iv, were obliged to stick with the Hugolinian Forma vitae, in 
combination with appropriate elements of the Benedictine rule, and supple- 
mented with a growing number of papal privileges bestowed on the order 
since the pontificates of Gregory Ix and Innocent Iv. 

As the spiritual direction of the growing order of San Damiano was still not 
fully resolved, and the Franciscan order leadership repeatedly tried to curb its 
obligations towards these enclosed female houses, Pope Urban rv decided to 
issue a new rule that for once and for all would clarify the nature of the reli- 
gious life within the houses of Damianites and the relationship between these 
female houses and the order of Friars Minor. The outcome of this was the 
promulgation in 1263 of the so-called Urbanist rule, also known in Clarissan 
scholarship as the Second Rule. This rule turned Francis of Assisi and his dis- 
ciple Clare of Assisi, both of whom by then recognized and popular saints, into 
the founders of the enclosed order of Franciscan women, from henceforth 
known as the order of Saint Clare. It clarified the nature of the Friars Minor's 
involvement with the spiritual direction of the enclosed Poor Clares, and it 
delineated the monastic form of life of the women in question. Over the next 
decades, the majority of religious houses that pertained to the newly minted 
order of Poor Clares would indeed adopt the Urbanist rule. Only the Saint 
Clare monastery of Assisi (to which the women of San Damiano had moved 
after the completion of the church dedicated to Saint Clare, who had been 
canonized in 1255) and a few other houses, like the aforementioned house of 
Agnes of Prague, were able - at least for a while — to adhere to Clare's 1253 
Forma vitae, with or without the poverty privileges granted to the San Damiano 
community during Clare's lifetime.’ 

The promulgation of the Urbanist rule in 1263 created some measure of uni- 
formity within the order of Poor Clares, especially after additional regulations 


wide-ranging introductions to these and related issues, see also Maria P. Alberzoni, "Chiara e 
San Damiano tra Ordine minoritico e Curia papale, Convivium Assisiense 6 (2004): 27-70; 
Chiara-Augusta Lainati, Novus Ordo, nova vita. Un nuovo Ordine, una nuova vita: Regola di 
santa Chiara di Assisi del 9 agosto 1253 (Matelica: 2001); Jean-Frangois Godet-Calogeras, “La 
structure de la Forme de Vie de Claire, Évangile aujourd'hui. Revue de spiritualité Franciscaine 
207 (2005): 32-36; Jean-Francois Godet-Calogeras, “Clare and the Defense of Franciscan 
Identity,’ Spirit and Life 14 (2010): 81-97; Lezlie Knox, “The Form of Life of the Poor Ladies, in 
The Writings of Clare of Assisi: Letters, Form of Life, Testament and Blessing, ed. Michael W. 
Blastic et al. (St. Bonaventure: 2011), 61-107; Mooney, Clare of Assisi, 161ff.; Mueller, The Privi- 
lege of Poverty, passim. 
9 Roest, Order and Disorder, 62—67. 
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were formulated during the late thirteenth- and early fourteenth-century, both 
by the cardinal protector and at Franciscan provincial and general chapter 
meetings, concerning the spiritual obligations of the Friars Minor, the author- 
ity of Franciscan provincial ministers over Clarissan houses in their territories, 
and with it the fine-tuning of proper visitation procedures. Yet even prior to 
the promulgation of the Urbanist rule, another type of female Minorite mo- 
nasticism had come into being in France. There, the sister of King Louis Ix, Isa- 
belle of France, had created a monastery for high noble enclosed women at 
Longchamp. For this monastery, which she did not join herself, but which she 
definitely saw as her own project, she sought spiritual direction from among 
the Friars Minor in and around Paris. This led to the creation of an order that 
initially became known as the order of the Humble Servants of the Blessed 
Virgin, but that soon was re-coined the order of Enclosed Sisters Minor or Mi- 
noresses (Sorores Minores inclusae). A first rule drafted by Isabelle with the as- 
sistance of several Franciscan counselors, and partly inspired by the 1247 rule 
of Innocent Iv for the Damianites, received papal approval in 1259. A revised 
version of Isabelle's rule that explicitly included the new Sisters Minor or Mi- 
noresses nomenclature and therewith, at the behest of Isabelle herself, ce- 
mented in a very overt manner the connection with the order of Friars Minor, 
was approved by Pope Urban Iv in 1263. This was just a few months before the 
same pope issued the aforementioned Urbanist rule for what was from hence- 
forth known as the order of Poor Clares, which was to a degree influenced by 
the revised rule of Isabelle, as well as by earlier legislative texts.!° 

Once the struggles about the Franciscan obligations with regard to the cura 
animarum of the Poor Clares had been settled, the Franciscan order family 
encompassed two recognized orders of enclosed women: the Minoresses and 
the Poor Clares. The first of these would follow the revised rule of Isabelle of 
France, whereas the far majority of houses of Poor Clares would follow the 
Urbanist rule. A small group of Clarissan houses would continue to adhere to 
the 1253 Forma vitae of Clare, with or without the 1228 poverty privilege. More- 
over, it is possible that a few houses within the Clarissan order continued to 
adhere to other rules, such as the Hugolinian Forma vitae of 1219 or the rule of 
Innocent Iv, although scholarship is divided on this issue.” 


10  SeanL.Field, Isabelle of France: Capetian Sanctity and Franciscan Identity in the Thirteenth 
Century (Notre Dame: 2005); Jacques Dalarun et al., Isabelle de France: Soeur de Saint Lou- 
is. Une princesse mineur (Paris: 2014). 

11 Hence, Cristina Andenna states with good arguments that Queen Sancia of Majorca ori- 
ented her early fourteenth-century Ordinationes for the newly founded Clarissan Corpus 
Christi monastery in Naples on the 1247 text of Innocent Iv. See Cristina Andenna, “Fran- 
cescanesimo di corte' e santità francescana a corte: L'esempio di due regine angioine fra 
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This is not the whole story, however. First of all, individual houses of Poor 
Clares could have widely different foundation histories. That meant that many 
houses only came to be “normalized” as a Clarissan monastery or as a house of 
Minoresses after a long period, during which the women in question lived ac- 
cording to other rules - such as the Benedictine rule, the Augustinian rule, the 
so-called “Franciscan” rule for Tertiaries, or less formal beguine-type statutes. 
When such houses, after functioning for a long time as Benedictine houses, 
houses of Tertiaries, Reuerinnen, beguine communities, and the like, for what- 
ever reason became incorporated into the order of Poor Clares or into the or- 
der of Minoresses, the formal adherence to the new rule did not automatically 
mean leaving behind the traditions followed prior to their shift in order alle- 
giance. Frequently, due to the vicissitudes of source transmission, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to assess to what extent individual houses of Poor Clares and/ 
or Minoresses had indeed adopted all aspects of the Clarissan or Minorite life 
instead of following other traditions while formally adhering to the rule ac- 
cepted when officially joining the female Franciscan fold (viz., the Urbanist 
rule, the revised rule of Isabelle, or the Forma vitae of Clare).!? 

Second, alongside of the enclosed orders of Minoresses and Poor Clares, 
many other female communities came to be associated with the Franciscan 
world that were not properly enclosed, had no official ties to the Franciscan 
order, and were frequently not exempt from episcopal control, unlike most 
houses of Poor Clares and the Minoresses. Yet many of these houses would re- 
ceive some kind of spiritual support by local Franciscan friaries. Among these 
female houses were quite a number of beguine communities, some types of 
so-called “Grey” Hospital Sisters and other open or semi-open convents of 
women, which might adopt at one juncture or another the “Franciscan” rule 
for Tertiaries. In the long term, a significant portion of such houses would 
evolve into enclosed houses of Poor Clares. Yet others would not go that way 
and would retain either the rule for Tertiaries or even adopted the Augustinian 
rule. In the late Middle Ages, substantial groups of such female tertiary houses 
would develop into independent congregations, and some of these had noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the Franciscan order, even when the houses in ques- 
tion adhered to the “Franciscan” rule for Tertiaries. A case in point is the 
Utrecht Chapter of Franciscan Tertiaries, which in its heyday counted more 
than 150 houses in the Low Countries and which deliberately kept its distance 


XIII e XIV secolo, in Monasticum regnum: Religione e politica nelle pratiche di governo tra 
Medioevo ed Eta moderna, ed. Giancarlo Andenna et al. (Münster and Berlin: 2015), 139- 
180 (160ff)). 

12 Roest, Order and Disorder, Goff. 
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from the Franciscan order, instead choosing spiritual oversight from among 
the Brethren of the Common Life.!3 

Third, during the period of Observant reforms in the fifteenth century sev- 
eral groups of newly reformed houses of Poor Clares chose to adopt the 1253 
Forma vitae of Clare (the Regula prima) instead of the 1263 Urbanist rule. Pos- 
sibly a first group of houses to do so was the reform congregation headed by 
Colette of Corbie, who prior to her death in 1444 founded or reformed about ı8 
monasteries in northern France, Burgundy, Savoy, and the southern Low Coun- 
tries. These houses from henceforth would follow the 1253 Forma vitae of Clare 
together with a detailed set of Constitutiones written by Colette herself, which 
gave a distinctive character to the Colettine form of life.!* This network of Co- 
lettine houses, which continued to grow after Colette’s death, and also made 
some forays in Spain and Portugal, formally stayed under the obedience of the 
Franciscan provincial minister and the Franciscan minister general, counter to 
other groups of Observant houses, male and female, that strove for increasing 
independence under the authority of autonomous Observant provincial and 
general vicars, also known as the Observantes sub vicariis. Among the Clarissa 
houses that adopted Observant reforms in this latter ambiance, we also see a 
tendency to look for the “original” sources of Clarissan life, and hence a move- 
ment arose there as well to adopt the 1253 Forma vitae of Clare. Yet within the 
world of Clarissan houses under the influence of the Observance sub vicariis, 
the adoption of the 1253 Forma vitae was by no means universal. Many Claris- 
san houses outside the Colettine fold that accepted Observant reforms only 
adopted Clare's text after a significant delay or not at all. Moreover, the adop- 
tion of Clare’s Forma vitae more often than not went hand in hand with the 
adoption of specific reform statutes and authoritative Observant rule com- 
mentaries that had an impact on the way in which the rule was applied to flesh 
out the wished-for Observant enclosed lifestyle.!? 


13 See Hildo van Engen, De derde orde van Sint-Franciscus in het middeleeuwse bisdom 
Utrecht: Een bijdrage tot de institutionele geschiedenis van de Moderne Devotie (Hilversum: 
2006). See also Alison More, Fictive Orders and Feminine Religious Identities, 1200-1600 
(Oxford: 2017), who discusses at length the appropriation of the Franciscan tertiary rule in 
a wide variety of different contexts. 

14 On Colette, see for instance Elisabeth Lopez, Culture et Sainteté: Colette de Corbie (1381- 
1447) (Saint-Etienne: 1994); Anna Campbell, “St. Colette of Corbie and The Friars ‘of the 
Bull’: Franciscan Reform in Fifteenth-Century France,” in Rules and Observance: Devising 
Forms of Communal Life, ed. Mirko Breitenstein et al. Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 60 
(Berlin and Miinster: 2014), 43-66; Ludovic Viallet, “Colette de Corbie dans le contexte des 
réformes franciscaines du xv* siècle, Antonianum 88 (2013): 453-469; Roest, Order and 
Disorder, 169176. 

15 Antonio Fantozzi, "La riforma osservante dei monasteri delle Clarisse nell'Italia centrale. 
Documenti sec. XV-XVI,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 23 (1930): 361-382; Mario 
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Alongside of the Colettines and a substantial fraction of the Observant Poor 
Clares under the sway of the Observance sub vicariis, there were several other 
late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century groups that adopted the Forma vitae 
of Clare with additional constitutions, such as the Ave Maria group and the 
so-called “Argentan” or “Leonist” Clarissan houses. The Ave Maria group may 
be best explained as a reaction to the Colettine expansion, consisting mainly 
of a gathering of former tertiary communities, which were brought to a life of 
enclosed Clarissan monasticism under tutelage of the regular Observance, but 
with the use of Clare's Forma vitae as well as a version of Colette of Corbie's 
Constitutiones.\ The “Argentan” or "Leonist" houses were the outcome of a col- 
laboration between the Duchess Marguerite of Lorraine, the Observant pro- 
vincial minister Jean Glapion (future confessor of Emperor Charles v), and 
other Observant friars, resulting in a small congregation of houses following a 
significantly amended version of Clare's Forma vitae that was approved by 
Pope Leo x in 1519.1” 

Fourth, at the very end of the fifteenth and during the early years of the six- 
teenth century, two new enclosed forms of female “Franciscan” monasticism 
with designated regulatory texts came into being, namely the order of the An- 
nonciade, a creation of Jeanne of Valois (Jeanne de France, 1464-1505) and the 
Observant friar Gabriel Maria Nicolas, who wrote for this order a new rule,!® 
and the Franciscan Conceptionists, for whom likewise a new rule was con- 
ceived that received papal approval in 151, and for which additional constitu- 
tions were drawn up in the years thereafter.!? 


Sensi, "Chiara d'Assisi nell'Umbria del Quattrocento,” Collectanea Franciscana 64 (1994): 
215-239; Lezlie S. Knox, Creating Clare of Assisi: Female Franciscan Identities in Later Me- 
dieval Italy, The Medieval Franciscans 5 (Leiden and Boston: 2008); Il richiamo delle origi- 
ni: Le Clarisse dell’Osservanza e le fonti clariane, ed. Pietro Messa et al. (Assisi: 2009). 

16 Pierre Moracchini, “Une Régle de Sainte Claire modifiée pour les Clarisses d'Argentan 
(1520): Le texte et sa diffusion," Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 96 (2003): 373-383; 
Pierre Moracchini, “Entre Urbanistes et Colettines: Les Clarisses de l'Observance dans la 
France du xvI® siècle,” in Identités franciscaines a läge des réformes, ed. Frédéric Meyer 
and Ludovic Viallet (Clermont-Ferrand: 2005), 237-253; Roest, Order and Disorder, 
195-201. 

17 Moracchini, “Entre Urbanistes,” 247. 

18 Many of Gabriel Maria’s writings on the Observance and the Annonciade have been ed- 
ited in Documents pour l'histoire du bienh. Gabriel-Maria, ed. Ferdinand Delorme (Paris: 
1928; repr. Sint-Truiden: 1997). See also Jeanne de France et lannonciade. Actes du colloque 
de Paris (13-14 mars 2002), ed. Dominique Dinet et al. (Paris: 2004). 

19 Juan Messeguer Fernández, "Primeras constituciones de las Franciscanas concepcionis- 
tas,” Archivo Ibero-Americano 25 (1965): 361-389; Enrique Gutiérrez, Beatriz de Silva: Ori- 
gen de la Orden de la purísima concepción (Burgos: 1990); Andrea Boni, Genesi e consolida- 
mento giuridico dell'Ordine dell’Immacolata Concezione (Rome: 2000). 
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Considering the complexity of the historical developments with regard to 
the adoption of rules within the female Franciscan world between the early 
thirteenth and the early sixteenth century, to which this sketch does not do 
proper justice,?? it is not easy to pinpoint dominant institutional, doctrinal, 
and spiritual characteristics. Due to a tendency to approach order history from 
an origins perspective, coupled with a growing interest from the second half of 
the twentieth century onwards in Clare of Assisi, first as the plantula beati 
Francisci and subsequently as a female author and a spiritual leader in her own 
right, most serious scholarship has been devoted to the doctrinal and spiritual 
message of Clare’s Forma vitae, and there is a tendency to consider Clare’s text 
as the privileged entry point into the original evangelical experience of early 
Franciscan women.?! This is legitimate for a variety of reasons, but it does not 
do justice to the historical reality concerning the far majority of enclosed Fran- 
ciscan women before the onset of late medieval Observant reforms. In that 
sense, there is a considerable lack of equilibrium in scholarly engagement with 
the relevant regulatory texts. 

Between the later thirteenth and the early to mid-fifteenth century, the de- 
fault rule was, in fact, the Urbanist rule of 1263, at least for enclosed women in 
most Clarissan monasteries, which around 1400 might have amounted to about 
480 communities spread throughout Europe.?? Compared to this number, 
Clare's Forma vitae, as well as Isabelle of France's rule for Minoresses, had a 
much more limited reach. 

The remainder of this chapter will zoom in on the actual content of rules in 
relation to several important religious, social, juridical, and practical aspects, 
without trying to deal with these systematically, as the organization of the 
texts in question makes this very difficult. For reasons of feasibility, what fol- 
lows will only touch on the most important texts designed for enclosed com- 
munities of religious women within the Franciscan order family, namely 
Clare's 1253 Forma vitae, the revised 1263 rule of Isabelle of France for the Mi- 
noresses, and the Urbanist rule from the same year. Because of the relative 
weight of the 1263 Urbanist rule within the medieval Clarissan world, this rule 


20 See Alfonso Marini, “Varietà e complessità delle normative relative ai monasteri femmini- 
li di tradizione damianita-clariana nei secoli xIII-xIv’ in La lettera e lo spirito: Studi di 
cultura e vita religiosa (secc. xi1-xv) per Edith Pasztor, ed. Marco Bartoli et al. (Milan: 
2016), 179-188. 

21 Much of the best scholarship on Franciscan women since the work of Alberzoni and 
Gennaro continues to be done on Clare and her struggle, as can be seen in the studies of 
Joan Mueller, Lezlie Knox, Catherine Mooney, Jean-Francois Godet-Calogeras and Marti- 
no Conti, among others. 

22 Roest, Order and Disorder, 79. In fact, prior to the twentieth century the Urbanist rule re- 
mained the default rule for many Clarissan houses. 
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will function as the starting point, whereas the other two texts will be dis- 
cussed to point out parallels and significant differences. This is somewhat 
forced, does violence to the different nature of the texts in question and, as I 
explained in the previous paragraphs, runs counter to the dominant emphasis 
in modern scholarship. Nevertheless, it seems a valid mode of procedure from 
a long-term historical point of view. After all, the Urbanist rule for a long time 
was the most important regulatory text for the far majority of enclosed female 
Franciscan communities discussed in this chapter. 


3 Enclosure 


What stands out in the Urbanist rule (as in other rules for Damianites, Minor- 
esses and Poor Clares), especially when looking at the textual space allotted to 
itin comparison with other aspects, is the heavy emphasis on enclosure. Build- 
ing on formulations already present in the 1219 Hugolinian Forma vitae, the 
Urbanist rule nearly from the outset lays down the rule of enclosure for the 
sisters: they can only leave the monastic compound in cases of "inevitable and 
dangerous necessity, meaning fire, hostile armed attack, et cetera. In those 
cases, the women can leave the monastery, but even then, they should main- 
tain as much as possible a life of enclosure. Other legitimate reasons for leav- 
ing the enclosure only concern the plantation or reform of other houses, and 
this solely with consent of the cardinal protector (and later the Franciscan gen- 
eral and/or provincial minister). The only exception to the rule of enclosure 
concerns a few sisters or servitiales who in other respects are to follow profes- 
sion regulations but can exit on the monastery’s affairs with abbatial license.?? 
The rule is careful to stipulate the conditions under which these latter sisters 
and servitiales can leave, and they are never to eat or sleep outside the monas- 
tic compound.?* 

The enclosure regulations supposedly impact in several ways the organiza- 
tion of the monastic buildings and the church, as well as the liturgical, peniten- 
tial, and social life of the nuns. Hence specific guidelines govern the construc- 
tion of an elevated door towards the enclosure, with a ladder or another 
contraption that can be pulled in from inside between Compline and Prime of 
the next day25 And most materials, gifts or goods should be brought into the 
enclosure via a revolving hatch included in the external enclosure wall, through 
which nothing on the inside can be seen and through which nobody can 


23 Urbanist rule 2; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 510. 
24 Urbanist rule 19; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 517. 
25 Urbanist rule 13; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 514. 
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enter26 Only for extraordinary necessities another reinforced door leading 
into the enclosure may exist as well, which normally is kept under lock and key. 
The locutorium or parlor, were sisters who have been given permission by the 
abbess can talk to family members, must be equipped with barred windows 
and dark curtains so that nobody can see through them from either side.?7 
Religious or lay outsiders wishing to talk to a sister through the curtained and 
barred windows in the parlor first need abbatial permission, and if given, the 
sister in question can only enter the parlor with two others selected by the ab- 
bess, who can witness what is being said. As such, the only form of speech not 
supervised by witnesses within earshot is the confession made by the sister to 
her confessor.?® 

The nuns' choir or the space from where the nuns can follow the liturgy is 
likewise separated from the church choir by a sturdy screen or barrier, properly 
covered to avoid visibility, with only a small hatch or little door through which 
the nuns can receive the sacrament of communion.?? The rule also stipulates 
the few occasions when outsiders can be allowed into the monastic compound, 
namely those who by extraordinary privilege have received permission by the 
Apostolic See or the cardinal protector: a medical doctor in cases of grave ill- 
ness, or a bloodletting surgeon in comparable cases of necessity. None of these 
visitors can eat or sleep in the monastery proper. The cardinal protector, the 
Franciscan minister general (and properly appointed visitation officers) are al- 
lowed to enter with a modest retinue for reasons of religious celebration, 
preaching, and admonition. Comparable reasons, such as benedictions of al- 
tars or consecration of new community members, can make the abbess and 
the sisters accept admittance of the local bishop or other clerics. Yet sisters not 
directly concerned are not to converse with any of such visitors.?? The enclo- 
sure of women also extends to epistolary contacts with outsiders, as no sister 
can send or receive letters without the abbess or someone appointed by her 
reading them first.?! 

The revised rule of Isabelle of France provides very much the same emphasis 
on monastic enclosure, the installation of properly barred and covered parlor 
and communion screens, and the like, including comparable statements about 
the way in which sisters can speak to outsiders in the parlor only in the com- 
pany of at least two other sisters, and the conditions under which sisters can 


26 Urbanist rule 14; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 515. 
27 Urbanist rule 14; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 515. 
28 Urbanist rule 10; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 513. 
29 Urbanist rule 17; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 515-516. 
30 Urbanist rule 18; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 516-517. 
31 Urbanist rule 22; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 518. 
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send and receive letters.?? Yet Isabelle's rule is more detailed in its stipulation 
with regard to the acceptance of high royal visitors (namely the French king 
and his retinue), clerical visitors and repairmen, and has also somewhat more 
detailed instructions with regard to the monastic gate and its surveillance.?3 
Within the 1253 Forma vitae of Clare,?* enclosure is first of all something 
emphasized in the preamble of Cardinal Rainaldo, and subsequently is given a 
separate chapter in the text — not at the beginning, but in the penultimate 
eleventh chapter. The topic is formulated somewhat more concisely than in 
the other rules, yet the message is comparable, with measures concerning the 
construction of reinforced and locked doors, the appointment of a mature and 
discreet doorkeeper, and statements concerning the ways in which outsiders 
can be prevented from seeing or communicating with the nuns.?* In other 
chapters are mentioned comparable controlling measures concerning the 
epistolary contacts of sisters, their access to the parlor to speak with outsiders — 
explicitly forbidden during Saint Martin's Lent (Advent) and during the Lenten 


32 Revised rule of Isabelle of France. Bullarium, ed. Sbaraglia, vol. 2, 481, 486. I have used the 
Bullarium edition for reasons of expediency. Other editions of the Latin text of Isabelle's 
rules can be found in Lucas Wadding, Annales Minorum seu trium ordinum a S. Francisco 
institutorum, vol. 4, 3rd ed. (Florence: 1931), 573-582; Bullarii Franciscani epitome sive Sum- 
ma bullarum in eiusdem Bullarii quatuor prioribus tomis relatarum, ed. Konrad Eubel 
(Quaracchi: 1980), 269-275 (no. 41). Recently much additional scholarship has become 
available on the rules of Isabelle, and this has also led to the production of several new 
translations into English and French, with recourse to medieval manuscript witnesses of 
the Latin text. For an up-to-date English translation see Sean Field, The Rules of Isabelle of 
France: An English Translation with Introductory Study (St. Bonaventure: 2014), 55-111. An 
up-to-date French translation is included in Jacques Dalarun et al., Isabelle de France, 
136-183. 

33 Revised rule of Isabelle of France; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 482—483. 

34 Due to the scholarly interest in Clare, her Forma vitae has received substantial editorial 
attention. A standard Latin text was provided in Seraphicus legislationis textus originales 
(Quaracchi: 1897). This became the basis for a number of additional corrected editions 
and modern translations in, for instance, Regula et Constitutiones generales pro monialibus 
Ordinis Sanctae Clarae (Rome: 1930; rev. 1941 and 1973); Escritos de Santa Clara y documen- 
tos contemporaneos, ed. Ignacio Omaechevarría (Madrid: 1970 and 1982); Claire dAssise, 
Ecrits, ed. Marie-France Becker et al., Sources Chrétiennes 325 (Paris:1985); Fontes Francis- 
cani, ed. Enrico Menestó and Stefano Brufani, Testi 2 (Assisi: 1995). The normative English 
translation nowadays seems to be Saint Clare of Assisi: The Original Writings, trans. Fran- 
ces Teresa Downing (Phoenix: 2012), although a very useful English translation can also be 
found in Godet-Calogeras, “A New Look,” 4-20. For this contribution, I have used the edi- 
tion of the Latin text issued by Ignacio Omaechevarría, as that was available to me. 

35 Escritos de Santa Clara, 272—273. 
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period leading up to Easter — and the construction of properly barred and nor- 
mally covered openings for the parlor and for communion purposes.3® 


4 Spiritual Guidance, Liturgical and Sacramental Life 


The Urbanist rule is relatively succinct about the spiritual guidance of the 
women. Mention is made of a chaplain for the performance of the Mass and 
the divine office in the monastic church, who shall be of good reputation and 
of a mature age. If it is not possible to find such a chaplain, the sisters can also 
use the services of an honest local priest.3” Elsewhere mention is made of oth- 
er chaplains who can choose to “obligate” themselves to the monastery and to 
this purpose promise obedience to the abbess. But this is not elaborated upon, 
and it is brought up in the context of other conversi who want to associate 
themselves with the monastery and live a life of obedience and chastity.?? 

Whatever the background of the chaplain performing the day-to-day reli- 
gious services, the sisters only receive the sacraments, including the sacrament 
of penance from a Franciscan friar, or by someone (normally a Franciscan) 
appointed for that purpose by the cardinal protector. The sisters make their 
confessions individually each month and in any case prior to the feasts of 
Christmas, Candlemas (Purification of the Virgin), Lent, Easter, Pentecost, 
Saint Peter and Paul, Saint Clare, Saint Francis, and All Saints, when the sisters 
receive the sacrament of communion. Hence according to the Urbanist rule, 
the sisters receive communion at least nine times a year.?? All sisters who can 
read and sing will daily perform the divine office according to the Franciscan 
rite. Illiterate sisters and servitiales perform designated series of Pater Noster 
prayers for the canonical hours.*? 

Aside from references to the Franciscan liturgical rites, the presence, if pos- 
sible, of a Franciscan confessor, and the inclusion of the names of Saint Francis 
and Saint Clare in the profession formula, the vocabulary of the Urbanist rule 
is not very specific about the Franciscan nature of the nuns' spiritual life. In 


36 Escritos de Santa Clara, 262-263. A more encompassing treatment of enclosure within 
Damianite and early Clarissan settings is given in the studies of Alberzoni mentioned 
previously. See also Chiara-Augusta Lainati, "La clôture de sainte Claire et des premières 
Clarisses dans la législation canonique et dans la pratique," Laurentianum 14 (1973): 
23-250. 

37 Urbanist rule 7; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 512. 

38 Urbanist rule 19; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 517. 

39 Urbanist rule 7; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 512. 

40 Urbanist rule 7; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 512. 
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comparison, it is much more clearly expressed in both the revised rule of Isa- 
belle of France and in the 1253 Forma vitae of Clare of Assisi, albeit in substan- 
tially different ways. In the revised rule of Isabelle, which otherwise has liturgi- 
cal regulations very much akin to those in the Urbanist rule, including the 
demand that the liturgy is performed according to the Franciscan rite, there is 
much emphasis from nearly the very beginning on the fact that the women are 
enclosed Minoresses. In this context, it also makes explicit mention of a 
religious life according to the counsel of evangelical perfection, whereas such 
terminology is absent in the Urbanist rule.*! 

In the 1253 Forma vitae of Clare the Franciscan nature of the women's spiri- 
tuality is brought up in an even more fundamental manner. Not only does the 
text explicitly state, with citations taken from the 1223 Franciscan Regula bul- 
lata, that literate sisters will perform the divine office in line with the obser- 
vances in the Franciscan order, whereas illiterate sisters say a set number of 
Pater Nosters and additional prayers (not unlike the rule of Isabelle),*? the 
Forma vitae also includes at its very center a separate chapter on poverty. In 
this chapter Clare explains how she was inspired by Francis himself and that 
she made her voluntary profession to him in person to live an evangelical life 
of penitence, which is presented as the foundation of the women’s spiritual 
life. This same chapter includes verbatim parts of Francis’s own Forma vivendi 
that he would have written for the women at San Damiano sometime between 
1212 and 1220, namely the parts in which he supports them in their quest to live 
a life of evangelical perfection and in which he promises the women that he 
and his friars will always take special care of them.*? This special care and the 
close relationship between the sisters and the Franciscan friars is further elab- 
orated in the twelfth chapter, where Clare’s text states that the women will al- 
ways have the same cardinal protector as the Friars Minor and that the visita- 
tor will always be a Franciscan friar. But even more important for the spiritual 
life of the sisters is its assertion that the women will always have a Franciscan 
chaplain, assisted by another clerical friar and two Franciscan lay brothers, in 


41 Revised rule of Isabelle of France, Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 478. 

42 Escritos de Santa Clara, 257. 

43 Escritos de Santa Clara, 263-264. The special Franciscan spirituality of Clare’s rule, 
grounded in its concept of evangelical poverty, has been signaled by many of the studies 
of Mueller, Mooney, Godet-Calogeras and others mentioned before. See also Edith van 
den Goorbergh, As Pilgrims and Strangers: Clare of Assisi’s Form of Life of the Poor Sisters 
(Delhi: 2013); Edith van den Goorbergh, “Die Lebensform des Ordens der Armen Schwes- 
tern: Ein spirituelles Umgestaltungsmodell,” in Klara von Assisi: Gestalt und Geschichte. 
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line with the original intentions of Francis to help the women live their life of 
evangelical penitence in absolute poverty.** 

Likewise, there are significant differences with regard to the sacramental 
life of the women. According to the rule of Isabelle, the sisters go to confession 
and receive communion two times each month, and during Lent and Advent, 
if deemed necessary, the sisters can even receive the host every Sunday. This 
suggests a far more intense confessional culture and a much greater concentra- 
tion on the Eucharist and possibly also on Eucharist devotion within the reli- 
gious life of the Minorite sisters. It also implies a far greater confessional and 
liturgical investment by the team of Franciscan priests and chaplains serving 
the monasteries of Minoresses. And it is made clear that all confessors and 
priests living outside the nuns’ enclosure but within the monastic compound 
who are serving the sisters are always Franciscan friars, unless it is necessary 
for the Franciscan provincial minister or minister general to appoint others. 

Within the Forma vitae of Clare these sacramental aspects of the spiritual 
life are accentuated again rather differently. With license of the abbess, the 
women confess their sins at least twelve times a year to a Franciscan confessor, 
yet the number of times the women receive communion (again from a Francis- 
can priest) is much more limited, namely seven times a year: at Christmas, on 
the Thursday of Passion Week, on Easter Sunday, on Pentecost, on the feast for 
the Assumption of the Virgin, on the feast of Saint Francis, and on All Saints. 
Although the sacrament of communion and the consecrated host were of fun- 
damental importance to Clare and her companions - as can also be gauged 
from Clare’s iconography as a miracle-working saint*® — at least in her Forma 
vitae this was not expressed in the form of frequency.^? 


5 Fasting Regime 


Allregulatory documents that governed the life of women within the Damianite- 
Clarissan orbit put a heavy emphasis on fasting. It is a point of major emphasis 
in the 1219 Hugolinian Forma vitae and in the 1247 rule of Innocent Iv, and it is 


44 Escritos de Santa Clara, 274. 

45 Revised rule of Isabelle of France; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 480, 485. 

46 See Nirit Ben-Aryeh Debby, The Cult of St Clare of Assisi in Early Modern Italy (Aldershot: 
2014). 

47 Escritos de Santa Clara, 258. All this is exploited more fully in the studies of Alberzoni, 
Lainati, Godet-Calogeras and others mentioned earlier. 
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phrased in comparable wordings in the Urbanist rule, albeit more leeway is 
given to the abbess to provide dispensations. Normally, healthy professed sis- 
ters and servitiales fast continuously between the feast of the Nativity of the 
Virgin and Easter, except for Sundays and Christmas day. From Easter until the 
feast of the Nativity of the Virgin they are supposed to fast on Fridays, yet they 
normally abstain from eating meat throughout. The abbess can excuse those 
from fasting who are deemed too weak, although those are still bound to fast 
between Advent and Christmas, between the Sunday before Ash Wednesday 
(Dominica quinquagesima) and Easter, on Fridays and on fasting days generally 
proscribed by the church. Likewise, except for the fasting periods of Advent and 
Fridays, the abbess can mitigate the fasting regime for serving sisters, adoles- 
cents, and the elderly. Professed sisters can also be given some leniency with 
regard to fasting when they are being bled, at least outside Lent, Fridays, the day 
of Advent, and the general fasts ordered by the church.*® 

The revised rule of Isabelle of France includes slightly different fasting regu- 
lations, again demonstrating in their phrasing a deliberate link to the Francis- 
can order: The sisters and servientes fast from the feast of Saint Francis to Eas- 
ter and from the Ascension of Christ to Pentecost, except for Sundays, All 
Saints, Christmas, the feasts of Saint Stephen and Saint John the Evangelist, the 
feast of Circumcision, Epiphany, and the feast of the Purification of the Virgin. 
Between Pentecost and the feast of Saint Francis, they only fast on Fridays, and 
during fasting days generally proscribed by the church. With regard to what 
the sisters are actually permitted to consume during and outside fasting days, 
the rule is more explicit and, it would seem, in part also more lenient, with 
more discretionary power assigned to the abbess.*? 

In Clare's Forma vitae, fasting is the norm throughout: The women fast more 
or less continuously, although they can have two meals on Christmas day. Fur- 
ther details are not given. For charitable reasons, the abbess can excuse weak 
sisters and serving sisters from the fasting regime, and women are not held to 
corporal fasting in times of “manifest necessity" Within the Forma vitae, it 
would seem, fasting is an intrinsic part of the indigent life of absolute poverty, 
in which extreme frugality is the norm, but in which further details about the 
types of food women can have access to are in a way irrelevant, as for the con- 
tent of their nourishment the women are considered to be at the mercy of 
those who are willing to provide them with alms. In that sense, as in other 


48 Urbanist rule n; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 513-514. 
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respects, Clare’s Forma vitae exhibits a practical flexibility absent in most legis- 
lative texts and tries to incorporate early Franciscan ideals of mendicancy.59 


6 Sleeping Arrangements and the Rule of Silence 


According to the Urbanist rule, all healthy sisters, including the abbess, are 
supposed to sleep in a common dormitory, where each has a separate bed. The 
bed of the abbess has to be placed in such a way that all other beds can be kept 
under surveillance. If they like, the sisters can sleep between Easter and the 
Nativity of the Virgin after the main meal until Nones. If not, this is the time 
the nuns can occupy themselves with prayer, meditation or other pious la- 
bors.?! Nearly the same sleeping and occupation arrangements are mentioned 
in the revised rule of Isabelle.5? It is more or less the only indication within the 
Urbanist rule and the rule of Isabelle concerning the spiritual life and devo- 
tional activities of individual nuns beyond their liturgical and penitential obli- 
gations, except for the rather general statement in both rules that the sisters 
and servitiales at the appointed hours can occupy themselves with useful and 
honest occupations to avoid otium, but in a way that does not “extinguish the 
spirit of holy prayer, and devotion,’ which should have primacy.5? 

In the Forma vitae of Clare, sleeping arrangements are not discussed at all. 
The dormitory is only mentioned in passing,°* as one of the spaces within 
which the nuns should maintain silence, yet the layout of the beds is not men- 
tioned. This either means that Clare had adopted more or less automatically 
accepted monastic sleeping arrangements, or that Clare was less keen to spec- 
ify abbatial surveillance in the dormitory arrangement with specific instruc- 
tions. One could even argue that the wished-for frugal nature of evangelical life 
also extended to the monastic setup, in the sense that the sisters were to make 
do with whatever space was made available to them to organize their monastic 
life, which made it necessary to exhibit flexibility with regard to possible sleep- 
ing arrangements. 

All rules contain practical details concerning the rule of silence. According 
to the Urbanist rule, speaking amongst the sisters is more or less completely 


50 Escritos de Santa Clara, 258. In her Third Letter to Agnes of Bohemia, Clare would include 
some additional details with regard to the fasting regime and the days on which the sis- 
ters did not fast, which differ somewhat from what is mentioned in her Forma vitae. 

51 Urbanist rule 11; Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 2, 5117512. 
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forbidden, unless for activities for which speaking is necessary, such as the in- 
struction of novices and for other monastic functions (like chapter meetings). 
The abbess can excuse from the rule of silence patients who are in the infir- 
mary and those who serve them. In duplex feasts, the feast of Saints Peter and 
Paul (dies solemnitatis Apostolorum) and comparable days, the abbess can pro- 
vide the opportunity to the nuns to speak in a designated place, between 
Nones and Vespers or at another opportune moment, about religious matters 
and other honest topics. Yet in any case from Compline until Terce, the abbess 
cannot give license to speak to anyone, except for the serving sisters who are 
outside the monastery. The nuns at the same time are encouraged to use a 
proper sign language to communicate.55 

The regulations with regard to silence in the revised rule of Isabelle empha- 
size the total silence between the nuns in much the same wordings as the Ur- 
banist rule, providing the same exceptions when speaking on proper religious 
topics is licit, and it indicates like the Urbanist rule that the sisters have to learn 
sign language to communicate.56 In Clare's Forma vitae the sisters are called 
upon to maintain silence between Compline and Terce, except for the servien- 
tes outside the monastery, whereas continual silence will normally be kept in 
church (except for the performance of the divine office and other prayers), in 
the dormitory, and in the refectory during meals. In the infirmary speaking is 
allowed for purposes of recreation and to serve those who are ill. Elsewhere 
silence is called for, yet the Forma vitae at the same time indicates that all sis- 
ters can always and everywhere communicate "briefly and in a low tone of 
voice" with each other on matters of necessity. Moreover, Clare's text adds that 
the sisters can everywhere read in a small voice from their breviary; an indica- 
tion of the importance of vocal prayer and vocal meditation within the text of 
Clare alongside of the performance of the divine office. No mention is made of 
any sign language, yet the flexibility with regard to the possibility of communi- 
cation on necessary matters would in fact have made it unnecessary.5” 


7 Role and Position of the Abbess and the Visitation Regime 


The Urbanist rule states that the abbess is elected freely by the professed mem- 
bers of the community, and she is confirmed by the cardinal protector (some- 
thing that would be changed by the late thirteenth century into the Franciscan 
provincial minister). The sisters are supposed to elect someone known for her 
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virtues, moral character, and other qualities that make her suitable for office, 
and she will entice sisters to obey her out of love rather than out of fear. Once 
confirmed in her office, the rule does not put time limits to her office, yet we 
know that additional regulations would later standardize election cycles of 
three years. Every week, the abbess convokes the professed sisters in chapter, 
where she is supposed to discuss with the community all important matters 
pertaining to the monastery, as well as disciplinary issues, and where she also 
must discuss the appointment of monastic officers. Every three months she 
must render account to the community or to four selected sisters of the mon- 
astery’s material and financial state of affairs. While in office, the abbess wields 
significant power and control over all others in the community - including 
monitoring powers with regard to incoming and outcoming mail — yet she is 
also for many of her actions and decisions dependent upon the approval of the 
majority of the sisters.59 

The abbess is liable to judgment by visitation officers, as each community 
supposedly is subject to a visitation party each year, authorized by the cardinal 
protector and the Franciscan minister general (later the Franciscan provincial 
minister), consisting of the visitation officer and two other religious, who stay 
together during their visit of the monastic enclosure. After the rule is read and 
expounded in the presence of the visiting party and all community members, 
the abbess hands over her seal and is suspended from office for the duration of 
the visitation. All sisters, as well as the community's chaplain, conversi, and 
other members of the monastic family have to subject themselves to the visita- 
tor's scrutiny, and collectively and individually they all have to inform him in 
full about the spiritual, material, and disciplinary state of affairs. At the same 
time, both abbess and sisters are called upon only to do so with the spirit of 
divine love and with correct intentions with regard to the monastery's well- 
being. Based on his findings, the visitator can decide to remove the abbess 
from office if her rule is found wanting, impose corrective measures and pun- 
ishments on each and every community member, and even can decide to re- 
move people from the community or have them transferred to other houses 
(or even to another order).59 

The remarks within the revised rule of Isabelle of France concerning the 
election and the obligations of the abbess are very much the same as in the 
Urbanist rule, therein both following canonical regulations developed since 
the later twelfth and early thirteenth century. Yet counter to the Urbanist rule, 
the revised rule of Isabelle states that the confirmation of the abbess falls to 
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the Franciscan minister general if he is in the neighborhood, and otherwise to 
the Franciscan provincial minister. Isabelle’s rule is also much more specific in 
demanding from the abbess and her sisters to obey the Franciscan minister 
general and the Franciscan provincial minister, insofar as this obedience does 
not run counter to their conscience and the rule professed by the women, thus 
underlying again the embeddedness of the Minoresses within Franciscan au- 
thority structures.$0 

The revised rule of Isabelle of France states explicitly that the visitating of- 
ficer, who is supposed to enter the monastery once every year or in any case 
every two years, is always a Franciscan friar, and normally has been delegated 
to his task by the Franciscan minister general, although in years that the min- 
ister general fails to send a visitator under his command, the Franciscan pro- 
vincial minister can send a visitator of his own. The rule is also slightly more 
detailed about the actual visitation process, to make sure that it does not be- 
come an overly large burden on the house in question.®! 

In Clare's Forma vitae, the abbess is similarly elected in accordance with es- 
tablished canonical guidelines. In the run-up to the election, the women are 
supposed to benefit from a visit by the Franciscan general or provincial minis- 
ter, who counsels them on the concord and the considerations of common 
utility that should be at play in the election procedure. Only those who have 
professed or at least have expressed their adherence to the forma paupertatis 
nostrae are eligible. Abbesses are normally elected for an unlimited time peri- 
od, unless the sisters deem it necessary for the common good of the commu- 
nity to elect another abbess. As stated in the other rules, the abbess, once elect- 
ed, should govern through the example of excellence in virtue and holy morals, 
so that the women obey her out of love rather than out of fear. But stronger 
than in the other rules, the abbess is first and foremost presented as a servant 
of all the other sisters. She holds chapter with all nuns at least once a week to 
discuss matter of common interest as well as matters of discipline. On all im- 
portant issues, decisions are normally to be made with common consent, and 
the abbess is to be counseled by at least eight sisters. These discretiorae, as well 
as the other monastic officials, are all elected, and as with the abbess, the sis- 
ters can remove them from office or they can be given other tasks if this is 
deemed useful and expedient, after which others have to be elected in their 
place.62 
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Compared with the other rules, the visitation paragraph in the Forma vitae 
of Clare is very succinct, only stating that the visitator should always be a Friar 
Minor, in accordance with the will and the mandate of the order’s cardinal 
protector, and that it should be aman known for his honesty and integrity. His 
sole task is to see whether the sisters and the community leaders need to be 
corrected for transgressions of their form of life, and he has to perform his du- 
ties in a public and transparent manner. Further details are not given.53 


8 Acceptance of New Postulants and the Novitiate 


The Urbanist rule does not put a minimum age on new postulants. It states, 
however, that those too old, too ill, mentally incapable to observe the monastic 
way of life or otherwise deemed unsuitable shall not be accepted without dis- 
pensation granted by the cardinal protector. Postulants must first be properly 
informed about the hardships of monastic discipline and obedience, and no- 
body shall be allowed into the community without the assent of at least two- 
thirds of the sisters. The abbess cannot receive anyone on her own authority. 
Prior to profession, postulants will complete a novitiate of at least one year; 
thereafter, those of legitimate age, if deemed ready, will make their profession 
in the hands of the abbess in the presence of the convent members. This is also 
true for servitiales and outgoing sisters, who likewise will make their profession 
in the hands of the abbess.®* 

Although the Urbanist rule does not say anything specific about it, it would 
seem that absence of a minimum age for postulants in combination with a 
minimum age for the monastic profession opened the door for the presence of 
young girls in the monastery, who would be delivered at the monastery by their 
families and live in enclosure prior to an eventual betrothal and marriage, or 
prior to an eventual novitiate period and a possible future monastic profes- 
sion. This coheres with the presence of boarding houses and boarding schools 
for young and adolescent girls in a substantial number of Urbanist Clarissan 
houses during the late medieval and early modern period.® There is nothing 
mentioned specifically about this phenomenon in the Urbanist rule. The only 
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remark with regard to educational matters states that the abbess can decide to 
appoint a magistra to instruct youngsters and others in singing and the perfor- 
mance of the divine office.66 

The revised rule of Isabelle does not put a minimum age on new postulants 
either, and does not even include a minimum age for taking the monastic pro- 
fession, which might be an indication that in high noble and royal houses of 
Minoresses it was in principle possible to accept the profession of girls younger 
than fourteen. It could also be that the existence of well-known canonical 
statements made a reiteration of a minimum age of profession unnecessary in 
the eyes of Isabelle and her French Franciscan advisors. Isabelle's rule is some- 
what more explicit about the training of novices by a proper magistra, and 
counter to the Urbanist rule, the revised rule of Isabelle makes no mention of 
Clare in the profession formula: Prospective nuns instead have to promise 
their obedience to the rule to God, the Virgin, Saint Francis, and All Saints.® 

Counter to the Urbanist rule and the revised rule of Isabelle of France, 
Clare's Forma vitae does not include a profession formula as such. Yet again 
with a direct allusion to the Franciscan Regula bullata, it states that to all can- 
didates who are deemed suitable — with comparable concerns about bodily 
and mental capacities as formulated in the other rules - will be announced the 
word of the Holy Gospel, namely the passage “go and sell all that she has and 
take care to distribute the proceeds to the poor [...]" (vadat, et vendat omnia 
sua, et [ea] studeat pauperibus erogare |... |), again emphasizing the Franciscan 
embrace of absolute poverty. There is also in Clare's text no minimum age for 
postulants, but profession can only take place when postulants have reached 
the legitimate age according to canon law, and only after a probational novi- 
tiate year. Both youngsters and novices will be in the care of a magistra, care- 
fully selected for that purpose by the abbess, who shall instruct them properly 
in preparation for the life they are about to embark upon.®® 


9 Material Aspects of Community Life 


It is clear that within the monastic world envisaged by the composers of the 
Urbanist rule, work by nuns is predominantly seen as a means to combat 
otium, and not as a major means to generate income for the monastery. This is 
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also the case within the world of the Minoresses of Isabelle of France.9? In 
both rules labor should always be subservient to spiritual occupations. 

According to the Urbanist rule and the revised rule of Isabelle, the major 
means of income are considered to be communal possessions from which are 
derived rents and other forms of sustenance, which monasteries can obtain 
without issue - a clear sign that monasteries are considered to be self-sufficient 
and properly endowed. Both rules indicate that each monastery is supposed to 
appoint a procurator-administrator who is under the obedience of the abbess 
and the convent community. The procurator in question gives an account of all 
material and financial dealings with the outside world to the abbess, whereas 
the Urbanist rule also allows for the creation of a committee of three sisters 
appointed to oversee the procurator’s socio-economic dealings on behalf of 
the convent. It is clear according to both rules that the procurator can also be 
fired and replaced by the abbess. Likewise, the visitator can remove the procu- 
rator if he has reasons to do so."? 

Although Clare's Forma vitae likewise mentions the fight against otium and 
the fact that labor should not impinge on the sisters' spiritual life, the wordings 
of the rule make clear that manual work is considered to be more intrinsic to 
the way of life of the women and more than in the other rules it is seen as an 
adjutory means to the material survival of the monastery, even though it is also 
clear that Clare's vision of an indigent life of evangelical perfection embraced 
the uncertainties of a communal life largely dependent on the generosity of 
day to day pious almsgivers. Work is to be divided among the sisters in chapter, 
and insofar as the work (including gardening) performed by the women results 
in material benefits, these are supposed to be shared by all members of the 
community, just as alms are to be distributed among the community members 
by the abbess or her vicar in accordance with the counsel of the discretae."! 
Within an ambiance of wished-for indigence there is no place for a procurator 
managing substantial financial and material assets, as Clare's Forma vitae pre- 
supposes a regime of absolute communal poverty without the security of prop- 
er endowments. 

Counter to the other rules, the Forma vitae of Clare also elaborates on the 
personal poverty of the sisters, stating along early Franciscan lines and with an 
allusion to the Gospel text that they are as pilgrims and strangers in this world, 
and as in paupertate et humilitate Domino famulantes, willing to live from alms 
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without shame, as this is the height of poverty that distinguishes them as Fran- 
ciscan women in search for evangelical perfection.” 


10 Concluding Remarks 


The topics discussed above show that all three texts central in this chapter 
contain many elements that can be used by historians to come to an initial 
judgment about major elements of the communal, liturgical, sacramental, de- 
votional, penitential, and material life of enclosed Franciscan sisters, be they 
Minoresses, Urbanist Poor Clares or Poor Clares adhering to Clare’s Forma vi- 
tae. At the same time, it should have become clear that these texts alone do not 
give an immediate and complete access to their lived experience.” For one 
thing, all of them are rather concise documents, much shorter, for example, 
than the Benedictine rule, the seventy-odd chapters of which contain a much 
more encompassing panorama of what it could mean to live a monastic life on 
a day-to-day basis. Rules and formae vitae in the mendicant world are generally 
much more instrumental and compact, meant to provide a basic framework 
and to be applied within the context of other textual, oral, and exemplary en- 
counters of instruction. This holds true for the Hugolinian Forma vitae, with its 
clear link to the rule of Benedict, but also for the three texts central in this 
chapter, namely the Urbanist rule, the revised rule of Isabelle, and Clare’s For- 
ma vitae. One could argue that in the case of Clare’s Forma vitae lack of detail 
and certain omissions might have been to an extent deliberate for a completely 
different reason, namely to allow the women in the San Damiano community 
some flexibility to shape their religious life in line with the ideals of evangelical 
perfection without the security of endowments.”4 

None of these texts were ever the sole regulatory and identity-shaping docu- 
ment within a monastery. Instead, they were applied and interpreted in the 
light of a host of additional texts and practices. These included additional 
house statutes, congregational constitutions (in some cases), additional regu- 
lations concerning female monasteries issued at Franciscan provincial and 
general chapter meetings (and included in Franciscan provincial and general 
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constitutions), normative rule commentaries, and a large and complex corpus 
of papal privileges, often attuned to wishes of founding families and other im- 
portant benefactors of monastic houses. Especially Clarissan houses and hous- 
es of Minoresses founded by powerful high noble or royal families could obtain 
papally approved house statutes and additional privileges that shaped recruit- 
ment policies and many aspects of the religious life (including the fasting and 
the poverty regime, visiting rights of family members, access to personal ser- 
vants, et cetera) according to the wishes of the founders, even if all these ran 
counter to the regulations in the rule professed by the sisters of the house in 
question.”5 

Beyond all this, the devotional, penitential, and spiritual life of the women 
was guided by a wide range of other texts, including normative individual and 
collective saints’ lives and connected commemorative necrologies rich in imi- 
table exemplary tales, novice training manuals, devotional primers, breviaries, 
and a large number of sermon booklets and spiritual guides written for, com- 
piled or composed by the women, whether or not on the basis of homiletic 
lessons provided to them."6 Even during the Observant period, when the call 
ad fontes and the appropriation of Clare's Forma vitae gradually became more 
incisive, we have seen that the adoption of a specific rule nearly always went 
hand in hand with a range of other formative texts that had an impact on the 
way in which the rule was implemented and the life of the women was given 
shape. 

In the case of the Colettines, for example, Clare's Forma vitae was read and 
applied through the filter of Colette's detailed Constitutiones and additional 
writings by her hand, and within her network a strong religious identity was 
created through the cultivation of the memory of Colette and her sayings and 
actions." Among the Poor Clares who adopted Observant reforms under the 
umbrella of the Observance sub vicariis and in this process could opt to em- 
brace Clare's Forma vitae, we see the appearance of clusters of houses adhering 
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to the same or comparable Ordinanze that complemented the rule on many 
topics, and sharing between them other formative texts, including vitae of 
Clare and other Clarissan saints, and substantial spiritual guides and treatises 
written by well-educated Clarissan abbesses such as Caterina Vigri, Illuminata 
Bembo, and Eustochia Calafato.’® 

For a proper understanding of the world of medieval Poor Clares and Minor- 
esses, therefore, rules and forms of life themselves only provide a point of de- 
parture and they do not give all the answers to the questions historians are 
prone to ask. Nevertheless, they supply crucial indications concerning key ele- 
ments of the religious experience of the women studied, providing necessary 
building blocks for a proper comparative study of organized religious life. 
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CHAPTER 12 
The Rule of the Franciscan Third Order 


Jean-Frangois Godet-Calogeras 


1 Introduction 


On 18 August 1289, Pope Nicholas Iv signed a letter that began with the 
words Supra montem catholice fidei (‘On top of the mountain of Catholic 
faith).”! It was addressed to the brothers and sisters of the "Order of Pen- 
ance.” Not only did this papal document establish canonically the order of 
the brothers and sisters of penance, but it also attributed the foundation of 
this order to a famous religious leader who had died sixty-three years be- 
fore: Francis of Assisi (d. 1226). There is no historical evidence that Francis 
ever founded such an order, or even any other order. In his own writings, for 
example, he never presented himself as a founding father. “After the Lord 
gave me brothers,” he wrote in his Testament, “the Most High himself re- 
vealed to me that I had to live according to the form of the holy Gospel"? 
Rather than starting anything new, Francis had only responded to a call 
from God - the initiator of his brotherhood. Instead of speaking about the 
establishment of any new "order' he only explained the beginning of his 
"fraternitas," and this, furthermore, only in terms of an unexpected gift from 
the Lord.? The word penitentia (penance), however, does appear in his Tes- 
tament, at the very beginning: 


The Lord gave me, brother Francis, to begin to do penance in this way: 
While I was in sin, it seemed excessively bitter to me to see lepers. And 
the Lord himself led me among them and I did mercy with them. And 


1 Thelatin text of the Supra montem can be found in History of the Third Order Regular Rule, 
ed. Margaret Carney et al. (St. Bonaventure: 2008), 72-84; the English translation is in Theo- 
dore A. Zaremba, Franciscan Social Reform: A Study of the Third Order Secular of St. Francis as 
an Agency of Social Reform According to Certain Papal Documents (Pulaski: 1947), 123-131. See 
also Alison More, Fictive Orders and Feminine Religious Identities, 1200-1600 (Oxford: 2017), 
who discusses the appropriation of the Franciscan tertiary rule. 

2 Testamentum 14: Et postquam Dominus dedit michi de fratribus, |...] ipse Altissimus revelavit 
michi quod deberem vivere secundum formam sancti Evangelii. Scritti, ed. Carlo Paolazzi, 
Spicilegium Bonaventurianum 36 (Grottaferrata: 2009), 396. 

3 Testamentum 27 and 33; Scritti, ed. Paolazzi, 400 and 402. 
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when I left them that which seemed bitter to me had been changed into 
sweetness of the spirit and the body; and afterward I lingered a little and 
left the world.^ 


Francis was recognizing God's hand in what was a life-changing event, experi- 
enced by doing the work of mercy (facere misericordiam) among people with 
leprosy. This transformational experience had marked the beginning of his 
penitentia, his ongoing conversion in the service of God and neighbor. As a 
matter of fact, with this profound internal change, Francis had joined a peni- 
tential movement that had been in existence for ages and that had become 
popular among the laity during the “long twelfth century.” It had its roots in 
both the Hebrew and the Christian scriptures. Conversion, whether an expres- 
sion of repentance or a radical change of mind, metanoia, was the core experi- 
ence. In the words of the prophet Isaiah: “For thus said the Lord God, the Holy 
One of Israel: In returning and rest you shall be saved; in quietness and in trust 
shall be your strength”? John the Baptist and Jesus spoke in the gospel of Mat- 
thew: "Change your mind, for the kingdom of heaven has come near.”® A return 
to God that brings with it a new way of life was thus the foundation of the peni- 
tential life. After the legalization of Christianity by emperor Constantine in 313, 
people had started to develop penitential practices around specific rites and 
regulations. This had created a true order of penance with a distinct status, as 
recognized by the church. Increasing severity of penitential practices and ever 
more prohibitions had ultimately led to its decline.” 

A number of dramatic changes happened in European society in the elev- 
enth and twelfth century. Economic growth went hand in hand with popu- 
lation growth. New production methods and tools allowed greater yield in 
agriculture, which in turn brought increasing commercial activity and a de- 
velopment of market places in urban areas. Next to the landowners and the 
laborers, there appeared a new middle class of merchants and craftspeople. 
Society slowly changed from rural to urban. Bartering gave way to a monetary 


4 Testamentum 1-3: Dominus ita dedit michi fratri Francisco incipere faciendi penitentiam, quia 
cum essem in peccatis, nimis michi videbatur amarum videre leprosos, et ipse Dominus con- 
duxit me inter illos et feci misericordiam cum illis. Et recedente me ab ipsis, id quod videbatur 
michi amarum conversum fuit michi in dulcedinem animi et corporis; et postea parum steti et 
exivi de seculo. Scritti, ed. Paolazzi, 394. 

5 Is 30:5. 

6 Mat 3:2 and 4:17. 

7 See Joseph A. Favazza, The Order of Penitents: Historical Roots and Pastoral Future (Colleg- 
eville: 1988), 234-253. 
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economy? With economic progress came social inequality and spiritual thirst. 
People desired to go back to the life of the early Christians, to relive the primi- 
tive church. That was particularly the case among the laity, the people activily 
involved in and deeply affected by the socio-economic changes. The desire of 
the laity to find new ways to lead a Christian life by returning to the origins of 
Christianity also brought a revival of the penitential movement. In the new 
urban centers, more and more people embraced penitentia, forming peniten- 
tial confraternities.? It is in this context that Francis's account of conversion 
should be understood. His life had changed radically when he experienced mi- 
sericordia with lepers while “doing penance,” viz., embracing the penitential 
life. Others soon followed in the footsteps of Francis, embracing his propositum 
and sharing his way of life, saying "We are penitents, and we were born in the 
city of Assisi.”!0 


2 Francis's Letter Universis 


To Franciss own amazement, the group of men grew rapidly. Then women 
asked to join, something that Francis had not anticipated. But he received 
Clare and her sisters and helped them to settle at the little church of San Dami- 
ano, outside Assisi. Finally, the penitents from Assisi began to attract married 
men and women with a thirst for God and a need for spiritual direction. These 
groups of laymen developed into a Franciscan penitential movement. Decade 
after decade, this movement continued to expand inside and outside of Italy, 
spreading through Europe and ultimately all over the world. After his visit to 
Egypt and his encounter with the sultan in 1219, Francis critically evaluated the 
developments in and around his "order" and he decided to write a "letter to 
the faithful"! a spiritual message addressed “to all Christians, religious, clerics 


8 See Norman J.G. Pounds, An Economic History of Medieval Europe (London: 1994); Ste- 
ven A. Epstein, An Economic and Social History of Later Medieval Europe, 1000-1500 
(Cambridge: 2009); Lester K. Little, Religious Poverty and the Profit Economy in Medieval 
Europe (Ithaca: 1978). 

9 André Vauchez, "Pénitents au Moyen Äge, in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 12. (1984), 
1010-1023; Alfonso Pompei, “Il movimento penitenziale nei secoli xi1-xi11," in L’Ordine 
della penitenza di san Francesco d'Assisi nel secolo x11. Atti del Convegno di studi frances- 
cani, Assisi, 3-4-5 luglio 1972, ed. Oktavian Schmucki (Rome: 1973), 9-40. 

10 De inceptione vel fundamento Ordinis 19,11: Paenitentiales sumus, et in civitate Assisii nati 
fuimus. In Fontes Franciscani, ed. Enrico Menestó and Stefano Brufani, Testi 2 (Assisi: 
1995), 1326. 

11 Epistola ad fideles 11, in Scritti, ed. Paolazzi, 186—200. On the vicissitudes of this letter, see 
Robert M. Stewart, “De illis qui faciunt penitentiam": The Rule of the Secular Franciscan 
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and laics, men and women, to all who dwell in the whole world."? In that let- 
ter, intended to reach as many people as possible, Francis describes the way of 
the penitential life as pursued by him and his followers. It is divided into two 
parts: the words of Jesus Christ, and the words of the Holy Spirit; followed by 
the consequences for those who do penance, and those who do not. 

Jesus Christ is the Word of the Father, the Word of God. For Francis, his 
words are all contained and summarized in two essential elements, the incar- 
nation and the passion: 


That Word of the Father, so worthy, so holy, and so glorious, the most high 
Father, from heaven through his holy angel Gabriel, announced his com- 
ing in the womb of the holy and glorious Virgin Mary, from whose womb 
he received the real flesh of our humanity and fragility. Though he was 
rich above all things, together with the most blessed Virgin his mother, he 
wanted himself to choose poverty in this world.!3 


Francis sees the incarnation of Jesus as essential: it symbolizes Gods power in 
fragility and spiritual poverty in worldly riches. The passion of Christ is ex- 
pressed in the Eucharist: the life given and offered under the sign of bread and 
wine. In these elements, God offers his love to man; by eating and drinking, 
man responds. This is the core of the penitential life: 


But oh! how happy and blessed are those who love God and do as the 
Lord himself says in the Gospel: “You shall love the Lord your God with 


Order. Origins, Development, Interpretation (Rome: 1991), 136-139. This letter is one of 
Francis's writings present in all manuscript collections, with his Admonitions, Letter to the 
Order, and Salutation of the Virtues, which shows the importance attached to this docu- 
ment. Excerpts of the letter can be found in codex 225 (5230) of the Biblioteca Guarnacci 
of Volterra in Tuscany, and are commonly referred to as Epistola ad fideles 1, although it is 
more a memorandum on those who do penance and those who do not. A synoptic com- 
parison of the two documents demonstrates the anteriority of the longer letter. See Jean- 
Francois Godet-Calogeras, “La Lettre aux fideles de Francois d’Assise et le document de 
Volterra: Une généalogie discutée,” in “Una strana gioia di vivere." A Grado Giovanni Merlo, 
ed. Marina Benedetti and Maria Luisa Betri (Milan: 2010), 265—281. 

12 Epistola ad fideles 11, 1: Universis christianis, religiosis, clericis et laicis, masculis et feminis, 
omnibus qui habitant in universo mundo. Scritti, ed. Paolazzi, 186. 

13 Epistola ad fideles 11, 4-5: Istud Verbum Patris, tam dignum, tam sanctum et gloriosum, 
nuntiavit altissimus Pater de celo per sanctum Gabrielem angelum suum in uterum sancte 
ac gloriose Virginis Marie, ex cuius utero veram recepit carnem humanitatis et fragilitatis 
nostre. Qui, cum dives esset super omnia, voluit ipse in mundo cum beatissima Virgine matre 
sua eligere paupertatem. Scritti, ed. Paolazzi, 186. 
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your whole heart and with your whole mind, and your neighbor as 
yourself.” 


Then Francis turns to what he calls the words of the Holy Spirit: the steps that 
we make to do penance, to lead a life of ongoing conversion. The Holy Spirit 
speaks through our actions. Using the word debemus (“we must”) eleven times, 
Francis describes what he considers to be the essential elements of a daily 
penitential life.!? For him, the whole life should produce the fruits of penance — 
of conversion to God and reaching out to one’s neighbor. Penitential life is 
essentially relational: loving, giving, respecting, merciful, serving. Following 
Jesus’s example, those who live the penitential life turn to the other and not to 
the self. Here, Francis 


does not explain how to become Franciscan; rather, he explains what one 
does once one has heard Jesus’ word and crossed over from darkness into 
light—he explains how one lives and what one does once one has be- 
come Franciscan. [...] Franciscanism is not a set of ascetical disciplines. 
It is a way of dealing with the universe. One does not bend oneself to law 
and rule; one catches onto the rhythm of things. [...] Francis runs through 
the motions of Franciscanism. People have changed because they engage 
in them; by doing them they change. One goes through the steps in order 
to dance; and soon one is dancing and forgets the steps. [...] Francis em- 
phasizes doing. Consciousness changes in doing the truth.!6 


The letter to the faithful ends with the contrast of the consequences of doing 
penance and not doing penance. Those who do penance are happy and blessed: 
They become part of God's family, brothers and sisters of Jesus, his spouses and 
mothers." Those who do not do penance “do not possess the Son of God, the 
true wisdom of the Father, within them"; they will lose their souls.!? Francis's 
letter Universis is not a rule nor a canonical document (sanctioned by ecclesi- 
astical authorities). It is, rather, a propositum, a declared intention. It does not 


14 Epistola ad fideles 11,18: Sed, o quam beati et benedicti sunt illi qui Deum diligunt et faciunt 
sicut dicit ipse Dominus in Evangelio: Diliges Dominum Deum tuum ex toto corde tuo et ex 
tota mente tua et proximum tuum sicut te ipsum. Scritti, ed. Paolazzi, 188. 

15 Epistola ad fideles 11, 22-47; Scritti, ed. Paolazzi, 190-194. 

16 David Flood, "The Commonitorium,” Haversack 3 (1979): 20-23 (20), cited in Stewart, “De 
illis qui faciunt penitentiam," 180. 

17 Epistola ad fideles 11, 48-53; Scritti, ed. Paolazzi, 194. 

18 Epistola ad fideles 11, 63-71; Scritti, ed. Paolazzi, 196-198. 
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insist on prescriptions or regulations, but offers inspiration and direction for a 
way of life that is radically spiritual and social, inclusive of God and everyone. 


3 The Memoriale propositi 


Other proposita of penitential life had been circulating around Assisi. In 1221, 
some of them were compiled in one major juridical document, the Memoriale 
propositi.!9 Most scholars agree that Cardinal Hugolino was the author of the 
Memoriale, or at least supervised its redaction.”° First, it was approved orally 
by Pope Honorius 111. Then, after revision, it was approved officially by the 
same Hugolino, now Pope Gregory 1x, in 1228.7! The Memoriale was a product 
of the effort of the Roman church to structure, organize, and control the new 
religious movements of the time. Cardinal Hugolino, a jurist, led this effort in 
central and northern Italy. Early documents show that Hugolino asked Francis 
to write another rule for the lesser brothers. This rule, approved by Pope Hono- 
rius III in 1223, established the order of Friars Minor.” The same Hugolino also 
organized the new communities of religious women into an order of San Da- 
miano, for which he redacted new constitutions.23 


19 See Gilles G. Meersseman, Dossier de l'Ordre de la Pénitence au xIII® siècle, 2nd ed. 
(Fribourg: 1982), 8-11. English translation of the introduction in Analecta Tertii Ordinis 
Regularis Sancti Francisci 16:137 (1983): 271-315. 

20 Mariano D’Alatri, "Genesi della Regola di Niccolo 1v: Aspetti storici," in La "Supra montem" 
di Niccolo Iv (1289): Genesi e diffusione di una regola, ed. Raffaele Pazzelli and Lino Tem- 
perini, Analecta Tertii Ordinis Regularis Sancti Francisci 20 (Rome: 1988), 93-107 (97). 
English translation: "Origins of the Rule of Nicholas tv: Historical Aspects,’ Greyfriars Re- 
view 4 (1990): 107-118. 

21 Atanasio Matanić, “I penitenti francescani dal 1221 (Memoriale) al 1289 (Regola bolla- 
ta) principalmente attraverso i loro statuti e le regole,” in Ordine della penitenza, ed. 
Schmucki, 41-62. 

22 Jean-François Godet-Calogeras, "De la Forma vitae à la Regula bullata et le Testament de 
Frère Francois,’ in La Regola dei Frati Minori. Atti del xxxv11 Convegno internazionle, As- 
sisi, 8-10 ottobre 2009 (Spoleto: 2010), 31-59. 

23 Jean-Francois Godet-Calogeras, “Francis and Clare and the Emergence of the Second Or- 
der,” in The Cambridge Companion to Francis of Assisi, ed. Michael J.P. Robson (Cambridge: 
2012), 115-126. As long as Francis was alive, Clare and her sisters did not belong to Hugo- 
lino's Order of San Damiano, but remained part of the fraternitas. Things changed after 
Francis' death in 1226, and even more after Clare's death in 1253. In 1263, Pope Urban 1v 
promulgated a new rule for the order of Saint Clare, one in which Clare has no part. See 
also Maria P. Alberzoni, Clare of Assisi and the Poor Sisters in the Thirteenth Century (St. 
Bonaventure: 2004); Lezlie S. Knox, Creating Clare of Assisi: Female Franciscan Identities in 
Later Medieval Italy, The Medieval Franciscans 5 (Leiden and Boston: 2008); Bert Roest, 
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Unlike Francis’s letter Universis, the Memoriale propositi is not an inspira- 
tional document, even less an exhortation. It is a juridical document.** Doing 
penance is here presented as a set of prescriptions, focusing on ascetic prac- 
tices and on loyalty to the doctrines of the church:?? 


The Memoriale propositi proposed a way of life similar to that approved 
by the Church for other groups of medieval penitents. It prescribed that 
penitents wear robes made of poor, undyed fabric, which indicated their 
entrance into the penitential life. They were instructed to fast more fre- 
quently than the faithful and, if literate, to recite the seven canonical 
hours daily. If they were unable to read, they could substitute a defined 
number of the Our Father and Glory Be. They were required to go to 
confession and receive communion three times a year. They were forbid- 
den to take solemn oaths or bear arms, a practice which soon brought 
them into conflict with the public authorities, especially in the Italian 
communes.?6 


The Memoriale propositi makes no mention of Francis, the Friars Minor, or any 
other order. It simply addresses “the brothers and sisters of penance.” Notwith- 
standing certain similarities between Francis’s letter Universis and the Memo- 
riale, the latter document lacks something essentially Franciscan: spiritual 
inspiration or "soul" What is surely missing, is Francis’s emphasis on conver- 
sion, metanoia, as the starting point and reference point for those we are fully 
committed to a life in the service of God and neighbor. What is also missing, is 
any reference to an order or even a rule. In order to understand how this docu- 
ment became the foundational text of the "Third Order of Saint Francis" (Ter- 
tiaries), we need to take a closer look at Pope Gregory 1x, the one responsible 
for the organization and institutionalization of the movement inspired by 
Francis of Assisi. Gregory 1x had great interest and was heavily involved in the 


Order and Disorder: The Poor Clares between Foundation and Reform, The Medieval 
Franciscans 8 (Leiden and Boston: 2013); Catherine M. Mooney, Clare of Assisi and the 
Thirteenth-Century Church: Religious Women, Rules, and Resistance (Philadelphia: 2016). 

24 The text of the Memoriale propositi was critically edited in Meersseman, Dossier, 92-112. It 
is reproduced with an English translation in History, ed. Carney et al., 62-71; the English 
translation is from Zaremba, Franciscan Social Reform, 114-120. 

25 Fora synoptic comparison between the texts of Francis's letter Universis and the Memo- 
riale, see Stewart, "De illis qui faciunt penitentiam," 186-199. 

26 Ingrid Peterson, "The Third Order of Francis,’ in The Cambridge Companion, ed. Robson, 
200. 
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promotion of the lesser brothers (fratres minores) and sisters (sorores inclusae/ 
pauperes dominae inclusae). He also wanted to promote Franciscan-inspired 
confraternities of lay penitents, but these needed some sort of regulation. His 
Memoriale was both a personal intervention and an ecclestiastical correction, 
a response to the current expansion and diversification of the penitential 
movement. 


4 Founder of Three Orders? 


On 9 May 1238, Gregory IX sent a letter to Agnes of Prague with an encourage- 
ment to continue on the spiritual path that she has recently chosen. In the 
letter, the pope also mentions Francis of Assisi, describing him as the founder 
of three orders: 


He brought a great gain of souls to the Son of the eternal Father when [...] 
he instituted three orders throughout the whole world. [...] Through 
them, indeed, [...] the communities of the order of lesser brothers, of the 
inclused sisters, and of the penitents are designed.?" 


As mentioned, the Franciscan movement was dear to Gregory 1x, who had 
great sympathy for Francis and his (male and female) followers, both religious 
and lay. As a church leader and a jurist, he saw the Franciscan movement as 
extremely beneficial to the church and, undeniably, his efforts contributed 
greatly to its endurance. We have to take note, however, of the great differences 
between Francis and Gregory 1x. Whereas Francis first and foremost wanted to 
follow God and inspire people to do the same through a life of penance and 
conversion, Gregory's primary goal was to integrate, in accordance with the 
requirements and distinctions of canon law, a renewed spiritual movement 
into the church. The idea of making Francis the founder of the three orders 
that he himself had helped to develop, appeared in two hymns, Caput draconis 
and Proles de caelo prodiit, that he composed in honor of Francis around the 


27 Gregory Ix, Letter De conditoris omnium: Patris aeterni Filio grande lucrum attulit ani- 
marum, institutis per ipsum |...] per orbis latitudinem tribus Ordinibus. [...] In hiis enim [...] 
Fratrum Ordinis Minorum, Sororum inclusarum et Poenitentium collegia designantur. In 
Bullarium Franciscanum Romanorum pontificum constitutiones, epistolas, ac diplomata 
continens, ed. Johannes Hyacinthus Sbaralea, vol. 1 (Rome: 1759), 241-242. 
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time of his canonization in 1228.78 The idea of Francis as triple founder was 
then included by Thomas of Celano in the Vita beati Francisci, a work commis- 
sioned by the pope, and repeated a few years later by Julian of Speyer in his 
Vita sancti Francisci.?? This started the tradition of Francis as founder of the 
first, second, and third Franciscan order; a tradition propagated with great zeal 
by many generations of Franciscan friars.?9 


5 The Bull Supra montem 


When Gregory IX died in 1241, there was not yet an official order of penance of 
saint Francis. Delicate was the fact that not all confraternities of penitents 
were Franciscan, or at least in some way or another connected to the Francis- 
can movement. Many groups, for example, were connected to the Dominicans. 
Others were not even connected to a mendicant order at all.?! After years of 
competition and conflict, the question was solved in 1289. Jerome Masci of 
Ascoli was sixty years old when he was elected Pope Nicholas 1v on 15 February 
1288. He was the first Franciscan to become the head of the Roman church. 
Being close to Minister General Bonaventure, he had succeeded him at his sud- 
den death on 15 July 1274, during the Second Council of Lyon. In 1278, he was 
made cardinal by Pope Nicholas 111. Then, on 18 August 1289, Nicholas Iv sent 
the letter (mentioned above) “to our beloved sons the brothers, and to our be- 
loved daughters in Christ the sisters of the order of brothers of penance, both 
present and future.”32 With this letter, he actually promulgated a rule for peni- 
tents. It seems that he did so upon request from some confraternities, since the 
letter was not registered among the curial letters but among the common 


28 Analecta Franciscana 10 (Quaracchi: 1926-1941), 401 and 376. 

29 Fontes, ed. Menestó and Brufani, 312 and 1045. 

30 Marco Bartoli, “Gregorio Ix e il movimento penitenziale,’ in La "Supra montem," ed. Paz- 
zelli and Temperini, 47-60: "Gregorio 1x quindi, proprio nel momento in cui canonizzava 
Francesco, avrebbe creato l'immagine del triplice fondatore proprio per poter collocare 
sotto l'ombra santa del Poverello tutti i nuovi fermenti religiosi che nasceva in quegli anni 
e in particolare le donne e i penitenti" (60). 

31 Meersseman, Dossier, Introduction. 

32 History, ed. Carney et al., 72: Nicholaus episcopus servus servorum Dei dilectis filiis fratribus, 
et dilectis in Christo filiabus sororibus ordinis fratrum de penitentia, tam presentibus quam 
futuris, salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 
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letters of the pontiff.?? That would be confirmed by the acts of a chapter of 
penitents held in Bologna in November 1289, which mention a certain Ugolino 
de’ Medici of Ferrara as conducting negotiations at the papal court for the con- 
firmation of a rule.34 

The Latin text of the Supra montem can be found with some variations in 
different manuscripts. The copy of the Archivio Segreto Vaticano is arguably the 
most important text.?* Interestingly, that text is not divided up into chapters 
and neither does it contain titles and subtitles like the ones we find in other 
rules. Other editions of the Latin text of Nicholas 1v's bull do contain chapter 
titles.36 At first sight, the Supra montem is simply the official papal promulga- 
tion of the Memoriale propositi. The regulations are basically the same, but ar- 
ranged in a more logical and rule-like sequence, including subjects like the re- 
ception and examination of candidates, the form and quality of the dress, the 
prohibition of unseemly gatherings, abstinence and fasting, confession and 
communion, the prohibition of arms, prayer of the canonical hours, the mak- 
ing of a testament, peacemaking, conduct during persecution, the prohibition 
of oaths, Mass attendance to monthly meetings, the sick and the dead, the 
ministers, visitation and correction of delinquents, the avoidance of lawsuits, 
dispensations, and the declaration of faults. These all have the binding force of 
a rule. 

A careful reading nevertheless reveals several changes and novelties.?" The 
first major innovation of the Supra montem is that it mentions Francis of Assisi 
as the founder of the order of penance: 


And for that reason the glorious confessor of Christ, Bl. Francis, the in- 
stitutor of this order, showing the way to ascend to the Lord both in 


33 Edith Pásztor, “La Supra montem e la cancelleria pontificia al tempo di Niccolo rv,’ in La 
"Supra montem," ed. Pazzelli and Temperini, 66-67. 

34  Meersseman, Dossier, 176. Because this text is fundamental to this study and not easily 
accessible, we provided an English translation of the Supra montem in the Appendix. 

35 Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Registro Vaticano 44, fol. 1971-198v. 

36 Seraphicae legislationis textus originales (Quaracchi: 1897), 76-94; Bullarium Francisca- 
num Romanorum pontificum constitutiones, epistolas, ac diplomata continens, ed. Konrad 
Eubel, vol. 5 (Rome: 1898), 302-305; Testi e documenti sul terzo ordine francescano (sec. 
XIII-XV). Originale latino e versione italiana, ed. Lino Temperini (Rome: 1991), 243-277. 

37  D'Alatri, "Genesi della Regola,” 101-105. 
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word and example, instructed his own sons in the sincerity of his own 
faith.38 


A few months later, the acts of the chapter of Bologna of November 1289 
echoed the mention of Francis as founder, but the order of penance was now 
called the “Third Order of Saint Francis.?? With Francis now as founding fa- 
ther of the order, it was only logical that the visitators of fraternities should be 
Franciscan friars: 


Since indeed the present form of living takes its institution from the 
aforepraised Bl. Francis, We counsel, that the visitators and formators be 
taken from the Order of Friars Minor, whom the custodes and/or guard- 
ians of the same Order, have directed to be assigned [for this purpose], 
when requests of this kind have been made.^? 


That this stipulation was not appreciated by all fraternities, can be concluded 
from the fact that a year later, on 8 August 1290, Nicholas 1v issued another bull, 
Unigenitus Dei Filius, which reiterated that, since the order had started with 
Francis, the visitators had to be from the order of Friars Minor.*! 

Unlike in the Memoriale (which pre-dates Francis's canonization), the feast 
of saint Francis is mentioned in the Supra montem: 


Workers, on account of the demands brought on by fatigue, may licitly 
take food three times a day on any day they are engaged in labor from 
Easter Sunday up until the feast of the aforesaid blessed Francis.*? 


38 History, ed. Carney et al., 72: Ideoque gloriosus Christi Confessor Bl. Franciscus huius ordinis 
institutor, viam ascendedi ad Dominum verbo pariter et exemplo demonstrans, ipsius sin- 
ceritate fidei suos filios erudivit. 

39  Meersseman, Dossier, 172: Incipiunt constitutiones et ordinationes fratrum de penitentia 
tertii ordinis sancti Francisci. 

40 X History, ed. Carney et al., 82: Quia vero presens vivendi forma institutionem a beato Fran- 
cisco prelibato suscepit, consulimus ut visitatores et informatores de fratrum Minorum or- 
dine assumantur, quos custodes vel guardiani eiusdem ordinis, cum supra hoc requisiti 
fuerint, duxerint assignandos. 

41 Meersseman, Dossier, 76—77. 

42 History, ed. Carney et al., 76: Laborantes autem propter fatigationis afficientis instantiam a 
dominice resurrectionis festo usque ad festivitatem beati Francisci predicti ter in die qua ex- 
ercitationi laboris incumbent, licite sumere cibum possunt. 
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Perhaps the most important novelty in the Supra montem is the one intro- 
duced right at the beginning: 


Not to be shaken by any storms or shattered by any waves of tempests, the 
solid foundation of the Christian religion is known to be placed on top of 
the mountain of the Catholic faith which the sincere devotion, glowing 
with the fire of charity, of the disciples of Christ taught by solicitous 
preaching to the nations walking in darkness, and which the Roman 
church holds and preserves. For, this is the right and true faith without 
which no one is rendered acceptable, no one appears pleasing in the eyes 
of the Most High. It is this faith which prepares the way to salvation and 
promises the rewards and joys of an eternal happiness. Wherefore the 
glorious confessor of Christ, blessed Francis, the founder of this Order, 
showing by words as well as by example the way leading to God, instructed 
his children in the sincerity of the same faith, and wished them to confess 
it boldly, retain it firmly and fulfill it in deed, so that as they profitably 
advanced along its path, they might merit, after the imprisonment of the 
present life, to be made possessors of eternal beatitude.*? 


Nicholas 1v thus starts his prescription of the rule of the order of penance 
with a description of the Catholic faith and the devotion of Francis. The fol- 
lowers of the new rule are expected to have the same faith and devotion as 
that of their founding father. Before even elaborating on the nature and the 
required elements of the penitential life, Nicholas 1v thus gives the order of 
penance a more general mission: to profess the faith and to be faithful to the 
church. The Ordo Fratrum de Penitentia becomes even more an instrument 
in the hands of the church when its members are also requested to fight 
heretics.** 


43 History, ed. Carney et al., 72: Supra montem catholice fidei, quam populis gentium, qui am- 
bulabant in tenebris, discipulorum Christi sincera devotio igne caritatis exestuans, verbo sol- 
licite predicationis edocuit, uamque Romana tenet et servat ecclesia, solidum christiane 
religionis positum noscitur fundamentum, nullis unguam concutiendum turbinibus, nullis 
quassandum fluctibus tempestatum. Hec est etenim recta veraque fides, absque cuius con- 
sortio nemo in conspectu Altissimi acceptus redditur, nemo gratiosus occurrit. Hec est que 
salutis semitam preparat, et felicitatis eterne premia grandiaque pollicetur. Ideoque glorio- 
sus Christi confessor beatus Franciscus, huius ordinis institutor, viam accendendi ad Deum 
verbo pariter et exemplo demonstrans, ipsius sinceritate fidei suos filios erudivit, eosque il- 
lam profiteri, constanter tenere firmiter ac opere voluit adimplere, ut per eius semitam salu- 
briter incedentes, mereantur post vite presentis ergastulum eterne beatitudinis effici 
possessores. 

44 Pásztor, "La Supra montem,” 75-76: "Io penso, insomma - e la situazione della Chiesa dei 
tempi successivi al r1 Concilio di Lione mi sembra che conforti questa mia convinzione — 
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Nicholas 1v defines the order of penance as a militant order that protects 
the orthodoxy of the Roman church against heresies and heretics.^? It is in this 
context that another major difference between the Memoriale propositi and 
the Supra montem should be seen. In the Memoriale, the bearing of weapons 
was strictly forbidden.* That changes in Supra montem: 


Let the brothers not carry offensive weapons with themselves, unless in 
defense of the Roman church, the Christian faith, or their country, or 
with the permission of their ministers. 


Here, the members of the order of penance, instruments of Christian love, 
care, and peace, are turned into knights in the army of the church. 


6 Conclusion: Is Supra montem a Franciscan Rule? 


Supra montem, issued by the first Franciscan pope, mentions Francis of Assisi 
as the founder of the order of penitents. It brings all kinds of penitents to- 
gether in a third Franciscan order, and very close to the first order of Francis- 
can friars. Many of the elements of Francis's letter Universis return in the rule 
of 1289: prayer, fasting, reconciliation, works of charity, simplicity, and so forth. 
But the focus has become very different. For Francis, everything should evolve 
around facere poenitentiam, doing penance. As Jesus has shown us, we should 
turn completely to God and love God and our fellow creatures uncompromis- 
ingly. By doing penance, Francis had left the world in order to enter the king- 
dom of God: 


For Francis facere poenitentiam meant and implied, most of all, loving 
God. But that brought Francis and his followers to a different vision of 
reality, to a radical metanoia. They "left the world" in terms of its ways and 
wisdom and lived the ways and wisdom of God as given in Christ.*® 


che la Chiesa aveva bisogno non solo di teologi e giuristi colti, che soddisfacessero ai com- 
piti legati all'inquisizione, ma anche di una testimonianza sociale e cristiana a livello 
della religiosità popolare." 

45 D'Alatri, "Genesi della Regola,” 101-103. 

46 History, ed. Carney et al, 66: Arma mortalia contra quempiam non accipiant vel secum 
deferant. 

47 History, ed. Carney et al., 76: Impugnationis arma secum fratres non ferant, nisi pro defen- 
sione Romane ecclesie, Christiane fidei, vel etiam terre ipsorum, aut de suorum licentia 
ministrorum. 

48 Stewart, “De illis qui faciunt penitentiam," 211. 
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The rule of 1289 focuses on something else: the promotion of Catholic faith 
and the preservation of orthodoxy. In its formulations, the loving heart and 
soul of the originary penitential life have disappeared. If the penitential life 
described by Supra montem can be called Franciscan because of the mention 
of Francis, it is a penitential life very different from the simple message embod- 
ied in the life of Francis of Assisi, seventy years before. It suggests that it is prob- 
ably impossible to institutionalize a movement without losing the essence and 
the power of its primary inspiration. 

And yet, the brothers and sisters of the Third Order of Saint Francis contin- 
ued to carry the spirit of devotion in works of mercy characteristic of Francis’s 
propositum. As Pope Leo x11 wrote in 1882 in his encyclical Auspicato: 


Certainly by their deeds and examples they often suppressed or molli- 
fied the parties to factions, they snatched weapons from the hands of the 
infuriated, they removed the sources of strifes and contentions, brought 
relief to the needy and desolate, and chastised luxury, that ravener of 
fortunes and instrument of corruptions. Wherefore domestic peace and 
public tranquility, integrity of morals and gentleness, the right use and 
management of property, which are the best foundations of civiliza- 
tion and security, spring from the Third Order of St. Francis as if from 
some root; and it is to Francis that Europe is largely indebted for their 
preservation.*? 


In the aggiornamento following the Second Vatican Council, some seven hun- 
dred years and a few renewed rules after Supra montem, the members of the 
Third Order of Saint Francis found the strength and inspiration to return to 
their spiritual source, to draw a new rule from it, and to have this new rule ap- 
proved by the head of the church. This happened in 1978 for the secular Fran- 
ciscan order (0.F.S.), and in 1982 for the Third Order Regular (T.0.R.).5° Both 
texts center on metanoia: ongoing conversion in the service of God and 


neighbor. 


49 As cited in Zaremba, Franciscan Social Reform, 58. 
50 Paul v1, Seraphicus Patriarcha, 24 June 1978; John Paul 11, Franciscanum vitae propositum, 
8 December 1982. 
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Nicholas, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to our beloved sons the brothers, and 
to our beloved daughters in Christ the sisters of the Order of Brothers of Penance, pres- 
ent and to come, health and apostolic benediction. 

Not to be shaken by any storms or shattered by any waves of tempests, the solid 
foundation of the Christian religion is known to be placed on the rock of the Catholic 
faith which the sincere devotion, glowing with the fire of charity, of the disciples of 
Christ taught by solicitous preaching to the nations walking in darkness, and which 
the Roman church holds and preserves. For, this is the right and true faith without 
which no one is rendered acceptable, no one appears pleasing in the eyes of the Most 
High. It is this faith which prepares the way to salvation and promises the rewards and 
joys of an eternal happiness. Wherefore the glorious confessor of Christ, blessed Fran- 
cis, the founder of this Order, showing by words as well as by example the way leading 
to God, instructed his children in the sincerity of the same faith, and wished them to 
confess it boldly, retain it firmly and fulfill it in deed, so that as they profitably ad- 
vanced along its path, they might merit, after the imprisonment of the present life, to 
be made possessors of eternal beatitude. 


[1] 


IWe, therefore, honoring this Order with fitting favors and very readily attending its 
growth, decree that all who may happen to take upon themselves the observance of 
this form of life, before the undertaking or their reception, be subjected to a diligent 
examination on the Catholic faith and their obedience to the aforesaid Church. ?And 
if they have firmly professed their faith and obedience and truly believe in them, they 
may safely be admitted or received to it. ^Solicitous precautions must be taken, how- 
ever, lest any heretic or one suspected of heresy, or even one of ill-repute be in any way 
admitted to the observance of this life. 5And if it happens that such a one was found to 
have been admitted, he should be turned over to the inquisitors as quickly as possible, 
to be punished for heretical depravity. 


51 English translation by Zaremba, Franciscan Social Reform, 123-131, from the Latin text 
published in Bullarium, ed. Sbaralea, vol. 4 (Rome: 1768), 94-97. The text can also be 
found in History, ed. Carney et al., 72-85. 
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[11] 


IWhen anyone, however, wishes to enter such a fraternity, ?let the ministers assigned 
for the reception of such, diligently investigate his office, state and condition, 3ex- 
plaining to him very clearly the duties of this fraternity and especially the restitution 
of goods of others. ^After this, if he so wishes, he may be clothed after the manner of 
the fraternity, 5and let him strive to make satisfaction for the goods of others, should 
any be in his possession, in money or by giving a pledge of security, Sand let him take 
no less care to reconcile himself with his neighbors. 7A year after all these things had 
been done, he may, on the advice of some discreet brothers, if he shall appear fit to 
them, be received in this manner, 5namely, that he promise to keep all the divine pre- 
cepts, ?and also to appear when summoned at the will of the visitor to make satisfac- 
tion, as it behooves, for all transgressions which he might commit against this manner 
of life. 10After having been made, let this promise be set down in writing there by a 
notary public. "Let no one be received by these ministers in any other manner unless 
it should appear otherwise to them after having discussed with solicitous consider- 
ation the condition and dignity of the person. Moreover, we ordain and decree that 
after entering this fraternity, no one may leave it to return to the world; ?he may, 
however, freely transfer to another approved religious order. ^Married women may 
not be admitted to membership in this fraternity without the permission and consent 
of their husbands. 


[111] 


!Let the brothers of this fraternity be clothed alike in cloth of low price and of a color 
neither entirely white nor entirely black, unless, for a legitimate and apparent reason 
the visitors, upon the advice of their ministers, have temporarily dispensed someone 
with regard to the price. ?Let the above mentioned brothers also have cloaks and furred 
outer garments without an opening at the neck, divided or in one piece, and no open 
but fastened together as becomes modesty, and let the sleeves be closed. ^Let the sis- 
ters also wear a cloak and tunic made of the same common cloth, Sor at least with the 
cloak let them have a black or white skirt or dress or an ample robe of hemp or linen, 
sewn without any pleats. “According to the condition of each of them and the local 
custom, a dispensation may be granted to the sisters concerning the quality of the 
cloth and the furred outer garments. "Let the brothers and sisters, however, not use rib- 
bons or silk cords. $Let them have furs only of lambskin, purses of leather and the 
thongs made without any silk, and none others shall they have. Other ornaments of 
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the world are to be set aside according to the salutary counsel of saint Peter, prince of 
the apostles. 


[rv] 


ILet attendance at unseemly banquets, or shows or public festivals and dances be ab- 
solutely forbidden to them. ?They should give nothing to actors or for the sake of van- 
ity, and let them take care to prohibit that anything be given by their own family. 


[v] 


ILet all abstain from meat on Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, unless a condition of 
sickness or weakness would suggest otherwise. ?Let meat, however, be given on three 
successive days to those who have been bled, and it should not be denied to those mak- 
ing a journey. ?Let the eating of meat be lawful for all when a special solemnity occurs 
on which all other Christians, from ancient times, are wont to eat flesh foods; ^on other 
days, however, when fast is not observed, eggs and cheese should not be denied. When 
they are with other religious in their convents they may licitly eat what is placed before 
them. 9They should be content with dinner and supper, unless they are weak, sick or 
on a journey. "Let the food and drink of the healthy be moderate, for the Gospel text 
has: But take heed to yourselves, lest your hearts be overburdened with self-indulgence 
and drunkenness (Lk 2:34). 5Dinner or supper should not be eaten until the Lord's 
Prayer has been said once; after the meal it should be repeated together with "Thanks 
to God.” ?But if it is omitted, then let three Our Fathers be said. '?Let them fast on every 
Friday throughout the year unless the feast of the Nativity of our Lord fall on that day; 
"but from the feast of All Saints until Easter they shall fast on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
No less shall they observe the other fasts prescribed by the Church or imposed by the 
Ordinaries for common cause. ?During the Lent from the feast of blessed Martin until 
Christmas and from Quinquagesima Sunday until Easter, except Sundays, they should 
take care to fast every day, unless perhaps sickness or another necessity suggest other- 
wise. Pregnant sisters may abstain, if they wish, from all bodily mortification, except 
prayer until the day of their purification. Workers, on account of the demands 
brought on by fatigue, may licitly take food three times a day on any day they are en- 
gaged in labor from Easter until the feast of saint Francis. “When it happens that they 
are engaged in labor for others, they are allowed every day to eat of all things placed 
before them except on Friday or a day on which it is known that a fast for all has been 
instituted by the Church. 
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!Let each of the brothers and sisters not neglect to confess their sins 2and devoutly re- 
ceive the Eucharist three times a year, namely, on the feasts of the Nativity of the Lord, 
the Resurrection of the Lord and Pentecost, ?reconciling themselves with their neigh- 
bors and restoring the goods of others. 

4Let the brothers not carry offensive weapons with themselves, unless in defense of 
the Roman Church, the Christian faith, or their country, or with the permission of their 
ministers. 


[vit] 


ILet all say the seven canonical hours daily, namely, Matins, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, and Compline. ?The clerics, namely, knowing the psalter, should say for 
Prime Deus in nomine tuo (Ps 53) and Beati immaculati up to Legem pone (Ps 18:1-32), 
and also the older psalms of the hours with the Glorys according to the rite of clerics. 
3However, when they do not come to church, they should strive to say the psalms for 
Matins which are said by the clerics or the Cathedral Church, or at least, like the il- 
literate others, let them not neglect to say for Matins twelve Our Fathers and Glorys, 
and for each other hour, seven Our Fathers and Glorys. *Those who know the minor 
Creed and the Miserere mei Deus (Ps 50) should add it for the hours of Prime and 
Compline. ?But if they have not said them at the appointed hours let them say three 
Our Fathers. 9The infirm, however, unless they wish to, shall not be obliged to say 
these hours. "In the Lent of blessed Martin and also during the Greater Lent, let them 
see to it that they be present in their parish churches for morning hours unless they 
are excused by a reasonable cause. 


[viri] 
IBesides, let all who have the right by law, draw up or make a testament, ?and arrange 
and dispose of their goods within the three months immediately following their ad- 
mission, ?lest any of them die intestate. 

[ix] 
ILet the peace which must be made among the brothers and sisters or even among 


outsiders who are in dissension, be brought about as it shall seem proper to the minis- 
ters, ĉon the advice, if possible, of the diocesan bishop in this matter. 
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[x] 


Tlf, contrary to law, the brothers or sisters or their privileges are assailed with molesta- 
tions by those having authority or the magistrates of the places where they dwell, “let 
the ministers try to have recourse to the bishops and other local ordinaries, and pro- 
ceed according to their counsel and disposition in such matters. 


[x1] 


let all abstain from solemn oaths “unless forced by necessity in the cases excepted 
through the indulgence of the Apostolic See, namely, for peace, faith, calumny, and 
affirming a testimony, ?and also when it shall seem expedient in a contract of buying, 
selling, or giving. *Furthermore, in their ordinary conversation, let them avoid oaths as 
much as they are able, Sand whoever on any day carelessly swears by a slip of the 
tongue, as it usually happens in much talking, $that evening when he must reflect on 
what he had done, let him say the Lord's Prayer three times for having taken such oaths 
carelessly. "And let everyone remember to encourage his own family to serve God. 


[x11] 


let all healthy brothers and sisters of every city or locality hear Mass daily if they con- 
veniently are able to do so, 2and every month let them assemble at a church or place 
which the ministers have been careful to announce in order to hear Mass there. ?Let 
each member give a piece of the usual money to the treasurer *who shall collect such 
money ®and, on the advice of the ministers, suitably divide it among the brothers and 
sisters oppressed by poverty, and especially among the infirm and those who are 
known to lack the means for a funeral service, "and finally the other poor. $Let them 
also offer some of this money to the aforesaid church. ?And then, if they can do so 
conveniently, they should have a religious, one ably instructed in the word of God, who 
will earnestly exhort, admonish and arouse them to penance and the exercise of the 
works of mercy. !Let everyone strive to observe silence while the Mass is being cele- 
brated and the sermon preached, and be intent upon the prayer and office, unless the 
common good of the fraternity impede. 


[xi] 


IWhen any of the brothers happens to take ill, ?the ministers either themselves or 
through another or others, are bound if the sick person has notified them of the illness, 
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3to visit him once a week and earnestly urge him, as they shall judge it to be of greater 
advantage and profit, to receive penance, *and provide for the necessities of the sick 
person from the common fund. 


[xıv] 


Nf the aforementioned sick person should depart from the present life, ?it should be 
announced to the brothers and sisters then present in the city or locality where he hap- 
pened to die, ?that they might be sure to attend personally the obsequies of the de- 
ceased “from which let them not depart until after the Mass has been celebrated and 
the body placed in the grave. 5We wish that this be observed also with regard to sick 
and deceased sisters. Moreover, during the eight days immediately following the 
death of the one interred, let each of the brothers and sisters say for his soul, namely: a 
priest, one Mass; one who knows the psalter, fifty psalms; and the illiterate, Our Father 
fifty times, and let them add at the end of each the Eternal Rest. "And after this, during 
the year they should have three Masses celebrated for the welfare of the brothers and 
sisters, living and dead. ®Let those who know the psalter say it, and the rest should not 
fail to say the Our Father one hundred times, adding at the end of each the Eternal 
Rest. 


[xv] 


TAlso let everyone on whom the ministerial or other offices mentioned in the contents 
of this present document are imposed, ?undertake them devoutly and take care to ex- 
ercise faithfully. 3Let each office be limited to a definite period of time tand let no 
minister be installed for life, but let his ministry extend over a definite time. 


[xvi] 


!For these things, let the ministers, brothers and sisters of every city and locality con- 
vene for a visitation in common at some religious place, or in a church when it hap- 
pens that a place of this kind is lacking, 2and they should have as visitor a priest who 
belongs to some approved religious order and who shall impose a salutary penance on 
those who have committed digressions. ?Nor may any other perform this office of visi- 
tation for them. ^Because this present form of life took its origin from the aforemen- 
tioned blessed Francis, *we counsel that the visitors and instructors should be taken 
from the Order of Friars Minor, whom the custodes or guardians of the same Order 
shall appoint, when they have been requested in the matter. “However, we do not want 
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a congregation of this kind to be visited by a lay person. "Let such an office of visitation 
be exercised once a year, unless some necessity urges that it be made more often. 8Let 
the incorrigible and disobedient be forewarned three times, ?and if they should not try 
to correct themselves, then, on the counsel of the discreets, let them be totally de- 
prived of membership in this congregation. 


[xvii] 


!Moreover, as far as they are able, let the brothers and sisters avoid quarrels among 
themselves, suppressing those which might happen to arise, otherwise, let them an- 
swer to the law before one vested with judicial power. 


[XVIII] 


!Local ordinaries or the visitor may dispense all the brothers and sisters from absti- 
nences, fasts and other austerities, when for a legitimate cause it shall seem expedient. 


[xix] 


ILet the ministers denounce the manifest faults of the brothers and sisters to the visitor 
that they may be punished. ?And if any one might be incorrigible, after a third admoni- 
tion, the ministers, on the advice of some of the discreet brothers should report him to 
the visitor that he deprive him of membership in the fraternity. Afterwards, this fact 
must be made known to the congregation. 


[xx] 


!Finally, we wish that none of the brothers and sisters be obliged under pain of mortal 
sin to all the foregoing, except where they are bound by divine precepts and statutes of 
the Church. ?However, let them promptly and humbly receive the penance imposed 
upon them according to the gravity of the transgression, and effectively strive to fulfill it. 

3To no one, therefore, be it allowed to infringe on this page of our statute and con- 
firmation or to oppose it with rash temerity. *But if anyone shall have presumed to at- 
tempt this, let him know that he will incur the wrath of Almighty God and of his holy 
apostles Peter and Paul. 

Given at Rieti, on the sixteenth of the calends of September, and the second year of 
our pontificate [17 August, 1289]. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Carmelite Rule 
Coralie Zermatten 
1 Introduction 


The late medieval Carmelite order has its roots in the Holy Land. Members of 
the order arrived in Europe in 1235 (twenty years following the Fourth Lateran 
Council) after fleeing from the Muslim conquest. They required a considerable 
amount of time to become an established order in Europe and took on the 
form of amendicant order by the fifteenth century. The first Carmelites were a 
group of hermits in the Holy Land, likely former crusaders, who lived as ancho- 
rites on Mount Carmel. Their moniker hails from this holy site, which they 
were forced to abandon. The early stages of Carmelite history indicate factors 
that influenced the community’s constant search for identity throughout the 
medieval period and their difficulties in establishing themselves in reference 
to the rigid framework of late medieval religious life. On this institutional jour- 
ney of integrity and continuity, as we shall see, they sought to either keep or 
redefine the features typical of their originate community. 

This chapter examines different aspects of the Carmelite ideal and the or- 
der’s place among mendicant religious communities. Consideration shall be 
granted both to the robust institutional framework necessitated by such com- 
munities in order for them to function universally and to the common reli- 
gious ideal that constituted the lifeblood of the community and served as a 
driving force in each member’s choice for this particular way of life. The Car- 
melites were rather few in number when compared to the membership of 
other religious orders. They spread throughout the Christian world, always in 
remembrance of early Christianity and their beginnings at Elijah’s Spring on 
Mount Carmel, all the while relying on the institutional and social mecha- 
nisms of the medieval religious world, such as pastoral care for the lay and 
nuns, religious guidance of life at court, supervision of feminine communities, 
and so forth. 

Beginning with a historical approach, the evolution of the Carmelite obser- 
vance during the Middle Ages will be considered from the formulation of the 
rule of Albert until the first serious dissensions and the resulting formation of 
the Discalced Carmelite order. The construction of the Carmelite's institution- 
al framework will be analyzed in order to highlight the evidence concerning 
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the atypical genealogy of the incipient order. Here, we address the question of 
whether it is possible to affırm that the Carmelites retained their eremitical 
identity despite their friar habits. Then, an analysis of the order's organiza- 
tional efforts during the fifteenth century should offer a glimpse of the rich 
diversity within the Carmelite community in the Middle Ages. Given the inner 
splitting of congregations, reform movements, and expansion to a female 
branch, was the order a community that still referred to a common ideal? The 
degree to which the Carmelites proposed an original ideal and an innovative 
model of religious life in the Middle Ages will be shown in several aspects of 
daily life such as the liturgy and the ritual routine of the order, but also in its 
artistic expressions. 

Compared to the great mendicant orders, viz., the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, the Carmelites have received much less attention from historians and 
are often still largely overlooked, although they were virtually omnipresent in 
medieval and modern society. This relative lack of recognition is surely due 
to the comparatively small size of the community, which produced less docu- 
ments. But the situation of the Carmelites, hermits living in mendicant habits, 
or, rather, friars taking care of their eremitical roots, does not help scholars to 
proceed with detailed investigations about the community. Comparisons with 
other mendicants frequently occur on a merely formal level, focusing on the 
structures of the order and their ecclesiastical and pastoral duties. A number 
of Carmelite archives are neither well-documented, nor have they been well- 
preserved. Ultimately, the mystery surrounding Mount Carmel's first commu- 
nity is due to the lack of remaining documents on its origins. A fruitful inves- 
tigation that ought to be conducted would be the identification and collection 
of Carmelite sources preserved in many local archives and institutions. 

The Institutum Carmelitanum, a Carmelite institution that studies the his- 
tory and spirituality of the order, took into account that the order's historio- 
graphy required much more attention, as the friars had been more interested 
in the modern field of spirituality despite the great need for historical research. 
Therefore, the Institutum Carmelitanum began to transcribe and edit the or- 
der's key documents, such as the statutes of the general chapter, but also fund- 
ed scholarly research in order to deepen their knowledge of the order by means 
of a Monasticon or tools available in the digital humanities.! Nonetheless, the 


1 See Antoine Jacobs, Monasticon Carmelitanum Neerlandicum: Historisch repertorium van de 
kloosters van de Orde der Broeders en Zusters van O.L. Vrouw van de Berg Karmel (13de eeuw- 
1940), Monastica Carmelitana 1 (Maasmechelen: 2011), and Monasticon Carmelitarum: Die 
Klöster des Karmelitenordens (O.Carm.) in Deutschland von den Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart, 
ed. Edeltraud Klueting et al, Monastica Carmelitana 2 (Münster: 2012). The Edizioni Car- 
melitane published several editions and sources of the statutes from the general chapter: 
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results of these initiatives usually do not exceed Carmelite circles and often 
remain exclusive even when they are published in accessible formats. The or- 
der publishes its yearly journal, the Carmelus,? but the historical research in 
its pages is largely overshadowed by spiritual studies.? These observations are, 
however, not exclusive to the Carmelite order, but are symptomatic of a broader 
trend among mendicant orders. Nevertheless, scholars should reconsider the 
historiography of the Carmelite order. They should especially consult the pre- 
cious material preserved in the archives of Carmel and confront it with modern 
historiographical problems while also engaging in a comparative analysis with 
other religious orders. This chapter will attempt to give an overview of the me- 
dieval beginnings and evolution of the Carmelite order, with special attention 
to the inception and reception of the Carmelite rule. 


2 The Rule of Albert: A Text in Constant Adaptation throughout the 
Middle Ages 


24 The Rule of Albert and the First Mitigation (1247): From the Difficult 
Beginnings of the Order in Europe to the Emerging of One of the Four 
Mendicant Orders 

One of the earliest documented occurrences of religious men who later be- 

came Carmelites appeared between 1206 and 1214 when Albert of Vercelli, the 

Patriarch of Jerusalem, approved the vitae formula of a group of hermits living 

on Mount Carmel.^ The exact date of this approbation is unknown because 

the documentary evidence disappeared from the community shortly after its 


Corpus Constitutionum Ordinis Fratrum Beatissimae Virginis Mariae de Monte Carmelo, vol. 1: 
1281-1456, ed. Edison R.L. Tinambunan and Emanuele Boaga, Corpus Constitutionum Car- 
melitarum 1 (Rome: 2011). See also the project Bibliotheca Carmelitana Nova (www.biblio- 
carmnova.org). 

Published by the Institutum Carmelitanum (1953-). 

For this, see the extensive research by the Titus Brandsma Instituut in Nijmegen in close co- 
operation with the Radboud University Nijmegen and the Carmelite Order, especially the 
Order's younger provinces in Asia and Africa. 

4 Editions of the rule: Kees Waaijman, Der mystische Raum des Karmels: Eine Erklärung der 
Karmelregel (Mainz: 1997); La règle de l'Ordre de la Bienheureuse Vierge Marie du Mont Car- 
mel, ed. and trans. Martin Battmann (Paris: 1982); "Regula Ordinis Fratrum Beatissimae Virgi- 
nis Mariae de Monte Carmelo (O. Carm. + 0.c.D.),’ in The Carmelite Rule (1207-2007): Proceed- 
ings of the Lisieux Conference, ed. Evaldo X. Gomez, Textus et Studia Historica Carmelitana 28 
(Rome: 2008), 525-527 (Appendix 1); The Rule of St. Albert: Latin Text Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and English Translation, ed. and trans. Bede Edwards (Aylesford: 1973). My quotations are 
taken from the edition by Waaijman. 
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departure from the original site, or in the decades following the settlement 
in Western convents. However, the remembrance of Albert remained quite 
significant for the Carmelites and they named their rule after him: “Rule of 
Albert.” This is an important fact, as the Carmelites were among the few reli- 
gious orders who did not live according to one of the four rules authorized by 
the Fourth Lateran Council (1215). The lack of papal confirmation before 1215 
constitutes the main reason why the Carmelites faced difficulties in obtaining 
a definitive approval from the Holy See after their settlement in Europe. One 
may trace these difficulties through the administrative instruments of the pa- 
pal chancery sent to the Carmelites during these centuries.® A major change 
appeared with Boniface vi11 and his privilege, Quattuor unum, which regards 
the Carmelites on the same level as the other three mendicant orders.” This 
change shows that the Carmelites were integrated into medieval society at this 
point and that they were serving the same purpose as the other friars vis-à-vis 
lay people. Carmelites were active in the pastoral care of their parishes, but 
they were also responsible for female convents, in particular their orthodoxy 
and spiritual health.® Carmelites also played different roles at court — as con- 
fessors, advisors, and scholars? — and like other regulars were present at the 
centers of power. Thus, both in the church and in the world, the Carmelite 
order became an influential presence. 

The earliest copy of the rule of Albert dates back to 1247. The Carmelite rule 
was already undergoing mitigation at that time.! One must consider that the 
1247 exemplar contained the text of the vitae formula written by Albert of 


5 About Albert of Vercelli, see Vincenzo Mosca, Alberto, Patriarca di Gerusalemme: Tempo - 
Vita — Opera, Textus et Studia Historica Carmelitana 20 (Rome: 1996); Adrianus Staring, 
"Alberto di Gerusalemme,” in Bibliotheca Sanctorum, vol. 1 (Rome: 1961), 688—690. 

6 A list of papal interventions can be found in Giovanni Grosso, “Formula vitae e Regola: 
Interventi pontifici, riconoscimenti, approvazione, mitigazioni,' in The Carmelite Rule, ed. 
Gomez, 411-432, 418. 

7 Hans Joachim Schmidt, “Quattuor unum: Positionierung des Karmelitenordens als Bet- 
telorden,” in Historiography and Identity: Responses to Medieval Carmelite Culture, ed. Jens 
Róhrkasten and Coralie Zermatten, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 68 (Berlin: 2017), 
12-37. 

8 Joachim Smet and Ulrich Dobhan, Die Karmeliten: Eine Geschichte der Brüder U.L. Frau 
vom Berge Karmel. Von den Anfängen (ca. 1200) bis zum Konzil von Trient (Freiburg: 1981), 
137-157. 

9 On the relationship of the Carmelites with the English kings, see for instance Jens Röhr- 
kasten, "King Edward 11 of England and the Carmelites,” in Historiography and Identity, 
ed. Röhrkasten and Zermatten, 39-62. 

10 Vincenzo Mosca describes the legal formation process, which started with a propositum, 
developed into a formula vitae, and ended with a regula bullata in 1247: Vincenzo Mosca, 
"Alberto Patriarca di Gerusalemme,” in The Carmelite Rule, ed. Gomez, 113-136, 127. 
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Vercelli, a text that Pope Honorius 111 refers to in his bull Ut vivendi (1226). 
The formulations chosen by the Patriarch of Jerusalem gave the Carmelite's 
way of life a biblical foundation, quoting in every chapter from Holy Scrip- 
ture.!? Reading the rule habitually, therefore, became a spiritual as well as a 
paraenetic exercise for the Carmelites.? Still, the way of living in the anchorite 
community of Mount Carmel was surely rooted in one of the older rules (Basil, 
Cassian, or Pachomius), which was rather common for religious life in the des- 
ert; but memory of these fundamental texts does not appear explicitly in the 
vitae formula of Albert of Vercelli. As a man of the church, he routinely used 
biblical formulations that anchored the community in the broader tradition of 
Christianity (and not only in the anchorite customs of the Holy Land), and, as 
a Regular Canon of the community S. Croce di Mortara, he of course borrowed 
from his own canonical tradition.!* In doing so, Albert secured his charismatic 
authority within the early Carmelite community — crucial for its centrality - in 
spite of the mitigations of 1247 and 1432. 

It was not an obvious decision for the Carmelites to mitigate their rule in 
1247; rather, it was a necessity imposed by the social and economic environ- 
ment in which they found themselves after leaving the Holy Land. From 1235 
onward, the Carmelites gradually left Mount Carmel, where they were physi- 
cally threatened, and fled to Europe. Their initial thought was to settle down 
and live as hermits. They built their first convent in Cyprus,” but some of them 
continued their journey to Europe, likely their region of origin if we consider 
that they were formerly crusaders. They settled in England and formed small 
communities, first at Hulne (1242),!6 Aylesford (1242), Losenham (1242-1247),}8 


11 Bullarium Carmelitanum: Plures confectens summorum pontificum et constitutiones, vol. 1 
(Rome: 1715), 1-4. 

12 Craig Morrison, "The Carmelite Rule: Reading the Bible,’ in The Carmelite Rule, ed. Go- 
mez, 13-37. 

13 Already mentioned in the Constitution of 1281: Corpus Constitutionum, ed. Tinambunan 
and Boaga, 34. 

14 Cristina Andenna, Mortariensis Ecclesia: Una congregazione di canonici regolari in Italia 
settentrionale tra XI e XII secolo, Vita Regularis. Abhandlungen 32 (Berlin: 2007); Mosca, 
"Alberto Patriarca," 116. 

15 Joachim Smet, The Carmelites: A History of the Brothers of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 2nd 
ed. (Darrien: 1988), 10. 

16 Keith J. Egan, "Medieval Houses, England and Wales,” in Carmel in Britain: Essays on the 
Medieval English Carmelite Province, vol 1: People and Places (Rome: 1992), 1-85, 38-40. 

17 Egan, “Medieval Houses,” 4-7. 

18 X Egan, "Medieval Houses,’ 51-53. 
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Burnhamm Norton (1242-1247), London (1247),2° Cambridge (1247),2! as well 
as in Les Aygalades (1244—1248).?? In Britain, the local nobility of a few families, 
especially the de Vescy, Grey of Codnor?? supported their convent’s eremitical 
way of life, and perhaps these first houses persisted in the long term as hermit- 
ages. A general expansion, however, brought with it the need for better struc- 
tures and, most importantly, larger sources of income. Eremitical communities 
were difficult to sustain since they completely relied on the financial support 
of their benefactors. Furthermore, the propositum of the Carmelites presented 
an uncertain concept regarding the observance of the community. The Car- 
melites did not offer any special skills that they could use to generate income, 
thereby warranting their eremitical existence. Indeed, they were facing a fi- 
nancial challenge and had to enact slight changes in their way of life in order 
to assure the permanency of their convent. Changing a way of life is no small 
feat, but it was relatively unchallenging for a religious community united 
around a common propositum. Looking to the text of the rule before 1247 does 
not enable one to see which specific strengths the Carmelites could provide in 
order to compete and rise above other religious communities and attract bene- 
factors to support their eremitical life. Moreover, the purpose of the formula 
vitae tends to set the spiritual framework more than the practical capacities of 
the community to earn money. 

The authority figures of the order — here, certainly the general chapter — 
therefore decided to undergo a radical change. With the approval of the Holy 
See and the assistance of two Dominican friars, they proceeded to mitigate 
Saint Alberts formula vitae.?^ Innocent Iv’s letter Quae honorem conditoris 


19 Egan, “Medieval Houses,’ 18-19. 

20 Egan, "Medieval Houses,” 47-50. 

21 Egan, “Medieval Houses,” 22-26. 

22 Adrian Staring, “Notes on a List of Carmelite Houses in Medieval France,’ Carmelus 11 
(1964): 150-160 (153). 

23 Egan, "Medieval Houses," 8-11. 

24 Corpus Constitutionum, ed. Tinambunan and Boaga, 418: Anno vero Domini MCCXLV cum 
propter pagonorum insultus fratres coacti fuissent terram promissionis dimittere et iam 
plures conventus recepissent misit ad dominum Innocentium quartum qui concilium 
generale in Lugduno celebrabat fratres Raymundum et Petrum clericos ut regulam eis da- 
tam et jam confirmatam sedes apostolica modificaret quantum ad aliquas clausulas max- 
ime quantum ad habitationem in villis prohibitam quam mitigationem papa comisit domino 
Hugoni presbytero cardinali tituli sancte Sabine quam regulam mitigatam prefatus papa 
anno Domini MCCXLVII confirmavit, pontificatus sui anno quinto. The constitutions of 1369 
show a change in the narrative of the Order, where they mention that the order had al- 
ready mitigated the rule in 1245. 
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proposed slight modifications, with a large impact on the Carmelite 
community.? A rather pertinent change to Albert's text appears in the first 
chapter, dedicated to one’s obedience toward the prior, where the phrase cum 
castitate et abdicatione proprietatis has been added. This modification assem- 
bles the three vows that were necessary conditions for regular life: obedience, 
chastity, and poverty.?9 With this addition, Albert's formula vitae becomes the 
rule of Albert, a rule designed for regular life, and takes the first step to the suc- 
cessful establishment of a medieval religious order. 

Immediately subsequent to this first chapter, the mitigation includes a new 
chapter regulating the most convenient places for the installation of Carmelite 
convents: Loca autem habere poteritis in heremis, vel ubi vobis donata fuerint.2” 
With these words, the Carmelite rule offers an alternative to living in a hermit- 
age: the settlement in town. The following words in the second chapter, ad 
vestre religionis observantiam apta et commoda, secundum quod Priori et fratri- 
bus videbitur expedire,?® confirm that the Carmelites know which ideal they 
live for and what kind of underlying obligations they must fulfil in order to live 
according to this ideal. The fourth chapter also constitutes a full addition and 
concerns the refectorium, the place for the community's daily common meals.?9 
The use of a refectory does not necessarily signify a compromise of the eremiti- 
cal life, if we consider that the Carthusians, the most eremitical order of the 
thirteenth century, also dined in the refectory on Sundays while listening to 
the Holy Scriptures.?? Nevertheless, it signifies a strengthening of the cenobitic 
life, which did not exist in the Holy Land or even in the Carmel monasteries 
built before 1247. With the introduction of the meals taken in the refectory, the 
mitigation of the rule constitutes a departure from the Carmelite's anchorite 
traditions and situates them in line with the rules for cenobites. 

Other modifications of the rule are found in more chapters and concern not 
only the spatial arrangements of the convents but also the pastoral activity of 
the brothers.?! These changes did not directly affect their previous way of life, 


25 Marie-Hyacinthe Laurent, “La lettre Quae honorem conditoris (1** octobre 1247),’ Epheme- 
rides Carmeliticae 2 (1948): 5-16; Bullarium Carmelitanum, 8-11. 

26 Waaijman, Der mystische Raum, 22. 

27 Waaijman, Der mystische Raum, 22. 

28 Waaijman, Der mystische Raum, 22. 

29 Waaijman, Der mystische Raum, 26. 

30 This was not specific to eremitical traditions but rather to Benedictine or cenobitic mona- 
chism. See Jorg Sonntag, Klosterleben im Spiegel des Zeichenhaften: Symbolisches Denken 
und Handeln hochmittelalterlicher Mönche zwischen Dauer und Wandel, Regel und Ge- 
wohnheit, Vita Regularis. Abhandlung 35 (Berlin: 2008), 318-319. 

31 Waaijman, Der mystische Raum, 24. 
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but gave extra support to the organization of their communities. Indeed, it is 
not quite clear how the early Carmelites organized their living space at Mount 
Carmel. If we look at other anchorite communities of the same kind, we notice 
that the living spaces of the hermits were varied, and not organized around the 
liturgy and ritual routines, like in medieval monasteries in Europe.?? The chap- 
ters of the rule that concern the spaces and rooms for the life of a community 
concern practical measures that take the Carmelites from their early eremiti- 
cal surroundings into the highly symbolic living space of medieval monks. 

Finally, the thirteenth chapter concerns the consumption of meat and con- 
tains an addition with begging instructions for monks on the road. This new 
element might be the most significant hint for their transformation into a 
mendicant order, as it implies that the Carmelites are moving around rather 
than being secluded in their hermitage.?? The regulation of meat consumption 
was a standard in all religious orders, not only because monks had to eat in the 
right manner but also because they had to restrain their appetite and, further- 
more, share meals that commemorate the death of Jesus Christ. Thus, the miti- 
gation reminds the Carmelites that as religious men they are part of the Eccle- 
sia and, here especially, of the church that has followed the Eastern Catholic 
tradition since the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. The second point dealt 
with in this thirteenth chapter, viz., travelling in the world, is even more inter- 
esting because it details what kind of monastic community the Carmelites 
want to be. Instead of following the example of Benedictine monasticism and 
staying at one place (stabilitas loci), they prefer to move around as mendicants. 
The thirteenth chapter of the mitigated rule of Albert clearly shows that the 
Carmelites chose this path. Living their rule outside of the convent is a feature 
specific to mendicant friars. We may thus consider the Carmelites as mendi- 
cants from the year 1247 onward, even if they were still unsure how best to 
shape this newly chosen way of life. 

Thanks to this mitigation of the formula vitae, the Carmelites were now able 
to assert themselves as a religious order with a rule as a crucial basis. Further- 
more, they were finding themselves in a situation where they had options. 
Indeed, the mitigation did not mean a complete transformation of the form 
of Carmelite observance; the community now combined a mendicant way of 
life with the eremitical one brought from Mount Carmel. Nevertheless, even 
if the mitigation formally facilitated the settlement of the Carmelites, either 
in towns or in hermitages, it did not give them a warranty for success. They 
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still had to fight for their rightful place within the network of religious orders, 
which was tightly knit even prior to their arrival. 


2.2 The Second Mitigation (1432): The Eugenian Reform 

It is of interest that the Carmelites believed they required a further mitigation 
of their rule in the mid-fifteenth century. It is relatively uncommon for a reli- 
gious order to enact a change in the Leittext of their observance. As soon as the 
normative foundation of the order is laid, the text usually does not change. An 
order refers to the rule as the moment in time when their origins are laid down 
in written form; it thus becomes a dogmatic and durable statement of spiritual 
truths. The rule carries the memory of the first fathers of the order and must be 
maintained as such, as it represents the beginning phase of the observance.?^ 
Hence, the evolution of the life of the religious community is first registered 
and normalized by means of the consuetudines and then furthered in the stat- 
utes voted upon and redacted by the general chapters after each meeting. The 
chapter assembly illustrates the almost modern-style governance of the reli- 
gious order. On account of this institutional mechanism, it should thus not be 
necessary to change a single letter of the rule. 

Nevertheless, the Carmelites sought to alter their rule's text in 1432. In a tech- 
nical sense, there was nothing hindering this radical solution formally, as they 
did not share their rule with any other religious community. For the Carmelites, 
changing the rule of Albert seemed to be a valuable option, two hundred years 
after its approbation by Innocent Iv; the pontifical chancery even acceded to 
this wish. Eugene Iv confirmed the change in accordance with the petition 
sent to the chancery by the Carmelites.?* Appealing to the excessive rigor of 
the order that damaged the oboediencia of many brothers who had difficulties 
respecting the hard rule (Et propterea nonulli ipsius Ordinis professores, propter 
artitudinem et rigorositatem regule huiusmodi, tam ex fragilitate humana quam 
ex debilitate corporea nequentes tandem regulam observare, dispendium sue 
sualutis incurrut)?6 and frightened new recruits (quamplures etiam asperitatem 
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huiusmodi pertimescentes ab ingressu eiusdem Ordinis retrahuntur),?? the Car- 
melites enacted an easement vis-à-vis complete fasting from meat in the rule 
and also regarding the obligation to stay in the cell, for instance when the friars 
did not need to work outside the cloister. The argumentation to undertake the 
changes was an easy one?? but received a great deal of opposition, which partly 
divided the order, especially from the observant Carmelites of the congrega- 
tion of Mantua. Nevertheless, the mitigation of 1432 actually gave clarity to all 
the privileges that the priors general and chapters had granted throughout the 
years to particular communities. 

It is interesting to note that the Carmelites had to proceed like this in order 
to alter the precept on meat consumption and staying in the cell. The statutes 
of the general chapter would have been the normal place to enact these correc- 
tions, but a change in the rule of Albert by the bull Romani pontificis of Eugene 
IV indicates difficulties for the order to adapt their norms in accordance with 
their changing needs. The fact that this mitigation was requested from the gen- 
eral chapter held in Nantes in 1430 - after the difficult election of the prior 
general, Bartholomew Roquali - has to be taken into account in the evaluation 
of the bull’s context.?? The general chapter in Nantes shows the degree to 
which the need for reform was deep-seated in the Carmelite community. 

In traditional Carmelite historiography, the Eugenian mitigation char- 
acterized the "last stage in the process whereby the Carmelites became 
mendicants.”*° Indeed, the friars were no longer bound to any kind of stabili- 
tas loci and were therefore truly mendicant. This reveals the sacrifices that the 
order had to make to reach this point. Although the fifteenth century marks 
the achievement of the truly mendicant form of the Carmelite order, it also 
brought with it the need for reform due to great inner divisions. During the 
fourteenth century, the Carmelites used the narratives of their history to give 
meaning to their transformation. This dialectic sufficed to aid their evolution 
into a mendicant order. In the fifteenth century, however, the community 
needed to reinforce its institutional structures as a necessary reform. 
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2.3 Carmelite Historiography and the Tension between Mythology and 
the Necessity to Recover the Past 
The Carmelite rule is branded with the history of the order because it bears the 
marks of two mitigations, corresponding to two quite different phases of the 
community’s history. Yet the consideration of the rule is not sufficient; in order 
to recognize the work that the Carmelites did with their past, we must look 
further. Before looking at a few individual narrative sources, it is interesting to 
focus on the common institutional sources, viz., the sources written on the oc- 
casion of the general chapter, the assembly personifying the essence of the 
whole community. The constitutions of the order not only indicate the norma- 
tive constitution of the order at a specific moment, but also offer an overview 
of observations made by the order about itself.*! Indeed, the general chapter is 
an assembly that not only tried to formulate the right direction in new circum- 
stances; it is equally a time of self-observation and self-examination, where 
peers express the problems in their houses and discuss the ways to overcome 
them. The results of these plenary discussions are recorded in the statutes of 
the order — constitutiones in the case of the Carmelites — and were regarded as 
written law, ius particulare. But the constitutions of the Carmelite order give 
insight into the institutional aspects of the early way of life. They include the 
Rubrica prima from 1281 onward, which emphasizes the history of the Carmel- 
ites before the official recognition by Albertus ieroselimitane ecclesie patriar- 
cha.*? In order to legitimize their existence, the Carmelites continually refer 
back to their place of origin, Mount Carmel,* which, in the Bible, is especially 
related to Elijah and Elisha. Moreover, early Carmelites settled near the Foun- 
tain of Elijah, which they revered in the memory of the two prophets. In so 
doing, the Carmelites combined the memory of a place of origin, Mount Car- 
mel, with the memory of two founders, Elijah and Elisha. It appears that the 
friars were searching for a strong and deeply-rooted narrative for their origins. 
The Rubrica prima is quite clear in its formulation where it relates the Car- 
melite origins to the prophets: 


41 For an almost exhaustive list of the unedited and edited constitutions of the Carmelite 
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Dicimus autem veritati testimonium perhibentes, quod a tempore Eliae et 
Elisei prophetarum montem Carmeli devote inhabitantium, Sancti patres 
tam novi quam veteris testamenti eiusdem montis solitudinis pro contem- 
platione coelestium veri amatores, ibidem iuxta fontem Eliae in sancta 
poenitentia, sanctis successibus, incessanter continuata sunt proculdubio 
laudabiliter conversati. Quorum successores post Incarnationem Christi 
ibidem ecclesiam in honore beatae Mariae Virginis construxerunt, et ipsius 
titulum elegerunt, et ob hoc deinceps Fratres Beatae Mariae de Monte Car- 
meli per apostolica privilegia sunt vocati.** 


The specific function of the Rubrica prima, the de facto prologue of the consti- 
tutions which was regularly distributed within the order, reinforced the mes- 
sage. As part of the statutes, the text had to be read to the community several 
times a year. The origins of the order were therefore taught to and instilled in 
each Carmelite friar, novices just the same as seniores.*° They were reminded 
in this way that their roots lay at Mount Carmel, in the eremitical way of life 
exemplified by Elijah and Elisha, and that their mendicant evolution was com- 
pleting and not replacing this eremitical way. 

Indeed, as has been shown, the first mitigation of the Carmelite rule brought 
on a departure from the eremitical past in a new mendicant context. The his- 
toriographical texts emerging from the order insist on the discrepancy be- 
tween the propositum of the Carmelites, centered around eremitism, and their 
actual life from the mid-thirteenth century onward, and especially in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries (when the Carmelites were considered one of 
the four main mendicant orders alongside the Augustinian Friars, the order of 
Preachers, and the Minorite order).^9 Even if the number of Carmelites re- 
mained small in comparison to the other mendicant communities, the mem- 
bers of the order were involved in the pastoral and moral issues of their time 
and the order was in constant competition with the other orders. Therefore, 
the Carmelite historiographers emphasized the superiority and peculiarity of 
their community: their eremitism was rooted in the Old Testament. 

Writing down their history was necessary since the young Carmelites in the 
fourteenth century lived as friars and had lost sight of their eremitical tradi- 
tion. Nicholas the Frenchman, prior general of the order from 1266 until 1271, is 
well-known for his treatise Ignea sagitta, an inspirational text that he wrote 
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after leaving his position as prior general. The text itself remained unknown 
until 1411-1417 and later became famous?” because of Nicholas's rather harsh 
critique of the rule’s mitigation. The former prior general was afraid that the 
young Carmelites would forget how to live the contemplative life offered in the 
Carmelites’ propositum, as they were permitted to wander outside the cloister 
and may not consider the cell as a place of solitude and contemplation. Fur- 
thermore, he was also concerned about the clerical duties that the Carmelites 
had to exert as mendicants who were responsible for their parish.*® Still, Nich- 
olas the Frenchman's critique of his brothers remained unknown amongst his 
contemporaries, although it would take on a new importance in the fifteenth 
century, when the letter suddenly began to circulate. It seemed to support the 
existing historiography within the order and to present an adequate source for 
a distinguishing, dialectic narrative. 

Among several historiographical treatises from the fourteenth century,?? 
two established themselves as founding texts for official Carmelite history. In 
the first half of the fourteenth century, Jean de Cheminot wrote a Speculum 
fratrum Ordinis Beate Mariae de Monte Carmeli, emphasizing the beginnings of 
the history of the order at Mount Carmel and the relationships of the early 
Carmelites with Elijah and Elisha as well as with John the Baptist and Jesus.°° 
More interestingly, though, Jean de Cheminot supplemented the history of the 
Carmelites' arrival in France in 1254 with the figure of Louis Ix, so that he could 
couple the development of the Carmelite order with the politics of the French 
kingdom. Even if the older convents of Cyprus, Sicily, England, and Aquitaine 
contradict this French-centered narration, the role of Louis Ix as “savior of the 
Carmelites” established itself durably.5! Jean de Cheminot was actively looking 
for the support of the French royal family. His narrative also presents a com- 
mon destiny between kingdom and Carmelite community, which makes sense 
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only if the Carmelites were strong enough to make their mark in the kingdom’s 
history. There were indeed friars at the French court and friars connected to 
noble families not only in France, but also in other kingdoms.?? With this trea- 
tise, Jean de Cheminot proves that the Carmelites had assumed a most promi- 
nent place among the mendicant orders. 

The history of the Carmelites related in the Rubrica prima was written in the 
constitutions of 1357, a longer text precisely explaining how the affiliation from 
Elijah and Elisha could be pursued during the centuries, with the same sources 
as Cheminot used. It is quite likely that the general chapter wanted to integrate 
the historiographical propositions of Cheminot in its institutional body. The 
Carmelite order was concerned with the establishment of an official position 
despite the rather obscured history of its beginnings at Mount Carmel. The 
induction of the history of the order’s roots in the constitutions shows how 
intently the Carmelites wanted their members to be aware of their special way 
of life. 

In 1380, Filip Ribot's Decem libri de institutione et peculiaribus gestis religioso- 
rum Carmelitarum presented a recapitulation of the Carmelite Elianic tradi- 
tions by means of the attribution of the first seven books to John xL1v, bishop 
of Jerusalem, Cyrille of Constantinople, Sibert de Beka (the fourteenth-century 
prior general) and William de Sanvico.5? With his Liber de institutione, Filip 
Ribot gave a strong impulse to the legitimizing historiography of the late Mid- 
dle Ages. The veracity of Ribot's text, especially the sources he quotes, has been 
called into question.5^ But the contents and structure offered by Ribot permit- 
ted the Carmelites to explain their presence on Mount Carmel much farther 
back than 1206 and the Patriarch Albert of Vercelli and his formula vitae.55 Fur- 
thermore, Ribot suggests that the rule of Albert already existed before the thir- 
teenth century, but was in a text written in Greek that the new hermits, usually 
former crusaders, could not understand. Albert of Vercelli would have written 
a new rule in Latin in order for the new recruits to be able to follow the uses of 
the older community of Mount Carmel.*6 In so doing, Ribot not only extends 
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the known history of the Carmelites but he also gives the rule Greek roots. 
Oriental monasticism was part of the Carmelite rule in the same way that 
Mount Carmel was the place of origin. Still, this suggestion is not new because 
it already appeared in 1310 in Universus christifidelibus, a text that connected 
the rule to the governance of John, the Patriarch on Jerusalem.5” 


3 The Carmelite Order: An Institution Built on the Rule and the 
Constitutions 


31 The Carmelite Order and Its Institutions 

The rule of Albert precisely states that the Carmelite community stands un- 
der the authority of a prior, a feature kept in the first mitigation of the rule, 
because it fit the needs of a mendicant order. Nevertheless, it is believed that 
the Carmelites tightened the relationship between their recent convents by 
means of institutiones already before 1247. Indeed, the letter Quaem honoris 
is addressed to the priori generali et diffinitoribus capituli generalis Ordinis 
Fratrum de Carmelo,” but it is not quite clear how the first general chapter 
had been formed. Nevertheless, the first edited constitutiones of 128159 offers 
interesting hints about the structure of the order at the end of the thirteenth 
century. 

Indeed, rubric 26 of the constitutions of 1281 mentions the form of the 
profession of faith and indicates that the Carmelites lived according to the 
rule of Albert but also according to the constitutions of the order of Preach- 
ers.9? In 1247, the constitutions of the Dominican order were quite fresh, hav- 
ing been developed between 1239 and 1241 in the Liber constitutionum.9! As 
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William Hinnebush suggests for the Dominican order, “the administrative 
system functioned through a descending chain of command - master general, 
provincials, priors," 6? and one must take into account that the Carmelites ad- 
opted this framework in 1247. Through the medium of the constitutions of 
1281, this hierarchy of persons or authority structures within the order can 
be summarized, from the role of the prior in rubric 28, De priore locali et 
subpriore,® down to the smallest institutional organ of the order in rubric 19: 
the conventual chapter.6* The unity of local community and province is regu- 
lated in rubric 41, De receptione provincialium et visitatorum, clarifying that the 
priors who have received their provincial charge become advisors to the prior 
general or the general vicar and furthermore constitute the diffinitorum of 
the general chapter.® Here, again, the counterpart to the official authority of 
the provincial is mentioned only two rubrics later (43) in De capitulo provin- 
ciali. This assembly had to sit yearly and gather every prior of the province as 
well as their socii.6 The constitutions of 1281 mention rubric 46, De capitulo 
generali, but do not retain the content of the rubric. In order to learn more 
about the general assembly of the Carmelites and especially about its form in 
the thirteenth century, it is necessary to consult the next set of constitutions, 
which were likely the constitutions of 1294.97 The general chapter of the Car- 
melites was itinerant and the place and date of its next venue was to be set 
during the preceding chapter, especially because it did not necessarily take 
place regularly.6® Each province of the order could be commissioned by the 
general chapter to organize the next one. 

The order was dependent on the provincials as they were the ones respon- 
sible for the rightful observance in each community of their province between 
the sessions of the general chapter. The provincial network introduced an ele- 
ment of permanency in the order, despite the growing number of convents in 
each province. In the last chapters of the constitutions, the rubric De diversi- 
tate locorum seu provinciarum maps all the provincial units of the order: ten in 
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the constitutions of 1281,9? twelve in 1294,”° sixteen in 1333,7! eighteen in 1357,7? 
and twenty-one in 1369.7? The Carmelite order was expanding, and this growth 
was accompanied by an increasing number of rubrics in the constitutions, 
regulating ever more diverse situations. 

As in every religious order,”* the leaders were confronted with changing ex- 
ternal and internal circumstances, in this case necessitating a great internal 
reform in the fifteenth century. Following the usual Carmelite historiography, 
the fourteenth century was a “century of breakdown,””> because the friars 
granted themselves many privileges, but not necessarily for the community’s 
best interest. Although this assertion is not inaccurate, it is still a little bit rough 
around the edges if we consider that it took the order the entire fourteenth 
century to expand and to establish itself long-term among the three other 
mendicant orders. The bull Super cathedram, issued by Boniface v11I in 1300 
and extended by John xxi, assured the survival of the Carmelite order,” 
which until then had been under threat of the canon of the Fourth Lateran 
Council that forbade the foundation of new religious orders. That the convents 
and the friars took some liberties towards the rules and the constitutions is not 
unusual within a religious order, and the purpose of the visitation is to fight 
these irregularities. 

Nevertheless, in the second half of the fifteenth century, Prior General John 
Soreth initiated a vast reform within the order. He used the rigor of the friars in 
the congregation of Mantua" as an example for all the other convents. He vis- 
ited many communities and corrected many mistakes."? He supported his re- 
form with a renewed set of constitutions that he established in order to offer 
some transparency, especially for recent convents for whom the new regula- 
tions could seem to be confusing or inappropriate.’? In addition, he wrote a 
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commentary on the rule, the Expositio paraenetica in regulam carmelitarum 
(1455).8° Furthermore, Soreth, supported by Francoise d'Amboise, created a fe- 
male branch within the Carmelite order. The bull Cum nulla?! of 1452 encour- 
aged the order to absorb the female convents who were living according to rule 
or customs, a novelty for the Carmelites who were exempt from the supervi- 
sion of nuns since 1261.2 Soreth was quite successful in his reform and in his 
establishment of a robust structure for welcoming the new Carmelite nuns, 
but he was even more successful in his handling of the observance in the con- 
gregation of Mantua, which aspired a much stricter way of life. 


3.2 The Congregations of Mantua and Albi: Observance Movements with 

Their Own Constitutions Integrated in the Main Order 
During the fifteenth century, the Carmelite order explored several types of ob- 
servance. Fissures in the community of the Carmelites appeared after the issu- 
ing of Eugene IV’s bull Romani pontificis in 1432.5? The bull aimed to regulate 
two practices (the use of meat and going outside the convent) that had become 
customary in many convents. Its reception caused a great uproar, because its 
way of dealing with irregularities suggested a mitigation of the rule where a 
correctio within the community at large had been intended. Many Carmelites 
were not satisfied with Romani pontificis. In several convents in particular, the 
mitigation was simply rejected. These convents joined together around the 
community of Le Selve, near Florence, and formed the congregation of Man- 
tua, which was one of the convents where the community was the most ac- 
tive.54 The rejection of the “mitigation” of 1432 thus also brought unity within 
the congregation. 

The congregation's outreach remained relatively small from a geographical 
standpoint, as it was limited to Toscana and the convent of Geronde (bish- 
opric of Sion). But the congregated friars were rather active and organized 
themselves in a sub-community within the Carmelite order.8° Even though 
the congregation received a pontifical approbation in 1442 with Eugene 1v's 
bull Fama laudabilis, it never separated itself from the order.$6 The friars of the 
congregation developed their own set of constitutions that were approved by 
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the highest authority: the prior general of the Carmelites.5? Only he was autho- 
rized to visit the convents of the congregation and to report irregularities in 
front of the general chapter. The congregation of Mantua was actually promot- 
ing an organization that was much more centralized around the figure of the 
prior general, as was the case in other more eremitical orders. 

Indeed, in addition to the institutional changes imposed by the congrega- 
tion to the order, the observant friars were referring to a more eremitical life 
within the Carmelite propositum. They encouraged a return to the convent, 
contrary to the terms of Romani pontificis of 1432. The observant friars were 
engaged in their pastoral activities for lay people, whom it was their charge to 
serve, but they insisted on the eremitical nature of their religious vows within 
the Carmelite order. The return to the roots of the Holy Land that was so 
praised in the historiography of the order and which was programmatic in the 
constitutions became a reality for the observant friars of Mantua, who "faith- 
fully followed" the rule of Albert. Nevertheless, keeping the congregation with- 
in the order became a great challenge and could only be mastered due to the 
great discernment of the priors general of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. The first general vicar of the congregation, the humanist Baptist of Man- 
tua, was elected prior general in the year 1513.88 This election shows that the 
Carmelite order was not only able to show flexibility and appease the internal 
tensions in its given structures, but also that the people of authority within the 
order were clever enough to allow it to absorb a somewhat “rebellious” congre- 
gation. The integration of the observant friars of the congregation of Mantua 
was presumably successful because the congregation gave a lot of power to the 
prior general, who could therefore handle things more easily according to what 
was best for the whole order. Graver tensions and difficulties became known 
with the apparition of the congregation of Albi at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

Indeed, this congregation of Albi relied on the constitutions of Mantua 
rather early in its history because these were already approved and had dem- 
onstrated their efficiency over the decades. The congregation therefore began 
to attempt a reform sub vicariis. Nevertheless, the motivation for the constitu- 
tion of the congregation of Albi was completely different than the return to the 
eremitical roots pushed in Mantua. The congregation of Albi was the product 
of a willingness for change on the part of convent superiors in the south-west 
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of the French kingdom, especially around the community of Toulouse, but it 
was also used by the doctores of the Place Maubert in Paris to bring forward a 
reform in the conventual part of the order.®9 In a way, the congregation tried to 
push the rest of the order to a reform from top to bottom, and not the other 
way around. The willingness for reform that was expressed in the congregation 
of Albi reveals the results of John Soreth’s work. His efforts to reform the con- 
ventual community of the Carmelite order bore fruit, because the Carmelites 
wished such changes in their own communities. However, the order as an in- 
stitution failed to maintain Soreth’s undertaking after his death. 

In the case of the congregation of Albi, the initiative of the reform sprang 
from the secular clergy in the person of the bishop of Albi. Louis d’Amboise 
personally organized the reform of the Carmelite convent of Albi by means of 
introducing reformed friars in the community.?° Therefore, the friars had to 
accept the reform or be dispersed to other houses. This way of reforming a 
convent was common during the Middle Ages. As for Mantua, the convent of 
Albi then created a network on which it exerted its influence and by means of 
which it could extend the congregation. Conflicts flared as the congregation 
attempted to reclaim an authority over the studium generale of Paris and later 
over the studium of Toulouse. Studia actually stood under the authority of the 
prior general. Thus, the congregation overrode its prerogatives and needed 
some adjustments in order to be accepted within the order and get the papal 
approbation of 1513.9! The development of the congregation of Albi continued 
over one century, and not without creating some conflicts of authority within 
the order.?? In 1584, its activity was no longer needed, and this is the reason 
why Gregory XIII suppressed it. 

Summing up, the institutional history of the Carmelite order during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries shows that the final transformation of the her- 
mits into friars brought a need for reform that the order was not able to con- 
duct. Only the personal engagement of several priors general, like John Soreth, 
Peter Terrasse or Nicholas Audet, could lead to a global change in the conven- 
tual community. In fact, the congregations were alleviating a lack of efficiency 
in the institutional mechanisms of the Carmelite order: a reform could not be 
conducted by means of editing statutes, but by local initiatives that were han- 
dling them directly in the friaries. Throughout phases of reform and change 
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within the order, the Carmelite community maintained a sense of unity chiefly 
through their shared rule. 


4 A Carmelite Culture? 


44 The Writings of the Carmelites: The Variety of Intellectual Works 
With the settlement of Carmels in towns, the friars found the path to the uni- 
versity, as indicated in the constitutions of 12819? The writings of the theolo- 
gians and jurists of the order who went to the university are rather well-known 
and it is especially interesting to observe that the strategy of qualification for 
the leadership of the order functioned quite well. The first relevant theolo- 
gians, Gerard of Bologna’ and Gui Terreni,?5 remained long-lasting references 
for the institution of a Carmelite theological tradition, but also assumed the 
high level of responsibility of the general priorate. They were no exceptions. 
John Baconthorpe also left his mark on the theological culture of the order.?8 
His writings are especially important regarding the theological comprehension 
of the rule of Albert, but he is also one of the first scholars who took the nature 
ofthe Virgin into account. In his commentary on the rule, Tractatus super regu- 
lam, Baconthorpe explicitly connected the virtues of the Virgin to the rule of 
Albert, thus emphasizing the Marian heart of the Carmelite tradition.%” 

In the year 1342, Jean de Venette?? published Une histoire des Trois Maries, in 
which he tells the story of the Virgin and her two sisters. In many aspects, this 
writing offers a picture of the self-understanding of Carmelites of the four- 
teenth century, pretending to have their origins already in the Old Testament 
but also nourishing a particular devotion to the Virgin. This text first remained 
rather confidential within the order, only receiving renewed interest in the six- 
teenth century when it saw several print runs. Jean de Venette claims in his 
writing that Mary came to Mount Carmel after the death of her son and prayed 
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by the fountain of Elijah among the hermits who were living here. He also tells 
the story of the Virgin’s family and thereby celebrates the continuation from 
the Old Covenant to the New Covenant under the testament of the early Car- 
melites. The other famous Jean de Venette wrote a Chronique during the Hun- 
dred Years’ War.?? He narrates what he observes and gives a faithful observa- 
tion of an epoch in a region, which makes the text a quite useful source for 
historians. 


4.2 Liturgy and Spirituality of the Carmelite Order: Remnants of Their 
Eastern Roots 

The peculiarity of the Carmelite order lies in the reminiscences of its origins in 
the East, not only in its liturgy and religious way of life but also in its historiog- 
raphy. It remained inconspicuous but revealed itself as essential in the friars’ 
assertiveness in relation to the other mendicant orders, but also for their de- 
finitive approbation from the papacy.!?? The Carmelites maintained their cel- 
ebration of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem, a remnant of their early life in the 
Holy Land at a time when they were not yet monks, or friars, or even priests. 
Indeed, the rule of Albert after its mitigation still distinguished the lay brothers 
from those who read the hours.!?! The rite of the Holy Sepulchre was a canoni- 
cal one that included a calendar of regional feasts,!02 which was adapted to the 
necessities of the Carmelites in Europe over the centuries. 

The Carmelite theologian and prior general Sibert de Beka wrote an im- 
portant treatise on the partial reform of the liturgical practices of his order at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. The Ordinale Ordinis B.M. De Monte 
Carmeli presents the first documented source that is certain to have circula- 
ted within the order.!03 It cannot be said that Sibert de Beka normalized the 
liturgy in the observance. He did, however, rely on the numerous breviaries 
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and missals that already circulated within the order.!* The fourteenth cen- 
tury thus begins with a unification of the sanctoral and ritual calendars in the 
whole community. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the congregations 
also distinguished themselves from the conventual community as a result of 
slight changes in the calendar. Likewise, regional feasts at times imbued the re- 
ligious orders more than the community calendar. Nevertheless, the Ordinale 
of de Beka mirrors the liturgical concerns of the Carmelite order at a point 
when they were already mendicants. The peculiarity of the Ordinale stands in 
its detailed yet user-friendly form. This book proves that the Carmelite friars 
could escape from the dark previsions of Nicholas the Frenchman, who fore- 
told that the Carmelites should not be able to celebrate Mass. On the contrary, 
the Ordinale precisely demonstrates that the Carmelites had been able to keep 
their Eastern roots in their specific calendar, while adopting the (local) uses 
for parish service and Mass, especially the chants that were not foreseen in the 
original rite of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Carmelites were interested in conserving the liturgical feasts that they 
had brought from their time in the Holy Land. Celebrating the patronage of 
Elijah in the liturgy of a feast remained quite an issue, since the prophet had 
been raptured into the sky and had not died. Until the Council of Trent, the 
feast devoted to Elijah remained a specificity of the Carmelite order! Fur- 
thermore, “the quest for a patronal feast of the order was intrinsically a quest 
for eschatological aspects,” and the Virgin's life and death were thus cele- 
brated during the whole liturgical year.!?7 The Marian devotion of the Carmel- 
ites gave an important place to the Conception, a feast that was celebrated on 
8 December (at least since the year 1310), but the friars would soon become 
strong advocates of the Immaculate Conception, which appeared first in a ser- 
mon in 1342.108 The iconography of the order also devotes ample attention to 
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the celebration of the Virgin, flos Carmeli, and her Mother, Saint Anne.10? A 
devotion to the Virgin's Mother existed in the Holy Land and the Carmelites 
kept her in their sanctoral, as the Ordinale shows, and this devotion grew in the 
late Middle Ages. A life of Anne was told in Venette's Histoire des Trois Maries, 
a work that accompanies the feast of the Trois Maries, celebrated in the order 
on the 25th of May,!!° but theologians of the order like Arnoldus Bostius and 
John Paleonydorus referred preferably to a vita of Saint Anne attributed to 
Cyril of Alexandria.” In spite of the fact that this vita may have been false, it 
emphasizes the will of the Carmelites to anchor their devotion to saints not 
only in the Holy Land but especially in early Christianity. Some feasts were in- 
cluded in the Resurrection and the rite of the Sepulchre.!? Others were de- 
cided in plenum by the general chapter. Hence, the liturgical year reminds the 
Carmelites and their parishioners that they celebrate the unity with early 
Christendom and the universality of the church before the Fall of Accon. At 
the same time, it shows the integration of the Carmelites into the pattern of 
religious orders operative at the time. 


5 Conclusion 


The rule of Albert, given to the first Carmelites at a time when they were not 
yet friars, retained in its brevity the essence of the way of life first embraced at 
Mount Carmel. Putting words to the propositum of the hermits, it offered them 
a chance to pursue their life as a community, an observance, and a religious 
order within Christian society from the thirteenth century onward. The dif- 
ficulties that the Carmelites encountered during the Middle Ages were related 
to the necessity to adapt to the rigid socio-religious order of medieval society. 
Indeed, the church, in its preached universality, was able to include every reli- 
gious community, if only they could wear religious garments and observe the 
ecclesiastical framework. Hence, the Carmelites adopted the form and pattern 
of a religious order, equipped with the tools of a rule and a complex institu- 
tional structure, and set themselves to prosper in the mendicant world. 
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Despite its two mitigations, the rule of Albert - a “careful, bland, and inof- 
fensive synthesis of the customs that must already have been practiced by 
most of the monks on Carmel”! — conveys the purity of the order's origins at 
Mount Carmel, where hermits had tried to live according to the Gospel in cells 
in solitude. In the relatively fast transition process from an eremitical to a men- 
dicant way of life, their willingness to remain close to the origins led a number 
of Carmelites to join the congregation of Mantua and, later, the congregation 
of Albi. The reform carried out by Prior General John Soreth and a strong his- 
toriographical effort also illustrate the desire of the friars to go back to the 
original spirit of their rule, or at least to adapt their way of life in the spirit of 
their founding text. 
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CHAPTER 14 
The Augustinian Rules and Constitutions 


Matthew Ponesse 


1 Introduction 


The rules and constitutions of the order of Saint Augustine have a distinctive 
place among the many texts governing the establishment of religious orders in 
the Middle Ages. First and foremost, this legislation was produced in a rela- 
tively short period of time, as communities of hermits scrambled to receive 
approval from Rome amidst intense pushback on newly established orders in 
the early thirteenth century. Secondly, while the Augustinian constitutions 
drew from many existing traditions, they express a unique charism that grew 
out of the order's initial growing pains. Leaders attempted to impose a unity of 
order on diverse ways of life, while at the same time accommodating differ- 
ences between communities and enacting policies that would allow its mem- 
bers to live out the convictions of their original vocation. The first communi- 
ties of Augustinians often had very different priorities, but they were all 
brought together by a common purpose: to live in a unity of spirit so that one 
soul and one heart would be centered on God. 


2 Origin of the Order of Hermits of Saint Augustine 


The Augustinian Friars arose from two successive unions of eremitical groups 
in the mid-thirteenth century! Eremitism had become an increasingly popular 
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movement in the Middle Ages, particularly in central Italy, as individual ascet- 
ics and popular preachers established hermitages in remote areas in order to 
accommodate those who sought to follow their example and live an austere 
life of prayer and penitence. On account of the growing diversity of these and 
other religious communities in Europe, and in an attempt to curb experimen- 
tation among clerical orders, the Fourth Lateran Council decreed in 1215 that 
all newly formed religious houses adhere to the rule and institutes of estab- 
lished orders.? Communities observing a similar way of life were also to form 
groups under a centralized structure and obtain from Rome approval of their 
constitutions. In 1223 five groups of Tuscan hermits joined together in a com- 
mon fraternity; by 1231, the number of houses in this organization had in- 
creased to thirteen. But it was not until 1243 that their leader traveled to Rome 
with the heads of four other groups of Tuscan hermits to receive approval for 
their union. Pope Innocent Iv immediately gave his consent and issued the 
bull Incumbit nobis, which acknowledged the petition of the five leaders, and 
decreed that the hermits of Tuscany be organized under the rule of Augustine, 
elect a suitable prior general, and draft constitutions.? 

Not all of the communities participating in this “Little Union” of Tuscan her- 
mits had previously taken up the Augustinian rule as a model for the eremitical 
life. In 1244 the Pope issued a bull absolving some groups from their obser- 
vance of the rule of Benedict, “or any rule whatsoever,’ in favor of the rule of 
Augustine.* Nor were all Tuscan hermits included in the Little Union. The or- 
der of Hermits of St. William, or Williamites, was explicitly exempted from the 
dictates of Incumbit nobis, as well as all associated legislation that came to be 
passed in subsequent years, since they had already received papal approval. 
This order had been founded a century earlier by two disciples of William of 
Maleval, an ascetic who lived as a hermit near Pisa before establishing a her- 
mitage in the desert valley of Stabulum Rodis, later known as Maleval. Two 
separate communities formed upon his death in 157: The first took up 
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residence in Maleval; the second was situated on Mount Fabali and became 
known as the Hermits of Montefavale. Both groups initially followed the rule 
of William, composed by William's disciple, Albert, soon after the saint's death. 
The severity of this rule, however, prompted Pope Gregory IX to approve the 
reorganization of the order under the rule of Benedict in 1229.5 

Clearly, some communities did not view the rule of Augustine as particu- 
larly suited to the eremitical life, and preferred to retain their independence 
under a more rigorous observance.® But the Augustinian rule appealed to the 
majority of orders established after the Fourth Lateran Council, if, for any rea- 
son, because it was general enough to be adapted to most uses." The Little 
Union of Tuscan Friars was formally established at a general chapter held in 
Rome in March, 1244. The meeting was held under the authority of Cardinal 
Richard Annibaldi, who had been appointed cardinal protector of the order by 
Innocent 111 and who was to help shape the liturgical observance and day-to- 
day operations of the hermits.? He was assisted in his work by two Cistercian 
abbots according to the provisions governing general chapters set out at the 
Fourth Lateran Council.? One or two members from each Tuscan community 
was asked to be in attendance. There is no complete record of the constitutions 
drafted at this meeting. We know that the hermits had been instructed to orga- 
nize themselves under the rule of Augustine and elect a prior general. Presum- 
ably, they also worked to regularize a common way of life and divide out com- 
mon expenses of the order. The Fourth Lateran Council also directed religious 


5 After the Williamites were brought into the Union of Augustinian Friars in 1256, some 
communities refused to follow the less rigorous precepts of the Augustinian rule and suc- 
cessfully petitioned Rome to retain the organization of their Benedictine constitution. For a 
discussion of the tension surrounding the reception of the Augustinian rule and the Wil- 
liamite petition for independence, see Andrews, The Other Friars, 85. For further reading on 
the origin of the Williamites, see Kaspar Elm, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Wilhelmitenordens 
(Cologne: 1962), 34-53. 

6 Another example can be found in the hermit community of Turris Palmarum in Firmo, Italy, 
which in 1232 successfully petitioned Rome for permission to follow the rule of William, since 
it was known to be much stricter (arctior) than the rule of Augustine. See Dilecti filii fratres 
(5 December 1232); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 17. 

7 Onthe rule of Saint Augustine, see below. 

8 For the appointment of Richard Annibaldi, see Praesentium vobis (16 December 1243); Bul- 
larium, ed. Van Luijk, 33. On his efforts to help establish and reform the order, see Francis 
Roth, "Cardinal Richard Annibaldi, First Protector of the Augustinian Order" Augustiniana 2 
(1952): 26-60; Augustiniana 4 (1954): 5-24. 

9 Constitutiones Concilii quarti Lateranensis, 12. The abbots were from the communities of 
Fallera and Fossa Nova, and specifically referenced in Cum a Nobis petitur (15 February 1254); 
Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 11. 
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communities to appoint visitators to observe the practice of all houses in the 
order, correct and reform abuses, and inform the local bishop if a superior 
should be removed from office. The papal edict, Pia desideria, reveals further 
details about the legislation enacted by the general assembly. Issued on 31 
March 1244, and addressed to the “Tuscan Hermits of the order of St. Augus- 
tine,” the bull indicates that those in attendance accepted the Augustinian rule 
and elected to observe the divine office according to the custom of the Roman 
church.!° 

The primitive constitutions of 1244, while no longer extant, continued to 
influence the legislative history of the Augustinian Friars up to the seventeenth 
century.!! They were confirmed by Innocent Iv ten years after their inception 
and served as a legislative basis for the “Grand Union” of Augustinian Friars in 
Rome in 1256. They were also reviewed and revised at later meetings of the 
general chapter, such as that occurring at Castello di Molaria in 1275, where 
“many regulations were enacted and the constitutions renewed.”’? Jordan of 
Saxony also describes the correction and improvement of these constitutions 
in his account of a meeting between two leaders of the order, Blessed Clement 
of Osimo and Blessed Augustine of Tarano, explaining that they examined in 
depth the constitutions, reordered them with a better division of chapters and 
headings, and emended what was considered less suitable to the order.!? Jor- 
dan goes on to say that these constitutions were later reexamined and ap- 
proved at the chapters of Orvieto in 1284 and Florence in 1287, where all broth- 
ers were expected to adhere to regulations enacted both “in previous 
deliberations and, more immediately, in the present chapter.“ Finally, these 


10 Pia desideria (31 March 1244); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 39. 

11 There are no early Augustinian customaries. See Krijn Pansters, "Normation in Formation: 
The Regulation of Religious Life and the Shape of Stability," in Shaping Stability: The Nor- 
mation and Formation of Religious Life in the Middle Ages, ed. Krijn Pansters and Abraham 
Plunkett-Latimer, Disciplina Monastica ui (Turnhout: 2016), 13-47: “Finally, a similar void 
of customary documents in the order of Augustinian Friars (1256—) can be partially filled 
with the historical and legitimizing narratives of the next century, notably Henry of Frei- 
mar's Tractatus de origine et progressu ordinis fratrum Eremitarum S. Augustini (1334) and 
Jordan of Quedlinburg's Liber vitasfratrum (1367). The latter, in particular, can be consid- 
ered an extended commentary on the Rule, the constitutions, and the life of the early 
brothers, but without the legal validity of normative 'retrospective' texts" (35). 

12 See Eustasius Esteban (ed.), "Antiquiores quae extant definitiones Capitulorum Genera- 
lium Ordinis," Analecta Augustiniana 2 (1907-1908): 226. 

13 Jordani de Saxonia. Liber vitasfratrum, ed. Rudolph Arbesmann and Winfrid Hümpfner 
(New York: 1943), 174-175. For an English translation, see The Life of the Brethren, trans. 
John E. Rotelle (Villanova: 1993), 191-192. 

14 Esteban (ed.), “Antiquiores,” 274. 
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constitutions would serve as the basis for the constitutions of Ratisbon (Re- 
gensburg) in 1290. 

The primitive constitutions of the order were known to be kept at the mon- 
astery of Saint Augustine in Lucca at the end of the sixteenth century, where 
they were studied by brother Maurizio Terzi of Parma and incorporated in his 
Historiarum Fratrum S. Augustini Epitome. While neither the constitutions nor 
the Epitome have survived,!6 a copy of Terzi's extracts was made by Agostino 
Antonio Georgi in the eighteenth century and is now preserved in the Augus- 
tinian General Archives.!” His summary provides the most detailed account of 
the legislation enacted by the Tuscan hermits in 1244. According to his descrip- 
tion, the brothers accepted the rule of Augustine and elected to observe the 
Roman office in all things but the psalter, choosing instead to follow the Cister- 
cian division of psalms.!? The hermits were freed of all obligations to other of- 
fices and professions. The term for prior generals was set to three years, and a 
general chapter was to meet each year. Four definitors were elected annually to 
assist the prior general in conducting the business of the chapter. The copyist 
then provides a rough sketch of others matters that were set out, such as the 
authority of the prior general, the appointment of inspectors, and the modest 
habit of friars, which was to consist of a black robe and cowl, with a white 
scapular. Novices in probation were to wear white tunics, scapulars, and black 
cloaks. Lastly, the description contains various details pertaining to the Lenten 
fast and the rite of profession to the order. The copyist clearly left much out of 
his description, glossing over customs with phrases such as "in addition to oth- 
er matters" and “much further on.” 

Immediately after the Little Union of Tuscan hermits in 1244, the friars were 
placed under the direct authority of Rome and exempted from all financial 
obligations to diocesan bishops.!? The power of local bishops extended to fri- 
ars only in matters outside the purview of their order. Even so, it was expected 
that the friars work with the local bishop when it came to establishing new 
churches and oratories within the confines of their parishes. The friars were 
also required to receive into the order those who sought admission, and to 


15  Allsubsequent references to the constitutions of Ratisbon denote the legislation promul- 
gated in 1290. 

16 X Rano argues that the work was likely published at Venice in 1582, but was not able to find 
the copy. Rano, Augustinian Origins, 29. 

17 Fora translation of these extracts, see Rano, Augustinian Origins, 29-30. 

18 This liturgical arrangement was confirmed again on 30 July 1248, though the brothers 
were permitted to observe a different custom when celebrating the office with others of a 
different order. See Pio vestro collegio (30 July 1248); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 71. 

19 _ Religiosam vitam eligentibus (26 April 1244); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 46. 
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provide burials in their churches to Christians who made such a provision in 
their will. Over the next ten years, the fledgling order expanded significantly, 
increasing its number of houses both in Italy and even beyond the Alps.?° 
Many of these new communities were hermitages in name only, occupying 
houses in towns and cities rather than in more remote and solitary regions. 
This expansion prompted a gradual renaming of the order, which is first docu- 
mented in 1252, when the friars asked Innocent Iv for permission to build 
churches and houses on land that had been given to them by the faithful. The 
pope agreed, and instructed all bishops to consent to the request of the order 
of the Hermits of Saint Augustine.?! By 1255, it was clear that the new pope, 
Alexander Iv, the uncle of Richard Annibaldi, wanted to bring all hermits un- 
der the rule of Augustine. In July of that year he gave the prior general of the 
Augustinian Friars three years to reform the practice of hermits in France and 
England, as a lack of uniformity among houses had led to abuses within the 
eremitical order.?? He also asked the Tuscan hermits and Williamites to send 
two representatives from each community to meet with Cardinal Annibaldi in 
Rome for the purpose of discussing a union of the orders.?? Numerous other 
edicts were issued by the end of 1255 in anticipation of this newly reformed 
order of Augustinian Hermits, one that would also include the Hermits of John 
the Good, also known as the Gianboni or Bonites, and the Hermits of Brettino, 
or Brettini.?^ The legislation confirmed previous privileges and constitutions, 


20 See, in particular, Ut eo libentius (25 September 1245); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 54, which 
extends the privileges of the Tuscan hermits to their houses situated outside of Tuscany; 
and Religiosam vitam eligentibus (31 May, 1253); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 104, which ex- 
tends similar privileges to communities "in ultramontanis partibus." 

21 Dilecti filii Priores et fratres (3 August 1252); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 97. 

22 See Quia salutem (5 July 1255); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 133. 

23 Cum quaedam salubria (15 July 1255); Bullarium, Van Luijk, 142. 

24 The order of Hermits of John the Good arose in the early thirteenth century after its 
founder, John, abandoned his life of frivolity and devoted his life to God as a hermit in the 
region of Budrioli, Italy. His example attracted many followers, and the community for- 
mally took up the Augustinian rule upon being approved as a mendicant order in 1225. 
The Hermits of Brettino were a group of men who came together to live a common life of 
prayer and penance in a hermitage in the region of Brettino, in the Marches of Ancona, 
Italy. They were approved as a mendicant order by Pope Gregory Ix in 1227, and adopted 
the Augustinian rule the following year in response to his further consideration. The bull 
Sancrosancta Romana Ecclesia (26 November 1227); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, u, provides 
the details of their initial approval. For their organization under the rule of Augustine, see 
Cum olim sicut intelleximus (8 December 1228); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 15. On the issuing 
of these bulls in anticipation of the Grand Union of 1256, see Rano, Augustinian Origins, 
32, who argues that the legislation would have made no sense if it was not expected to 
continue unchanged after the amalgamation of hermits. 
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clarified the jurisdictional boundaries of diocesan bishops, approved rules for 
appointing and removing priors, obliged prelates to uphold sentences of ex- 
communication imposed by the prior general, and prescribed the habit that 
was to represent the new union, which consisted of the black cloak of the Tus- 
can hermits and the walking stick associated with the Bonites.?° The “Grand 
Union” of hermits took place in March of 1256. Alexander 1v directed the Bo- 
nites, Brettini, Williamites, and Tuscan hermits to meet at Santa Maria del 
Popolo to form a new order under the guidance of Annibaldi. The proceedings 
of this Grand Union were recorded in the bull Licet Ecclesiae, issued on the 
ninth of April after business had concluded. This document stated that com- 
munities “separate in name but not so much in discipline” should join together 
under a single order so that “from many battalions one stronger army might 
rise up and oppose the hostile attacks of spiritual evil.’2° All houses and com- 
munities were to embrace the profession and observance of the order of Her- 
mits of Saint Augustine, under the governance of a prior general, whose au- 
thority was carried out by priors at the provincial and local level. Lanfranc 
Septala of Milan, previously prior of the Bonites, was appointed the new prior 
general.” In the years following the Grand Union, the order developed a dis- 
tinct doctrinal and spiritual identity, one that brought them closer to the 
charism of other mendicant orders, but which also took them further away 
from their eremitical roots. 


3 Doctrinal Authority and Augustinian Spirituality 


The rule of Augustine is the foundation on which the Augustine Hermits built 
their order, and the principal source of their teachings and spiritual charism.?® 
However, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, this rule was more definitive 


25 For the specific bulls, see Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 121-148. 

26 Licet Ecclesiae (9 April 1256); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 163. For its implications on religious 
life, see Pablo Panedas Galindo, “Influencia de la Gran Union en la vida religiosa de la 
Orden (modelos de santidad),’ Revista Agustiniana (2007): 77-92. 

27  Allhermits are directed to give their obedience to Lanfranc as prior general in Apostolicae 
Sedis provisio, 8 April 1256; Bullarium Ordinis Eremitarum S. Augustini ab Innocentio Tertio 
usque ad Urbanum Octavum, ed. Laurentio Empoli, vol. 1 (Rome: 1628), 19. 

28 For studies on the spirituality and charism of the Augustinians in the Middle Ages, see 
Adolar Zumkeller, "The Spirituality of the Augustinians,’ in Christian Spirituality: High 
Middle Ages and Reformation, ed. Jill Raitt (London: 1987), 63-74; Rano, Augustinian Ori- 
gins, 59-119. 
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than prescriptive, since it had been pared down, reformulated, and adapted for 
general use by many religious orders in the Middle Ages. 

The rule attributed to Augustine refers to three distinct texts transmitted 
both separately and in various amalgamated forms since the fifth century. The 
Ordo Monasterii is the most practical, describing the order of prayer and litur- 
gical observance, the times set aside for manual labor and reading, the correc- 
tion of faults, and restrictions on diet and travel. The Praeceptum, also known 
as the Regula ad servos Dei, contains lengthy passages on the interior life of 
monks, fraternal love, obedience, and charity, and is believed to be a commen- 
tary on, or a supplement to the latter text. Augustine's Epistula 211 is addressed 
to the nuns of a monastery who had become divided over the election of a new 
superior. The author of the letter seeks to overcome discord among members 
of the community by emphasizing the essential virtues of the religious life, 
including obedience, poverty, charity, abstinence, and prayer.?? 

In the eleventh century, the order of Regular Canons reformed under Au- 
gustinians principals for the communal life, taking up as organizational docu- 
ments the Epistula and the Praeceptum longius, a text which includes both the 
Ordo and the Praeceptum. However, in a letter written to the canons of Sprin- 
giersbach in 1118, Pope Gelasius 11 recognized that the practical prescriptions 
in the Ordo did not correspond to the daily practice of the community, and 
gave them authority to dispense with the more detailed sections of the text 
pertaining to diet, work, and liturgical observance.?? The canons of Springiers- 
bach came to follow a revised text of the rule, known as the Regula recepta, 
which retained only the initial exhortation of the Ordo, followed by the com- 
plete text of the Praeceptum. Other communities of canons followed in their 
wake, and by the early twelfth century this rule was recognized as the authori- 
tative text governing canonical life. 

The Regula recepta, while more abstract than other versions of the rule, is in 
many ways particularly suited to the eremitical life, since it places significant 
emphasis on poverty, humility, prayer, and community. It begins with an ex- 
hortation to love God and neighbor, and connects the two by stating that it is 
for this reason that the brothers are to be gathered in community: to live in a 


29  Onthe date, authorship, and transmission of these texts, see George Lawless, Augustine of 
Hippo: The Monastic Rules (New York: 2004), 22-49. Lawless's overview is taken from the 
more detailed study and critical edition produced by Luc Verheijen, La Régle de saint Au- 
gustin, 2 vols. (Paris: 1967). 

30  Quaestionem inter vos de B. Augustini regula emersisse audivimus, quoniam quaedam in ea 
scripta sunt, videlicet de officüs, de labore manuum et de jejunio, quae non possunt in nostris 
provinciis adimpleri. Quibus in rebus competens moderatio adhibenda est (Patrologia Lati- 
na 167, 497C). 
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unity of spirit so that one soul and one heart may be centered on God.?! The 
next section outlines the commitment of the order to a life of poverty, and how 
one must hold all things in common and not seek transitory things if true hu- 
mility is to be cultivated (1,3-7). The rule then turns to prayer (1,8-2,4), before 
commenting on more practical topics such as diet (3,1-5), clothing (4,1), travel 
(4,2-7), discipline and correction (4,8-11), manual labor (5,2), care of goods 
and possessions (5,1-4), ministering to the sick (5,5-8), social interaction 
(6,1-3), and obedience owed to the superior of the community (7,1-4). How- 
ever, passages in the rule concerned with self-denial and austerity are far from 
rigorous and were often met with opposition by communities wanting to pre- 
serve a stricter form of the eremitical life. For instance, the rule specifies that 
fasting and abstinence is to be encouraged only as far as health allows (3,1). 
Those who entered the monastery from a more luxurious way of life were per- 
mitted to have more food and provisions considering how far they have come 
down from their previous way of life (3,4). The rule does not forbid travel out- 
side the community and stipulates that interactions with women are inevita- 
ble and require regulation (4,4-4,5). Even those who received gifts or letters 
secretly from women, but confessed it of their own accord, were to be dealt 
with gently (4,11). 

Not surprisingly, then, the reorganization of hermits under the rule of Au- 
gustine met with some opposition. The Williamites, as we have seen, were 
originally constituted under the austere rule of William, before they adopted 
the Benedictine rule as the text most representative of the eremitical life. After 
the Grand Union of Hermits in 1256, one branch, the Hermits of Montefavale, 
sought to divorce themselves from other communities because they consid- 
ered the rule of Augustine too lax. They obtained papal approval to leave the 
union later that year and were absorbed into the Cistercian order. In 1261 Ur- 
ban Iv issued Licet olim pro unione, a document that not only confirmed the 
independent status of the Williamites, but also reflected the move of the Au- 
gustinians away from a strict interpretation of eremitical life.?? The pope stat- 
ed that while the Williamites had been brought into the Union of Hermits un- 
der his predecessor, Alexander Iv, he decided to preserve the “tranquility and 
well-being” of their order by allowing them to remain in their accustomed way 
of life under the rule of Benedict according to their previous constitutions.33 


31 Regula recepta 1,2, in Lawless, Augustine of Hippo, uo [hereafter referred to generally as 
the rule of Augustine (RA)]. 

32 Jordan of Saxony comments on this shifting identify in his Liber vitasfratrum 1,16, ed. Ar- 
besmann and Hümpfner, 57-58. 

33 Licet olim pro unione (6 October 1261); Registres d'Urbain 1v, ed. M. Jean Guiraud (Paris: 
1904), 13, 11.6. 
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The Augustinian Hermits had clearly become more urbanized since the incor- 
poration of Tuscan hermits in 1244, with the number of houses established in 
towns and cities far exceeding those in remote, isolated areas. Consequently, 
the life of most Augustinians Hermits came to mirror the profession of other 
mendicants. Communities were allowed to receive charity and to build church- 
es and houses on lands given to them by benefactors,** priests in the order 
were given permission to preach to the laity and hear confessions,?® and the 
movement of brothers away from and between orders was allowed in some 
cases, suggesting a blurring of professions.?6 

Some communities that rejected the more active and secular nature of the 
Augustinian Hermits were given special leave to retain a strict eremitical ob- 
servance, but not allowed to depart from the union. In 1260, when the Brettini 
approached Rome for permission to continue their more rigorous practice, 
Pope Alexander Iv gave his assent, remarking that their community was “well 


»« 


removed from the affairs of men,’ “a suitable place for the observance of the 
religious life," and had “the advantage of peace and the silence of tranquility" 
However, he added a stipulation that prohibited the establishment of any oth- 
er order in this house, or the relocation of the community to another place.?? 
Apparently, friars who disagreed with the new secular orientation of the Au- 
gustinian Hermits considered affiliating with other orders, or even physically 
moving to join another house or establish a new foundation. 

The Augustinian commitment to poverty was similarly challenged after the 
Grand Union of Hermits. In 1257, Pope Alexander issued a bull that allowed 
friars to maintain their own property, ostensibly so that they might be freed 
from the burden of seeking charity and focus more on the contemplative life. 
Those who elected a life of greater austerity were free to do so, however.?? It is 
likely that this compromise exacerbated the divide between communities in 
the order. 


34 See above, at note 21. 

35 Vota devotorum (23 March 1244); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 34. 

36 See Cum paupertatem (27 April 1254); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 112, which mandates that 
no one is permitted to leave the order of Augustinian Friars without permission of the 
superior. This bull was circulated to all bishops, abbots, priors, and prelates of the church, 
prohibiting any from retaining the fugitive without appropriate documentation: Cum di- 
lectorum (April 27, 1254); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 113; Cum felicis recordationis (30 January 
1255); Bullarium, ed. Van Luijk, 121; Ex parte dilectorum (1 March 1255); Bullarium, ed. Van 
Luijk, 123. Later legislation would more clearly regulate the movement of brothers be- 
tween orders. 

37 Solet annuere (7 July 1260); Bullarium, ed. Empoli, 32. 

38 lisque (13 June 1257); Bullarium Ordinis Sancti Augustini Regesta, ed. Carlos Alonso, vol. 1 
(Rome: 1997), 33. 
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Perhaps the greatest threat to the identity of the order came from the secu- 
lar clergy, who were threatened by the pastoral role of mendicants and the 
corresponding decline in revenue from the laity. To counter this attack, the 
secular clergy openly questioned the practice of mendicancy, arguing on bibli- 
cal and patristic grounds that only they could engage in pastoral work.?? In 
1274, Pope Gregory x called the Second Council of Lyon, which, among other 
things, considered the legitimacy of the mendicant orders formed after the 
Fourth Lateran Council. Referring to “the troublesome desire of petitioners” 
that had produced “an almost unlimited crowd of diverse orders,” the council 
perpetually forbade all forms of religious life and mendicant orders that had 
not received papal approval after 1215.40 Mendicant orders that had been con- 
firmed by Rome and instituted after the Second Lateran were allowed to con- 
tinue, but with increased papal oversight in matters of property acquisition 
and admission of new members. These restrictions did not apply to the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans, who had been able to show “evident advantage to 
the universal church.” The Carmelites and Augustinian Hermits were allowed 
to remain as they were, “until other regulations were made for them.” The un- 
certain status of the Augustinians may have reflected confusion and uncer- 
tainty surrounding the direction and mission of the order, and it was reported 
that Gregory x wanted to actively suppress the order.*! Fortunately, Cardinal 
Annibaldi was able to convince the pope to hold off on this decision, though 
their future as an order was in no way assured. In 1275 Gregory approved the 
election of a new prior general, Francesco da Reggio, but died later that year 
before he could give any further indication of his intentions towards the order. 
As a result, many in the church assumed that the Augustinians had been sup- 
pressed along with the Sack Friars and Pied Friars, but papal support became 
more apparent in the following decade, when they received from Rome vari- 
ous privileges, confirmations, and assurances of support.^? 


39 See, for example, William of St. Amour's treatise on the dangers of recent times, pub- 
lished in 1256, which details the fight between the mendicant and secular masters of 
Paris. For a critical edition of this work, see De periculis novissimorum temporum, ed. Guy 
Geltner (Paris: 2008). 

40 Second Council of Lyon, 11.23. 

41 Salimbene, Chronica, ed. Claudia Sebastiana Nolibi, vol. 1 (Rome: 2002), 387. 

42 The archbishop of Salzburg describes public opinion on the Augustinians in a letter writ- 
ten January 1275. For various edicts of papal support under the reign of Honorius Iv, see 
Pro reverentia (23 May 1286); Bullarium, ed. Empoli, 160, permitting friars to celebrate the 
feast of Augustine during interdicts; Sub religionis habitu (13 June 1286); Bullarium, ed. 
Alonso, vol. 1, 141, instructing the bishop of Siena to protect the order; Petitio vestra (14 
December 1286); Bullarium, ed. Empoli, 156; Meritis vestre religionis (14 November 1286); 
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The mission and identity of the order of Augustinian Hermits solidified 
with the approval of a revised set of constitutions promulgated at the general 
chapter of Ratisbon in 1290.7? This legislation had been in development since 
1284, when Blessed Augustine of Tarano, a former professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, collaborated with Blessed Clement of Osimo to revise the 
constitutions of the order.^^ While much of this legislation had been in force 
long before 1290, the legislators drew upon other legal sources, such as the Do- 
minican constitutions of 1228 and 1260, to produce a code of laws infused with 
the corporate savvy of the mendicants, but promoting a charism unique to 
their own order. The Ratisbon constitutions would later receive additions after 
a commission was established in 1345 by Thomas of Strasbourg, the prior gen- 
eral of the order. These additions helped clarify conflicting rules that had never 
been incorporated into the constitutions of the order. 

The constitutions were promulgated so those who lived under the precepts 
of the rule of Augustine might hold a uniform observance, since it was under- 
stood that the fundamental tenets of the order must be expressed in external 
practice.* In pursuing this goal, reforms had to take on and resolve issues that 
had for years challenged the unique charism of the order. In matters of prop- 
erty and private ownership, a compromise was attempted that allowed com- 
munities to retain their commitment to the eremitical life, but permitted flex- 
ibility to those more firmly entrenched in the affairs of the world.*® 

In the rites governing the reception of brothers, poverty is listed as the de- 
fining feature of the Augustinian life. Once it had been determined that a can- 
didate had no other secular obligations or ties to another order, the prior was 
to make known the severity of the order's obligations, which involved "the 
abdication of personal property, distasteful food, nightly vigils, daily labors, 
displeasure of the flesh, the disgrace of poverty, the shame of begging, the 


Bullarium, ed. Empoli, 159; and Meritis vestre religionis (20 February 1287); Bullarium, ed. 
Empoli, 161, all confirming the transfer of property to the order. 

43 Critical edition of the constitutions of Ratisbon: Las primitivas Constituciones de los 
Agustinos: Ratisbonenses del ano 1290, ed. Ignacio Arámburu Cendoya (Valladolid: 1966). 

44 Fora later description of this collaboration, see Jordan of Saxony, Liber vitasfratrum 2,14, 
ed. Arbesmann and Hümpfner, 174-175. 

45 Prologue to Constitutiones Ratisbonenses, in Las primitivas Constituciones, ed. Aramburu 
Cendoya, 31: ut qui sub una Regula et unius voto Professionis vivimus, uniformes in obser- 
vantia sanctae Religionis inveniamur, quatenus unitatem, quae interius observanda est in 
cordibus, foveat et repraesentet uniformitas exterius servata in moribus. 

46 Arthur]. Ennis refers to these accommodations as “signs of decline,” indicating a “deterio- 
ration” of religious ideals, in “The Historical Development of the Constitutions of the Or- 
der as Seen Chiefly Through an Analysis of the Ratisbon Text 1290,’ in Second Annual 
Course on Augustinian Spirituality, ed. Theodor Tack et al. (Rome: 1976), 143-146. 
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lassitude of fasting, the boredom of the cloister, and other similar things."^? 
The commitment to personal poverty is also emphasized in the chapter detail- 
ing the manner in which brothers were to make their profession to the order. 
All candidates were expected to swear obedience to God, Mary, and the gov- 
erning body of Augustinians, and promise to live without possessions, and in 
chastity according to the rule of Augustine (117). If a professed brother had any 
personal property upon entering the community, it was used to purchase ne- 
cessities, such as blankets and vestments, or, in the case of an ordained cleric, 
books to be used in his instruction. All other goods were tallied and recorded 
by the procurator and held in his keeping so that they might be returned to 
him when needed (202). The constitutions define only a few circumstances 
when these goods would need to be accessed. Chapter 15 indicates that per- 
sonal property would be returned to a brother who was permitted to leave the 
profession (102). Many other provisions concern the allocation of goods upon 
a brother’s death. The inheritance of brothers was to go to the place “which 
bore him in Christ,” minus expenses for his final care and burial. If he did not 
have hereditary goods, his clothing and footwear was left to the house where 
he served as friar (93). The property maintained by the prior general would 
have been more considerable, and these goods were to be distributed by the 
definitor of the province for the good of the order (94). The possessions of 
brothers who abandoned the order or became incarcerated were treated like 
those of the deceased and assumed by the local community (96). 

The constitutions make a distinction between personal property and goods 
intended for the use of the community, requiring all brothers to turn over com- 
munal property to the procurator (237). Other goods were distributed to the 
brothers for personal use, such as clothing, books, or money for traveling ex- 
penses, but could not be sold, lent out, or hoarded (473-474, 477). In such a 
way, brothers had a degree of control over personal goods and money, but not 
possession in the long term, since items were expected to be returned when 
they were no longer useful.*8 Brothers incurred various penalties for failing to 
inform the prior or procurator of the goods or money in their possession (317, 
470, 472). Priors themselves were not allowed to keep any personal gifts, though 
such prohibitions were intended to root out corruption, and not necessarily 
regulate the control of personal property.*? 


47 Constitutiones Ratisbonenses 99; Las primitivas Constituciones, ed. Arámburu Cendoya, 56. 

48 For instance, students who did not appear likely to advance to the office of lector were 
deprived of the books purchased during their years of study (335). 

49 See, for example, Constitutiones Ratisbonenses 426. 
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Need for control of personal property was often driven by practical con- 
cerns. For instance, if a physician did not have sufficient supplies to care for a 
patient, expediency required that he purchase these supplies out of his own 
resources and receive compensation from the community at a later time, 
though as soon as possible (86). At the same time, the constitutions stipulate 
that a physician was not expected to sell off his own books or clothing to pro- 
cure necessities (87). 

The Additiones of Thomas of Strasbourg make various exceptions to the 
rules governing personal property, reflecting the increasingly worldly engage- 
ment of the order and the complex social ties of its members. Whereas the 
constitutions of Ratisbon specify that brothers were not to have property “be- 
yond the circuit of the place in which he lives,’ a provision that prioritizes the 
life of prayer and mendicancy over the worldly pursuit of wealth (467), the 
amendments permit the ownership of property beyond the priory as long as it 
was with the knowledge and permission of the prior. The Additiones also at- 
tend to cases where a brother might have an interest in an inherited property 
or one that had been purchased. When traveling to such places, the brother 
was not to stay more than three days, nor was such a journey to be undertaken 
more than three times each year.?? A brother who violated this statute incurred 
the penalty of apostasy (see below), unless he received a dispensation from the 
prior general. Clearly, brothers were expected to embrace poverty and an itin- 
erant life, and not permitted to attach themselves to any lingering worldly 
obligations. 


4 Daily Life and Practical Concerns 


The divine office was, from the beginning of the order's establishment, the pri- 
mary occupation of Augustinian Friars. The first two chapters of the constitu- 
tions of Ratisbon concern the brothers’ participation in the liturgy. The hours 
of Matins, Lauds and Compline are specifically mentioned, though it was not 
the purpose of reformers to detail the order of prayers to be observed at each 
hour. Instead, the constitutions refer the brothers to the Roman breviary, 
which was to be used throughout the year (7). Other liturgical regulations con- 
cern the manner in which brothers were to enter the church and begin the of- 
fice (6—7), how cantors were to indicate when the brothers are to rise and sing 
the responses (8), which prayers illiterate brothers were to repeat while others 


50 See the additions to chapter 20 in Las primitivas Constituciones, ed. Arámburu Cendoya, 
68-69. 
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sing from the Psalter (9-13), how Masses were to be said for deceased brethren 
and benefactors (36-44), and various penalties for tardiness (32-35). The 
Additiones specify that it was the responsibility of the provincial priors to en- 
sure that the divine office was prayed clearly, concisely, and reverently, and 
that all priories adhered to the liturgical forms of the Roman curia.?! He also 
required ordained brothers to learn to read the Psalter and have access to Bre- 
viaries, if possible, and that all offices, both day and night, be sung with music. 
He concludes his commentary by adding numerous holy days to the Augus- 
tinian calendar, including the feast on the dedication of their basilica, the feast 
of St. Louis, the feast of the translation of the body of St. Augustine, the feast of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and the feast of the blessed Virgin Mary. 

After the completion of Matins, the brothers were to proceed to the chapter 
hall, at which time the lector read the daily entry from the Calendar or Mar- 
tyrology, followed by a selection from the constitutions (18). The prior then 
commented on these regulations and answered questions, in order to combat 
the ignorance of brothers and insure that all were equally informed on the 
laws of the order. After the constitutions were heard and discussed, the prior 
invited those who had committed offenses to confess them publicly before the 
community (19). They were then to leave the chapter hall in silence after the 
blessing. 

The prior was likely to assign the brothers various tasks while they were 
gathered at chapter, and the constitutions established distinctions governing 
the work and expectations set over members of the community. While broth- 
ers with an aptitude for learning were still expected to obey the command of 
the prior in all things and contribute to the community, any assignments were 
to take into account their talents and abilities, and manual labor was likely left 
to others (14). In order for the subprior, sexton, and procurator to perform their 
duties expediently, the prior was not to burden them with common tasks 
(45-47). In fact, brothers could even appeal an order if a task proved too diffi- 
cult or physically challenging, provided that they approach the prior with suit- 
able humility (48). 

In the course of the daily life, silence was to be maintained whenever pos- 
sible, and especially within the choir, dormitory, cloister, and refectory (68). 
There were some exceptions, however, as practical concerns outweighed ideals 
when it came to ascetic observance. The rule of silence did not pertain to 


51 Las primitivas Constituciones, ed. Arámburu Cendoya, 33. Apparently, not all communi- 
ties observed the liturgy to the same extent, since Thomas specifies in the additions to 
chapter 30 that priors and vicars were to be punished if they did not require brothers to 
sing all canonical hours. 
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singing psalms when brothers carried out tasks in the cloister. The prior was 
also able to permit some talking in the cloister if the complex did not have ad- 
ditional gathering for the brothers (69). Various officials in the community 
were able to speak to brothers to clarify instruction or provide correction, such 
as the master of novices or the cantor. Also, inexperienced brothers who had 
not learned all the signs were permitted to ask for direction (70). Particular 
consideration was made for the sick and infirm, who were not bound to silence 
until they were able to rejoin the community (81). Additionally, workers in the 
infirmary were allowed to converse with the infirm, provided they were moder- 
ate in speaking in order to avoid aggravating a patient's condition. 

Other ascetic observances were similarly moderate. Brothers were generally 
prohibited from eating meat, though within the house the prior could lift this 
restriction for the weak, those who had given blood, and those occupied in 
daily work (152). Since these exemptions applied to only some members of the 
community, the prior was also allowed in his discretion to offer meat to other 
groups as well, in case the meal became a cause for murmuring and complaint 
(152). The constitutions specify other dietary regulations to be observed 
throughout the liturgical year, though they too emphasize moderation rather 
than severity. For instance, the statutes detail what was permitted in the prepa- 
ration of food, rather than what was prohibited, and at what times the brothers 
were excused from fasting, rather than the times they were compelled to re- 
strict their diet (159-162). 

The Additiones provide further indulgences, explaining that the prior could, 
in his discretion, permit eating outside the refectory, provided that no brother 
was absent more than three times each week.5? Concerning the eating of meat, 
the commentator reveals that the practice had become more pervasive than 
originally foreseen, adding that it was to be allowed only at appropriate times 
and to worthy brothers. The commentator further stipulates that all punish- 
ments imposed on brothers who had consumed meat in the company of the 
laity had been lifted, suggesting that this was an unavoidable occurrence for 
brothers serving outside the priory. 

The clothing and linens provided to the community were simple and func- 
tional. The habit was made of wool and not linen, since, according to the con- 
stitutions, the poorer the quality of the garment the more it suited their way of 
life (166). The black cowls were not to be made of precious material, not only 
due to cost, but also because expensive fabric was not thought to preserve 
“true blackness” (168). Brothers were not permitted to wear birettas or carry 
purses, daggers, or other accoutrement in the custom of nobles, nor were they 


52 Las primitivas Constituciones, ed. Arámburu Cendoya, 73. 
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permitted to have their own seals (174). Brothers were always to sleep on straw 
mattresses, and their cell was not to be closed or curtained off unless it had a 
large window through which the occupant could be observed at all times (177). 
While the infirm were allowed to have linen bedding, no silken mattresses or 
other delicate fabric was permitted to anyone (181). The Additiones removed 
some of the rigorous expectations that would not have been able to be ob- 
served by the more influential and actively engaged members of the commu- 
nity. For instance, “venerable” brothers were able to have their own seals with 
permission of the prior general. Also, masters of theology were allowed to 
have a sequestered cell, presumably to afford them privacy for intellectual 
pursuits. 

Notwithstanding their eremitical origins, Augustinians did not live lives in 
isolation from the world. In fact, reformers took particular note of brothers 
conducting business beyond the confines of the priory. The constitutions spec- 
ify that most travel was local, not requiring more than one day outside the 
community. When travel did not permit returning the following day, additional 
prayers were prescribed to ensure the friar’s spiritual safety (129-130). Travel 
was so frequent that the Additiones encouraged the construction of guesthous- 
es, so that the friars might not be disturbed in their own dormitory by the com- 
motion of guests. 

Chapter twenty indicates that brothers were not to travel alone, that is, 
without a fraternal companion, unless the business was so urgent that failing 
to carry it out would harm the order, a particular house, or person. In such 
cases a brother was to be chosen about whose honesty and seriousness there 
was no doubt (132). Moreover, the local prior was not to allow brothers to go 
from place to place through the province unless it was out of necessity or com- 
mon utility of the community or another house of the order. This also applied 
to priors (133). Ordained novices, especially those of a young age and beardless, 
were not allowed to travel without reasonable necessity (105). Friars sent on 
business beyond the province had to have permission of the prior general or 
provincial prior (134). The constitutions also provide rules for receiving broth- 
ers without letters of testimony (136-137). If it was determined that a brother 
did not have permission to travel, he was punished as a renegade (138; see 
below). 

Travel did not occur without danger to the physical and spiritual well-being 
of the friars, and the reformers made certain to regulate interaction between 
the friars and those living in the secular world. Brothers were not to visit baths 
and saunas without great and evident necessity (89), nor were they to eat meat 
at the table of the laity (151) or interact privately with women (61). Of course, 
travel was expected of ordained clergy who had secular obligations, which 
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included providing confessions to both men and women. Many regulations in 
the constitutions seek to define exactly how and when these confessions were 
to be heard. Priests were not permitted to hear outside confessions until one 
year after their ordination to the priesthood. They also had to have reached 
suitable maturity and could not be younger than thirty years old (57). The Ad- 
ditiones further limited the activity of confessors and preachers, restricting 
their movement to within the confines of the province. The prospect of hear- 
ing confessions from women required further scrutiny and management. Due 
to the private nature of the sacrament of reconciliation, a third party was not 
permitted to overhear the conversation between a woman and her confessor. 
In such instances, however, the confessor was permitted to be alone with a 
woman in the church provided that they were physically separated by the 
choir partition, spoke through a window, and the door of the choir was locked 
(63). If there were at least two women present in the church, the priest was 
permitted to provide them with spiritual advice without the oversight of a 
companion.53 

Of course, private confessions did not represent the extent to which women 
interacted with members of the community. Women were accustomed to en- 
ter the church and cloister on certain feast days, and when they were called to 
swear oaths on the great altar, to receive spiritual instruction, and to attend 
special Masses, such as a funeral Mass or the first Mass of a newly ordained 
priest (77). And when the divine office was celebrated, the choir was open to 
the congregation, including women in the back of the church. If a friar ex- 
pected to converse with women on these occasions, he first had to obtain the 
permission of the prior and be accompanied by a suitable companion (61). 
Conversations between a friar and mother or blood-sister did not have to be 
monitored, however. Further accommodations were made for very brief con- 
versations or interactions of a practical nature, such as purchasing supplies for 
the community or seeking charity (62). 


5 Community and Organization 


Almost one third of the constitutions of Ratisbon concern organization at the 
local, provincial, and corporate level. The local community was governed by 


53 The Additiones provides further detail on interactions between brothers and female reli- 
gious, explaining that brothers were to visit them only if one was infirm and in need of 
confession. In the event that a priest had to visit a convent, he was not to eat or drink with 
them: Las primitivas Constituciones, ed. Arámburu Cendoya, 47. 
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a prior, who served as the father of the brethren and was responsible for 
providing for their spiritual and temporal needs, overseeing the observance of 
canonical hours, correcting delinquents, imposing and removing punish- 
ments, regulating travel, receiving distinguished guests, promoting brothers to 
the sacred orders, maintaining the buildings of the priory and informing the 
provincial of new projects or improvements, and attending the provincial 
chapter meeting, where his conduct was reviewed and any necessary correc- 
tion imposed (224-225, 229-232, 240-248). Priories with more than twelve 
brothers were to elect a subprior, who was to have the full authority of the 
prior in his absence or when he was otherwise occupied (194-197). A prior 
who ruled over a house with no subprior was to designate a representative 
from the community when away on business. But when the prior traveled to 
the provincial chapter meeting, the brothers were to choose a vicar to rule 
over them until the prior returned (198). A discretus was to accompany the 
prior to the provincial chapter and tasked with reporting on the prior's con- 
duct. This individual was elected by the brethren at the chapter gathering, and 
assisted in his task by two auditors, who joined the discretus in compiling the 
personal testimonies of each friar and made certain that the report was ac- 
curate and fair (210-215). Among the various officers in each priory there was 
a procurator, elected by the community to manage and distribute goods to the 
brothers, and to keep an accounting of all personal possessions (199-204). The 
sexton was elected similarly, but his authority extended to the management of 
the church, its possessions, and charitable donations intended for its upkeep 
(205-207). 

All priories in a single province were under the authority of the provin- 
cial prior, the official responsible for confirming the election of local priors, 
demoting or disciplining priors who transgressed the constitutions, approv- 
ing the reception of novices and the advancement of brothers to Holy Or- 
ders, authorizing the relocation of a renegade brothers, removing unjust 
sentences of excommunication, increasing the number of brothers and pri- 
ories in the province, and generally encouraging the zeal of priors and 
brothers in their daily life (282-303). Additionally, the provincial prior was 
one of three members of the province to attend and participate in the gen- 
eral chapter meeting. They were also to visit all communities in the prov- 
ince at least once each year, and correct and reform them according to ne- 
cessity (281). 

The provincial prior was to attend, but not preside over, the provincial chap- 
ter, since it was at this time that he resigned his office to the vicar and a new 
election was held to determine the next provincial and four new definitors, 
that is, brothers who helped determined what business was to be discussed 
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and whether any new regulations were to be established.** After the election, 
discreti from each priory were to bring their letters of testimony to the vicar 
and definitors in order to review and settle any charges brought against a 
brother or prior (263-269). They were also to make certain that each priory was 
assigned at least two priests, that new priories were appropriately established, 
and that prisons were distributed throughout the province and able to house 
at least fourteen brothers (270, 275, 277). In addition to these responsibilities, 
the vicar and definitors had to select two inspectors (visitatores) to visit each 
priory in the province over the course of a year to ascertain whether all lived in 
conformity with the institutions of the order (304-316). They also were to 
choose two brothers to accompany the provincial prior to the general chapter 
meeting, one of whom was serve as a definitor and the others as discreti (271, 
273). After these deliberations, the definitors, vicar, and provincial prior gath- 
ered all those assembled for the chapter meeting and read publicly what had 
been decided (278). Finally, the place and time of the next provincial chapter 
was determined (279). 

The highest-ranking official in the Augustinian order was the prior general, 
who had care over all communities of every province and sought to bring the 
lives of all into conformity of practice and purpose. He was responsible for vis- 
iting each province, confirming the election of provincial priors, and correct- 
ing or removing those who did not uphold the constitutions of the order (410). 
The prior general was also to see to it that provincials made all priors share in 
the communal life of the brothers (438). If the prior general was present for the 
election of a local prior, he was to confirm the election, but had the authority of 
removing the candidate if he were persuaded by sufficient evidence (411). He 
alone had the authority to approve a change of location of an existing house, or 
the establishment of a new house (417). Similarly, he had to approve the reloca- 
tion of a friar who wished to transfer from one province to another (418). In 
addition to these duties, the prior general had to attend to the material needs 
of the order and was to petition the Roman curia if anything had to be obtained 
for the order that was beyond their own ability to provide (432). The constitu- 
tions also emphasize the prior general’s particular involvement in managing 
schools and his responsibility for the education of students. 

The meeting of the general chapter was to occur every three years at a place 
and time determined at the previous meeting. At this time the prior general 
handed over the seal of his authority to the definitors and publicly admitted 
his offenses. If the definitors and discreti found him worthy of his office, they 
were to affirm the validity of his initial election. If he was not found worthy, the 


54  Onthe election of the provincial prior, see Constitutiones Ratisbonenses 249-253, 261, 279. 
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prior general had to renounce his office and they proceeded with a new 
election.” After the election, brothers in attendance were to present their peti- 
tions and letters of testimony°® to the definitors, who then took up these mat- 
ters in private with the prior general. If the issue required that they remove or 
modify an existing constitution, or establish a new rule, they had the authority 
to do so, though such changes did not have the force of law until they were rati- 
fied at the next meeting of the general chapter. The definitors then read out 
publicly what had been decided and proceeded to enforce judgments and dis- 
cipline. Finally, recommendations were made on behalf of the order to other 
ecclesiastical and secular leaders, namely, the pope, cardinals, bishops, kings, 
princes, and barons. 


6 Crime and Punishment 


The constitutions of Ratisbon establish very precise procedures for the identi- 
fication and correction of faults. Not only are general categories of offenses 
outlined at the end of the document, but penalties for transgressing specific 
constitutions are often included in each article. At the local level, friars had an 
opportunity to publicly admit their offenses at the morning chapter meeting. 
It was the general practice to begin this assembly with the reading of various 
chapters of the constitution, so that no one could claim ignorance as an excuse 
for any crime (19). If it was the second or sixth day of the week, the prior was to 
proceed with the admission of faults; on other days the prior was to determine 
whether the admission of fault was necessary, presumably to attend to any 
known crime or scandal (24). Then, those who knew themselves to be guilty 
were to stand and confess their sin in turn, beginning on one side of the choir 
and proceeding in order of seniority through the other. All others were to sit 
and be silent during this process (19, 24). If a brother exposed the crime of 


55 The process for electing the prior general is provided separately in chapter 39, Las primi- 
tivas Constituciones, ed. Aramburu Cendoya, 130-134. Three brothers (scrutatores) were 
elected publicly to hear and record the nominations for the position prior general. They 
were to sit in a place where they could be seen but not heard by all others in the room and 
ascertain the opinion of each of the brothers present. If a majority ruled in favor of one 
candidate, a prior general was elected. If not, the process was repeated until a majority 
emerged, or the body decided to arrive at a decision per compromissum and referred the 
election to a small committee. 

56 Only those elected to attend the general chapter were allowed to present petitions to the 
definitors. However, some matters were of such great consequence or involved such dif- 
ferences of opinion that a provision was made in the constitution requiring one of these 
brothers to bear letters of testimony on behalf of other members of the province (389). 
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another, the accused was allowed to publicly confess the crime (20). However, 
in the event that the guilt of the accused was not certain, they were each to 
present their case before the prior and await his judgment.5” 

In addition to the formal procedure for admitting guilt at morning chapter, 
the correction of brothers would occur throughout the day: in choir, the re- 
fectory, the cell or dormitory, at work, or during other meetings. And while it 
was left to the prior to adjudicate disputes, correct faults, and impose penance, 
other officials — such as the subprior, procurator, sacristan, lectors, and those 
with seniority — were expected to engage in the correction of brothers pro- 
vided they did not exceed the limits of their own authority (46). The prior, him- 
self, would be subject to correction at the annual provincial chapter, where dis- 
creti from his community would report his conduct to the provincial vicar and 
definitors (262).5? The conduct of all members of the community would also 
be scrutinized at various times of the year, when they could expect an annual 
visit from the provincial prior (281), and a separate visit from two inspectors se- 
lected at the provincial chapter to go around to each house and assess its daily 
practice (271). These visits were conducted over the course of several days, dur- 
ing which time brothers were encouraged to confess their offenses and report 
on whether anything needed to be corrected or improved (304-316). Brothers 
could also expect visits from inspectors commissioned at the general chapter, 
as well as from the prior general himself, though these would have been infre- 
quent and directed to provinces which required more scrutiny.5? 


57 Chapter 4 of the constitutions of Ratisbon provides the protocol for resolving such cases. 
The regulations prohibit any contact between the accuser and defender, in order to avoid 
further contention. They also stipulate that accusations could not be brought on the basis 
of suspicion alone, and that accusations by a partner in crime were not admissible (26-30). 
Thomas of Strasbourg's Additiones clarify that any imposed penance must be explained 
and that a brother should be allowed to defend himself. If a controversy should arise over 
the crime of a brother, outside witnesses may be brought in as long as he swears to tell the 
truth and is known to be of good judgment: Las primitivas Constituciones, ed. Arámburu 
Cendoya, 37. 

58 Priors would be disciplined if they were known to have hoarded community goods, con- 
tracted debt without permission, failed to give an accounting of expenses, disregarded the 
office of Matins or chapter meetings, neglected the sick, threatened his brethren, received 
gifts, arranged for someone's unlawful advancement, swayed the election of a brother, ig- 
nored his responsibility to correct subordinates, rushed to impose the sentence of excom- 
munication and abandoned the principles of the common life (246—248, 244—245). 

59 The constitutions state that general inspectors were required to conduct their visitations 
within the three-year period between general chapters (439, 444). They also specify that 
they were to travel round to houses in the entire order, or to those provinces “which have 
more need" (439). 
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The constitutions divide crimes into four distinct categories according to 
the degree of severity: lesser offenses (levis culpa), serious offenses (gravis cul- 
pa), more serious offenses (gravior culpa), and the most serious offenses (culpa 
gravissima).9? Lesser offenses included arriving late for the divine office, mak- 
ing mistakes when singing or reading, engaging in games and jokes, laughing at 
improper times, wandering eyes and levity during the office, sleeping in choir, 
and complaining about food or clothing (495). These infractions would have 
been met with prescribed prayers from the psalter, which were to be said “with 
discipline,” that is to say, with quiet and humble reflection, the subject assum- 
ing an appropriate posture and affecting a pleasing voice, mind that he stood 
in the sight of God (496). Serious offenses included deliberate acts that sowed 
discord in the community or impeded the communal life of brothers, such as 
public quarrels, defending another's crime, spreading rumors, intentional ly- 
ing, and breaking the habit of silence or the fast (498). Punishment for broth- 
ers owning up to these offenses involved three days of discipline in the chapter 
meeting, and a three day fast on bread and water.®! An additional day of disci- 
pline was added for those who refused to admit blame (499). More serious of- 
fenses included obstinate disobedience to the prior, mortal sins, and receiving 
prohibited items or hiding property (501). A brother convicted of these crimes 
had to stand and remove his cowl, was beaten as much as seemed appropriate 
to the prior, was last in all things in the community, was not to sit at the table 
during meals, but rather on the floor in the middle of the refectory, and was 
provided only bread and water to eat (502). If the crime involved conspiracy 
against the prior, he was to submit to the penance above and was denied a 
voice at chapter meetings until he received dispensation from the prior gen- 
eral at the meeting of the general chapter (506). If the offender was a priest, he 
was not allowed to perform his office (505). The most serious offense was not 
accepting responsibility for crimes and refusing to do penance. Such brothers 
were deemed incorrigible and were cast from the community after three warn- 
ings (509—510). 

Of course, in practice, many offenses did not fit into these categories and 
required a unique response or a combination of remedies. The constitutions 
list many infractions that were met with immediate vocal rebuke, a series of 
warnings, or community intervention.9? Shame was also a powerful method of 


60 These crimes are detailed in Constitutiones Ratisbonenses 47-50; Las primitivas Constitu- 
ciones, ed. Arámburu Cendoya, 154-158. 

61 Discipline at morning chapter likely involved being placed last among the brethren and 
being without a "voice" in discussions. 

62 Forinstance, if a brother is accused of a crime and does not wish to admit guilt, he is not 
to be immediately punished, but rather persuaded to confess by seniors of the commu- 


nity (29). 
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correction, with the offending brother separated from the others and placed 
in public view until he admitted responsibility for his actions.5? Imposed fasts 
varied both in length and the period in which they were to be observed, provid- 
ing a brother with some flexibility in carrying out the punishment and not un- 
duly taxing the body.6* Some serious crimes were met with a combination of 
fasting, public shaming in the refectory, and the removal of the offender’s voice 
until penance had been completed.6° At times, the same offense warranted 
different remedies based on one's position or rank in the community,®° while 
others pertained to those in authority and often resulted in the removal of the 
individual from his office.’ Offenders of some crimes were also temporarily 


63 Article 32 stipulates that if a brother comes late to church for divine office, he is to bow 
deeply and reverently before the main altar and stand immobile until he is given a signal 
from the prior. If, however, he doesn't have a good reason for being late, he is to stand for 
a long time, embarrassed, and receive correction according to discretion of the prior. 
Similar punishments are imposed when brothers are late to morning chapter, collation, or 
meals (33). The additions to chapter 8 on confessions, a priest who presumes to hear con- 
fessions without permission must repent by sitting on the ground during meals for two 
months: Las primitivas Constituciones, ed. Aramburu Cendoya, 45. 

64 Fasting was often used as a punishment for those who violated dietary provisions. For 
instance, brothers who ate meat with laity outside the house had to fast on bread and 
water for 15 days within a month (154); those who violated Advent fast had to submit to 
bread and water for three continuous days within two weeks (158). Variable fasting was 
also imposed on priors who advanced a brother to the sacred orders without permission 
of the provincial (235), priors who admitted to the community brothers who were guilty 
of a known crime or priests who could not read or sing competently (104). 

65 Offenses that warranted all three penalties included talking privately to a woman (64), 
traveling by horse without the permission of the provincial (140), visiting baths or saunas 
illicitly when travelling outside the priory (89); swaying an election (213), refusing to pro- 
vide a reason for not receiving the Eucharist (67). 

66 On such offense involved the admission of minors to the community. A provincial prior 
who allowed into the order someone less than 14 years of age was to fast on food and wa- 
ter for twenty days within two monks after his reception; if the offender was a local prior, 
he was removed from his position and had to fast on bread and water for ten days over the 
space of a month while sitting on the ground. A community of friars who admitted such 
a brother without permission of the prior had to fast on bread and water for twenty days 
within two months. But if it was an individual brother who committed the offence, he was 
to submit to three months of serious punishment, and be without a voice until he is dis- 
pensed by the prior general. 

67 For instance, a prior who allowed brothers to travel alone, did not enforce observance of 
canonical hours, did not attend the provincial chapter, or imposed a sentence of excom- 
munication without permission of the provincial or prior general, was to be suspended or 
removed from his office by the provincial (132, 232, 241, 247). Similarly, priests who went 
out to hear the confession of a woman without a companion were be suspended from this 
function for a year, and were to fast on bread and water while sitting on the ground for 
three days in the presence of the community (64). If a subprior, procurator, or sexton 
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barred from receiving future positions in the order, particularly those that in- 
volved “care of souls.’68 Property crimes most often involved remuneration 
or return of property to the procurator.6? In the case of excommunication 
there were many different grades, ranging from the temporary separation of 
a brother from the Eucharist to the imposition of “irregularity,” a punishment 
that prevented an unprofessed brother from being admitted to the order, or 
formally prevented a professed brother from the exercise of his vocation and 
advancement in the order. Such a condition could only be removed by the Ro- 
man curia.’° Finally, the constitutions make a separate provision for the crime 
of apostasy, the act of leaving the order without the permission of the prior 
general. Renegades who did not return after repeated admonitions and exhor- 
tations incurred the sentence of excommunication (484). Brothers wishing to 
return were readmitted and subject to a period of penance, provided that it 
was not the third infraction.” The constitutions frequently refer to apostates 
as “rebels” of the order, and often impose the penance of apostasy on belliger- 
ent brothers, or those whose actions might be interpreted as a rejection of the 


exceeded his authority and, having been warned three times at chapter, presumed to keep 
doing it, the prior was to remove him from his office (40). 

68 For instance, a provincial who was absent from the chapter without an excuse was ineli- 
gible for a significant office for a period of ten years (260). A similar punishment was giv- 
en to provincials who received money and gifts (264), who promoted someone to the sa- 
cred orders who had not learned the psalter or missal (286), or who was guilty of the sin 
of simony (107). 

69 Article 238 stipulates that a prior who contracted a debt without permission of commu- 
nity was to make satisfaction to the procurator and community: Las primitivas Constitu- 
ciones, ed. Arámburu Cendoya, 90-91. Brothers who wore costly or precious clothing, or 
possessed items worn by the nobility, were to sell the merchandise and use the proceeds 
to buy honest and humble habits (168). 

70 The sentence of excommunication was intended as a temporary punishment, but would 
proceed to irregularity if a brother refused to amend his ways or observe the conditions of 
the imposed penance. For instance, a brother who bore a sentence of excommunication 
without receiving a prior warning or a summary of the offense in writing, was to abstain 
from entering the church for thirty days. But if he did not obey this command, he incurred 
the sentence of irregularity and had to seek absolution from the apostolic see (246). Ex- 
communication was imposed on priests who refused to repent after absolving a brother 
of mortal sin without the consent of the prior (53). Crimes resulting in irregularity in- 
cluded various offenses by probationary novices (109). 

71 The penance for apostasy increased for each offence: the first violation resulted in a pe- 
riod of fasting and silence, and ineligibility for promotion for five years (487). A second 
offense involved two months of serious punishment (488); a third three months serious 
punishment, removal of the habit for one year, ineligibility for office, and loss of a voice at 
meetings (489). Upon the fourth offence, the brother was not received back in the order, 
but was permitted to transfer to another order (490). 
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common life." Apostasy was considered such a serious matter that it receives 
a separate chapter in the constitutions, only one of three crimes singled out for 
individual treatment.” 


7 Cultural and Artistic Legacy 


The cultural legacy of the Augustinian Friars can best be appreciated through 
the intellectual accomplishments of its members. Since the inception of the 
order Augustinians Friars taught in the great universities of Europe, and many 
were involved in establishing numerous schools of theology.’* Augustinians 
also produced an abundance of texts on a wide range of scholastic, scientific, 
and pastoral subjects. Masters such as Giles of Rome (d. 1316), James of Viterbo 
(d. 1308), Thomas of Strasbourg (d. 1357), and Gregory of Rimini (d. 1358), 
among many others, departed from the Aristotelianism of Thomas Aquinas to 
emphasize a decidedly Augustinian approach to philosophy, theology, and po- 
litical theory.” Johannes Hiltalingen of Basel (d. 1392) flourished as a scholar 


72 For example, a brother who attempted to defend the crime of provincial prior was to be 
corrected just as an apostate or rebel of the order (265). Brothers travelling for prolonged 
periods outside the province without permission of the prior were treated as renegades 
and subjected to the same treatment. 

73 On the crime of apostasy, see chapter 46 in Las primitivas Constituciones, ed. Arámburu 
Cendoya, 151-154. For the other two offenses, see chapter 44 (on bearing false witness) and 
45 (on the keeping of illicit property), in Las primitivas Constituciones, ed. Aramburu Cen- 
doya, 145-151. 

74 Two ofthe three founders of the school of theology in Cologne were Augustinians; Nicho- 
las von Laun (d. 1371) was a founding professor of theology in Prague; the first school of 
theology at Bologna included Hugolin of Orvieto (d. 1373) and Bonaventure of Peraga (d. 
1386); Stephen of Insula (d. 1382) concluded his studies at Paris and went on to serve as 
professor of theology in Esztergom, Hungary. Alonso de la Vera Cruz (d. 1584) studied 
theology in Salamanca before returning to New Spain and assisting in the founding of the 
University of Mexico. For studies on the Augustinian commitment to teaching and learn- 
ing, see Nicholas Orme, “The Augustinian Canons and Education,” in The Regular Canons 
in the Medieval British Isles, ed. Janet E. Burton and Karen Stöber (Turnhout: 2011), 213- 
232; Augustin Trapé, OSA, "Scuola teologica e spiritualità nell'Ordine Agostiniano, in 
Sanctus Augustinus: Vitae spiritualis magister. Settimana internazionale di spiritualità 
agostiniana. Roma 22-27 ottobre 1956 (Rome: 1959), 5-75; Adolar Zumkeller, “De doctrina 
sociali Scholae Augustinianae aevi medii, Analecta Augustiniana 22 (1951): 57-84. 

75 On the Augustinian school, see Adolar Zumkeller, Theology and History of the Augustini- 
an School in the Middle Ages, ed. John E. Rotelle (Villanova: 1996); Christopher Ocker, 
"Augustinianism in Fourteenth-Century Theology," Augustinian Studies 18 (1987): 81-106. 
For essays on Giles of Rome, see A Companion to Giles of Rome, ed. Charles Briggs and 
Peter Eardley (Leiden and Boston: 2016); John F. Wippel, “The Relationship Between 
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under the Avignon papacy, and, while his works were never brought to print, 
they contain so many sources and citations that they are regarded today as an 
encyclopedia of late medieval thought.’ Bartolomeo of Urbino (d.1350) is best 
known for his Milleloquium, a compilation of Augustinian extracts arranged 
under one thousand headwords. This work is also valuable for its textual study 
of Augustine's works, which the author used to identify authentic texts and to 
classify them in various categories; he also scrutinizes the literary record to 
establish a list of texts falsely attributed to Augustine.” Bartolomeo of Urbino 
stands together with Dionigi di Borgo San Sepolcro (d. 1342) and Bonaventura 
Badoardo de Peraga (d. 1369) among the early humanists. All three men were 
greatly admired by Petrarch and shared with him a love of the classical tradi- 
tion and the desire to embrace new modes of human inquiry. John Capgrave 
(d.1464) was notable for his scriptural commentaries, hagiographies of English 
saints, and the first vernacular history of England. Fray Luis de León (d. 1591) 
was chair of the faculty of theology in Salamanca, where he produced com- 
mentaries on numerous wisdom texts, a theological guide for the laity based 
on the biblical names of Christ, and Spanish poems on moral life."? Martin 
Luther (d. 1546) entered St. Augustine's monastery in Erfurt, and later took up 
a position at Wittenburg as professor of scripture. It was during this time that 
he made an intensive study of Augustine's anti-pelagian theology, forming the 
basis for his later teachings on justification and faith. This concise overview 
does not even begin to appreciate the contribution of Augustinian Friars to the 
intellectual and cultural history of Europe and the Americas; suffice it to say, 
Augustinians were integral in spearheading new modes of thought and expres- 
sion that hastened the move from the medieval period to the early modern 
world. 


Essence and Existence in Late-Thirteenth-Century Thought: Gilles of Rome, Henry of 
Ghent, Godfrey of Fontaines, and James of Viterbo," in Philosophies of Existence: Ancient 
and Medieval, ed. Parviz Morewedge (New York: 1982), 131-164; Martijn Schrama and Bert 
Blans, "The Inseparable Connection of Knowledge and Love: Giles of Rome and the Prac- 
tice of Theology,’ Augustiniana 53 (2003): 265-293. Thomas of Strasbourg is placed in a 
decidedly Augustinian camp by Leonard Kennedy, "Two Augustinians and Nominalism,” 
Augustiniana 38 (1988): 118-128. 

76 Adalbero Kunzelmann, Geschichte der deutschen Augustiner-Eremiten, vol. 2: Die rhein- 
isch-schwäbische Provinz bis zum Ende des Mittelalters (Würzburg: 1970); Adolar Zum- 
keller, Manuskripte von Werken der Autoren des Augustiner-Eremitenordens in mitteleu- 
ropäischen Bibliotheken (Würzburg: 1966). 

77 Bartholomew of Urbino, Milleloquium Veritatis sancti Augustini (Lyon: 1555). 

78 Arthur J. Ennis, Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz, 0.8.A, 1507-1584: A Study of his Life and his 
Contribution to the Religious and Intellectual Affairs of Early Mexico (Louvain: 1957). 
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The importance of education in the history of the Augustinian order can be 
traced back to the constitutions of Ratisbon, which articulate precise stan- 
dards for the establishment of schools, the instruction of friars, and the pro- 
duction and transmission of books. All brothers were expected to obtain at 
least a rudimentary level of education. Novices were handed over to a master 
for a period of a year, during which time they were instructed in both the rules 
and customs of the order, as well as the liturgy of the hours and chant (101).”9 
Novice clerics were to learn psalmody, chant, and the divine office before they 
made final vows (105).8° Not every house was able to provide more than a basic 
level of instruction for novices. The constitutions state that each year at the 
provincial chapter two or more houses were designated for the more advanced 
instruction of novices (114). 

Ordained brothers were expected to be literate. Those who could not dem- 
onstrate proficiency in reading were not to bear the clerical tonsure or have a 
vote at chapter (104). Priors were to ensure that brothers had liturgical books 
that were correct, authoritative, and copied from good exemplars. The larger 
houses in prominent territories were also to employ one or two writers to write 
books for the use of lectors, preachers, and students (374). Priors were to recog- 
nize and employ brothers who possessed technical skills and specialized learn- 
ing, such as the practice of medicine and surgery, which was left to those who 
had sufficient education in these practices (15). Likewise, teachers with archi- 
tectural experience were sought before the construction of any churches or 
cloistral structure (16). 

The constitutions also provide for the establishment of advanced schools of 
study. Provincial priors and definitors were responsible for instituting schools 
of grammar and logic so that the unlearned could study (363). The prior gen- 
eral was to ensure that at least four schools of general studies were established 
in Italy, and a similar number in other provinces, if possible (340). One student 
from each province was expected to study theology at Paris; these students 
were chosen by provincial, or vicar general and definitors of province (328). 
Priests and clerics were encouraged to attend schools that offered theology 


(358). 


79 Also included were signals and signs, postures, correction and discipline, governance of 
order, allocation of books and clothing, rules of silence, etc. (113). 

80 Illiterate lay brothers, on the other hand, were subject to different liturgical expectations. 
For instance, after singing the introductory prayers at Matins, Lauds and other hours, they 
were permitted to repeat the Pater Noster while the others sang from the psalter (9-12). 
Even so, lay brothers were not to have access to any book unless they were first proficient 
in the psalms (13). 
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Within the schools, priors were expected to make accommodations for 
students at times when daily observance conflicted with their instruction. Stu- 
dents were expected to participate in the office with other brothers on Sundays 
and feast days; however, on other days they were allowed to observe the office 
in chapter or schools on account of their studies (346). Priors could exempt 
students from manual labor during the harvest, though it was normally consid- 
ered an appropriate burden (359). In houses that offered the study of theology, 
students were exempted from the daily confession of faults so that they could 
more diligently attend to their schoolwork (25). 

Thomas of Strasbourg goes into considerable detail about educational prac- 
tices in his Additiones, elaborating on financial support for students attending 
the school in Paris, the preparation required for advanced study and advance- 
ment to the position of lector, the staffing of local and general schools, rights 
and obligations of the master of Paris, and penalties for students neglecting 
studies, lectors who do not offer adequate instruction, and the spreading of 
heretical teachings. 

The Augustinian emphasis on education and preaching in no way con- 
fined the order’s cultural legacy to the classroom or pulpit. Indeed, other non- 
literary modes of instruction were embraced by its founders, as they sought to 
embed their distinctive history and charism in new iconographies and imag- 
es.5! With the rapid expansion of the order, there was a need to construct or 
rebuild churches to house its increasing membership. These places of prayer 
were specially dedicated to Augustinian saints, and richly adorned with fres- 
cos and altarpieces to enhance the observance of new liturgies. Not only were 
priors made responsible for the maintenance, expansion, and enhancement 
of churches and other community buildings (40, 317), but they were also to 
take particular care of that which pertained to the ornament and beauty of 
churches (241). 

The degree to which early Augustinian art reflected the particular charism 
of the order remains an unsettled question. As the order set out to claim a defi- 
nite place for itself in the Augustinian intellectual tradition, it had to reconcile 
itself with Augustine’s apparently indifferent, if not hostile, views towards the 
visual arts. In the City of God, Augustine esteems the scholar Varro, who is said 
to have criticized the Roman use of images in the religious observances of his 


81 For an excellent introduction to Augustinian art and its medieval context, see Anne 
Dunlop, “The Augustinians, the Mendicant Orders, and Early-Renaissance Art,” in Art and 
the Augustinian Order in Early Renaissance Italy, ed. Louise Bourdua and Anne Dunlop 
(Aldershot: 2007), 1-15. 
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day.8? A similar condemnation of the arts can be found in the Confessions, 
where Augustine laments the time he spent in Carthage as a young man, a city, 
“where a cauldron of unholy loves was seething and bubbling all around.’®? His 
particular criticism of drama, filled with “fictitious and unreal suffering,” is un- 
derstood to apply to the other arts as well, since it was his attachment to the 
superficial, the simulation of reality, that he says prevented him from finding 
true life in God. Informed by his later study of neo-platonic philosophy, Augus- 
tine looks with disdain on the emptiness of materialism, which he views as 
inferior reflection of what is real. Looking back on this period in his life, Augus- 
tine describes himself as someone who “chased shadows,” one who did not live 
“a true life" but rather “a parody of life.”®* He also criticizes his first attempt at 
scholarly writing as shallow and ill-conceived, not only for its dedication to 
someone he only knew by reputation, but also for attempting to describe his 
subject, Beauty, based solely on his observation of material forms.95 

While it can be argued that Augustine does not rule out the visual arts as a 
means of symbolizing or pointing to spiritual truths, modern scholars have 
been hard pressed to identify in early Augustinian history a distinctively Au- 
gustinian aesthetic.86 The constitutions of Ratisbon do not leave much room 
for the cultivation of the visual arts within the order itself. The chapter on 
manual labor ends with a consideration of highly specialized brothers who 
might be freed from the burden of routine tasks to better serve the order by 
their talents (14). Brothers able to produce books are specifically mentioned, 
but the text also exempts those whose work carries a perceived worth or ben- 
efit. Such a provision does not necessarily suggest that Augustinians them- 
selves engaged in artistic endeavors, since it is far more likely that the text here 


82 Augustine, The City of God 4,31: "He [Varro] says, also, that the ancient Romans, for more 
than a hundred and seventy years, worshipped the gods without an image. And if this 
custom, he says, could have remained till now, the gods would have been more purely 
worshipped.” Augustine of Hippo, The City of God, trans. Marcus Dods (New York: 2000), 
139. 

83 Augustine, Confessions 3,1, trans. R. S. Pine-Coffin (London: 1961), 55. 

84 Confessions 2,4 and 3,2. 

85 For Augustine's description of his now-lost work on Beauty and Proportion, see Confes- 
sions 4,14. 

86 Amore positive assessment of sensible knowledge can be found in Confessions 10,3, where 
Augustine acknowledges the significance of the senses as adjuncts to reason. Robert J. 
O’Connell elaborates on this relationship in Art and the Christian Intelligence in St. Augus- 
tine (Cambridge: 1978), where he argues that Augustine’s theory of aesthetics does not 
rule out artistic expression. With respect to the consonance between outward expression 
and inward reality, O’Connell concludes that, for Augustine, the outward truly expresses 
the interior (163). 
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implies work of a more practical nature, but it does defer to the judgment of its 
own experts, as well as the community at large, in the construction of its 
churches and houses.5" 

Notwithstanding the involvement of the community in the building and 
adornment of churches, the Augustinian contribution to the development of 
medieval and early Renaissance art appears to be one of subject or motif, rath- 
er than style or aesthetic. This is not to say that an Augustinian aesthetic did 
not exist, only that it is very difficult to discern in the art of a period a set of 
Augustinian principles that guided artists in their task. From the first days of 
the foundation of the order, Augustinians sought to fill their places of worship 
with scenes from the life of Augustine and other Augustinian saints. The artists 
who responded to this call were known to have taken up commissions from the 
other mendicant orders as well, not to mention numerous other secular rulers 
and members of notable families. For this reason, Augustinian art has more to 
say about trends in medieval art in general rather than a particular Augustini- 
an style.88 For instance, the painter, Guariento di Arpo (1310-1370), is well- 
known today for the choir frescos in the Augustinian church of the Eremitani, 
but he was also employed by the Carraresi family to adorn the chapel of their 
ancestral home in Padua, and by the Venetian republic to paint the Coronation 
of the Virgin Mary in the ducal palace. The sculptor, Giovanni di Balduccio (c. 
1290-1339), was commissioned by the Augustinians to sculpt scenes for the 
tomb of Augustine in the church of San Pietro in Ciel d'Oro, but is perhaps 
more famously known for his work on the arc of the Dominican saint, Peter 
Martyr, itself modeled on the shrine of St. Dominic produced by Nicola Pisano 


87 See, for example: “In the building of our order's churches, houses, and cloisters, first let 
masters who have experience in the art always be sought at the beginning, from whose 
counsel the foundation may be laid and the work proceed" (16). Thomas of Strasbourg 
elaborates on this constitution in his commentary, indicating that the construction of 
churches should not only involve the advice of experienced masters, but also the delib- 
eration of the greater and more sensible part of the community. 

88 For studies beginning to counter this claim, see Rita Wood, “Augustinians and Pastoral 
Work: The Evidence in Sculpture,” Monastic Research Bulletin 15 (2009): 36-41; Jill A. 
Franklin, "Augustinian Architecture in the Twelfth Century: The Context for Carlisle Ca- 
thedral,’ in Carlisle and Cumbria: Roman and Medieval Architecture, Art and Archaeology, 
ed. Mike McCarthy (Leeds: 2004), 73-88; Louise Bourdua, "Entombing the Founder St. 
Augustine of Hippo, in Art and the Augustinian Order, ed. Bourdua and Dunlop, 29-50; 
Joanna Cannon, "The Creation, Meaning, and Audience of the Early Sienese Polyptych: 
Evidence from the Friars,’ in Italian Altarpieces 1250-1550: Function and Design, ed. Eve 
Borsook and Fiorella Gioffredi (Oxford: 1994), 41—79; Anik Laferriére, "The Augustinian 
Heart: Late Medieval Images of Augustine as a Monastic Identity," Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History 66 (2015): 488—508. 
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in 1264. Simone Martini (1284-1344) was commissioned by the Augustinians of 
Siena to produce an altarpiece venerating the Blessed Agostino Novello, the 
former prior ofthe order who had retired to a nearby hermitage until his death 
in 1309. While this work stands out as a reflection of popular religious spirit 
and local Augustinian devotion, Simone Martini is most remembered for his 
painting, Saint Louis of Toulouse Crowning His Brother Robert of Anjou, a polyp- 
tych of St. Catherine of Alexandria originally placed on the high altar of the 
church of Santa Caterina in Pisa, and frescos depicting St. Martin in the Basili- 
ca of San Francisco d’Assisi. Ottaviano Nelli (1375-1444) produced frescos de- 
picting the life of St. Augustine for the hermits of Sant'Agostino, Gubbio, but 
was also sought after to paint scenes of the life of the Virgin Mary for the local 
Franciscan church. Benozzo Gozzoli's (c. 1421-1497) seventeen panel Histories 
of St. Augustine dominates the high altar of the Augustinian church in San 
Gimignano, but forms only a small part of his more notable works, which in- 
clude the richly detailed frescos in the Magi chapel of the Palazzo Medici, 
paintings for the Medici reconstruction of San Marco, Florence, collaborations 
with his teacher, the Dominican Fra Angelico, for the cathedral at Orvieto and 
the Niccoline Chapel at the Vatican, and three frescos in the chapel of St. Je- 
rome in the Franciscan church at Montefalco.9? The fifteenth century also wit- 
nessed the great works of Antonio Vivarini (fl. 1440-1480), who, together with 
his brother-in-law, Giovanni d'Alemagna, produced scenes from the lives of St. 
Augustine and St. Monica for the main church of the Augustine friars in Ven- 
ice. These works were commissioned by the local order of Augustinians on the 
occasion of the translation of St. Monica's remains to Rome, but Vivarini was 
also known to have taken commissions from the Vatican, the Benedictines of 
Praglia, and numerous other churches in Venice, Milan, and Brescia. 

If it is difficult to identify elements of an Augustinian school in the above 
sampling of artists, one can, at the very least, appreciate the new direction 
of their artistic output. Work depicting scenes from the life of St. Augustine 
would have invited viewers to endure the trials and emulate the virtues of this 
great saint. His immersion in the secular delights of Carthage, his stubborn- 
ness in the face of his mother's piety, his restless heart and anxious search for 
God's presence in his life, the hopelessness and feelings of utter abandonment 
under the fig tree, his hard-won conversion and baptism by Ambrose, his keen 
insight as a teacher of rhetoric and philosophy, his great witness to the faith 
as an apologist, and his selfless and humble leadership as a pastor of souls: 


89 For an excellent assessment of the work of Nelli and Gozzoli, see Eric L. Saak, Creating 
Augustine: Interpreting Augustine and Augustinianism in the Later Middle Ages (Oxford: 
2012), 162-184. 
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Augustine’s life offered Christians a new, visual model of sanctity, one that ap- 
pealed to the lost and dejected, but which laid out a tangible path towards the 
hope of future salvation. 


8 Conclusion 


The rule and constitutions of the Hermits of St. Augustine represent a deliber- 
ate effort to impose unity, order, and common purpose on diverse religious 
communities in the thirteenth century. While the circumstance of their found- 
ing was unique, Augustinians Hermits came to embrace many of the same te- 
nets and ideals observed by other mendicant orders, since they lived a com- 
mon life under the same rule, and adhered to constitutions that bore the 
imprint of previously established orders. These similarities in no way compro- 
mised the order's identity, however. In a homily written for the memorial of St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas of Villanova (1488-1555) writes of his patron: 


Augustine was not a founder of one or two religious orders, but was 
founder of almost all of them. For he gave a rule of life not only to the 
splendid communities of hermits and canons that are named for him, 
but to almost all communities of religious. Indeed, he was first, or among 
the first, to issue to brothers a rule and way of living, which many subse- 
quent fathers and founders of religious communities imitated, confer- 
ring on their own children his rule as the best and most appropriate rule 
for the religious life. They had determined that it was safer to devote their 
lives to God under his decree than under their own institutes. Those who 
departed from this tradition, composing their own rules, are few. And in 
fact, if it is the rule that makes a monk rather than the cowl, so great a 
number of all monks rightly ought to be called sons of this father, and 
follow and venerate him as a father.? 


Thomas situates the order of Augustinian Hermits in a tradition that was not 
only broad enough to encompass the diverse make-up of religious life in his 
day, but one that he considered to be the most fitting model of a life in service 
to God. His comments are situated in a larger discussion of Augustine's virtues, 


90 S. Thomae a Villanova Conciones in Dominicis totius anni, et feriis quadragesimalibus, nec 
non in festis D.N. Jesu Christi, beatissimae Virginis Mariae, et sanctorum, vol. 2 (Milan: 1760), 
792. 
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where he takes as his starting point a verse taken from the readings of the day: 
“And shining just as the sun, so did he shine in the temple of God” (Sir 50:7). 
Thomas considered this verse especially fitting for the memorial of St. Augus- 
tine, observing that just as the temple of Solomon was illuminated by windows 
on each of its four walls, so did Augustine illuminate God’s church in four ways: 
by his faith, knowledge, life, and rule of living. His faith, Thomas states, can be 
witnessed in his defense of Christianity against heretics; his knowledge is evi- 
dent in his many commentaries on Scripture, philosophical treatises, and nu- 
merous sermons and letters; his life demonstrates his victory over worldly at- 
tachment and his conversion to God; and his moral philosophy can be found in 
the numerous texts he wrote for widows, virgins, married couples, and com- 
munities of religious. Thomas’s fourfold praise of Augustine provides a useful 
template for understanding the unique charism of the Hermits of St. Augus- 
tine. Augustinians are united in faith. They are committed to the pursuit of 
truth and spread the word of God through education and charitable works. 
They live in community, seeking God together by sharing in a life of poverty 
and prayer. Lastly, their common life is reinforced by humility, as they submit 
to the will of a superior and the authority of the rule. Unlike some religious 
orders, whose rules and constitutions had been imposed to reign in communi- 
ties that had become immoderate, lax, or had lost the conviction of their origi- 
nal vocation, the legislation governing the Augustinians was intended to unite 
diverse communities in faith and foster a unity of heart. 
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